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Fdison alone ak all of “hon secrets of his new arf 


The Laboratory formule and methods by which Edison actually re-creates all 
forms of music are known only to himself and a few of his trusted assistants 
—and no single ove of his assistants knows a// of these formule and methods. 


The NEW EDISON 


is the culmination of four years of research work in 
chemistry and acoustics. Itisnota talking machine. 
Itre-createsthe voice ofa singerorthe performance 
of an instrumentalist so perfectly that the original 


Do you want the truth? 


told by impartial and unprejudiced musical critics 
in all parts of the United States? Send to us 
for booklet containing reprint of their critiques. 


Over 100 


cannotbe distinguished from Edison's Re-Creation. 
Witness the admissions of this fact in the principal 
newspapers of this country, written by their own 
musical critics, after hearing these astounding tests. 


Watch your local papers 


for the announcement of a merchant who has 
alicense from Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell 
this new invention. 


Odifferent selections (different examples of Edison s new 


art) are now on sale, and other new selections are issued weekly 


A catalog and the name of a licensed merchant will be sent you upon request 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. Dept.776A, Orange, New Jersey 
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the best balanced magazine we have 
yet published. Arthur Stringer’s 
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And the reason is simply that this 
car ts the climax of along and slow 
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Examine your 


In the care of your skin have you reckoned with the most 
powerful, the most persistent enemy it has—the outside enemy ? 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer 
troubles to the blood—more to bacteria and 
parasites that are carried into the pores of the 
skin with every particle of dust, soot and 
grime. 

Examine your skin closely. Too often we stand 
back from our mirrors, give our complexions a touch 
or two of the mysterious art that lies in our vanity 
cases, and congratulate ourselves that our skins aré 
passing fair. Go to your mirror now and find out 
just the condition your skin is in. If it is rough, 
sallow, coarse-textured or excessively oily, you are 
providing the very best soil for the thriving of 
bacteria. 


How to make your skin resist 
this enemy 

3egin this treatment to-night. Lather your wash- 
eloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Apply it to your face and distribute the 
lather thoroughly. With the tips of your fingers, 
rub this cleansing, antiseptie lather into the pores 
always with an upward and outward motion. Rins¢ 
well with warm water, then with cold. If possible, 
finish by rubbirg the face with a piece of ice. 

Use this treatment for ten nights and your skin 
should show a,marked improvement. If your skin 
should become too sensitive, discontinue until the 

$ 


sensitive feeling disappears. Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is the work of a skin specialist. Use it regu 
larly in your daily toilet and keep your skin clear 
and fresh, free and healthy, and its insidious 
enemies will invariably meet defeat 

A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of this treatment. Get a cake to-day 
and begin at once to get its benefits for your sk n 


Send to-day for “week’s-size” cake 

For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial! 
Soap large enough for a week of this famous skin treat 
ment. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder. For We, a copy of the Woodbury 
jook “A Skin You Love to Touch” and samples of the 
Woodbury preparations Write today! Address The 
indrew Jervyens (+ Ltda 105 Sherbrooke St... Pert 
Ontario. 
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Volume XXIX 


Arthur Stringer, 
from a_ recent 
photograph. 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—Herewith is 
presented the first instalment of 
Arthur Stringer’s remarkably fine 
new story. It has a Canadian set- 


ting and will have a special interest 
for Canadian readers. It is largely 
due to the fact that Mr. Stringer 
has returned to his old Canadian 
home that this story—decidedly one 
of the best he has written—ap- 
peared thus for the first time in a 
magazine published in Canada. It 
has been written since he took up 
his residence again in Chatham, On- 
tario, and bears the imprint of his 
remarkable versatility perhaps more 
markedly than any previous work 


he has done. 
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CHAPTER I 
tHE WALLS OF LABOR 


HERE is just one thing, 
Waggles, before you go.” 
“Yes, sir,” Waggles meekly 


replied. 

“T am overlooking this—er—this 
indiscretion on 
your part. But 
the fact remains 
that it was an in- 
discretion. Under- 
graduates of this 
college have been 
distinctly forbid- 
den to study 
astronomy from 
the top of the 
Tower with young 
ladies. As for the 
obviously indecor- 
ous hour at which 
you chose to pur- 
sue these studies, 
your contention 
that astronomical observations can be 
made only after dark is defensible enough, 
even though the argument presupposes 
the fact that you surreptitiously and la- 
boriously mounted this Tower for the sole 
purpose of planetary research. But that 
matter we shall now regard as a closed 
issue. The question I wish to put to you is 
something more personal, something more 
vital.” 

Waggles shifted uncomfortably. He 
stared furtively at the green baize table 
littered with books and papers, at the 
figurine of Astarte side by side with a 
bronze statuette of the many-breasted 
Artemis of Ephesus, at the shining round 
lenses of the Dean’s eye-glasses which 
threw back the light from the green- 
globed reading lamp. 

“Waggles,” said the Dean of Amboro, 
resting his elbows on the arms of his 
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chair and leaning his finger-tips medita- 
tively together, “What is love?’ 

“I beg pardon, sir?” gasped Waggles, 
recoiling visibly. 

“That is a plain question put in plain 
words. Just what does this word ‘Love’ 
imply to you?” 

Waggles glanced towards the door. 

“IT really don’t know, sir!” 

“But aren’t you in love?” 


VV AGGLES" color deepened. He re- 
mained silent, although a distinct 
tendency to edge towards the door did not 
escape the eyes of the Dean of Amboro, 
who sighed with plaintive satisfaction. 

“Then if you have experienced that 
most primary of all the instincts, surely 
you have some ideas about it. And surely, 
as a man of intelligence, of intelligence 
considerably above that of the ordinary 
Amboro undergraduate, you are abie to 
articulate those ideas.” 

“But that’s something the fellows never 
talk about,” maintained Waggles, in the 
second wind of his courage. 

“And why not?” pursued the scholar be- 
hind the green-baize table-top and the 
glimmering eye-glasses. “Why should 
the operation of a perfectly natural in- 
stinct promptly degenerate into a sort of 
mental euthanasia? Why should the mind, 
in a matter like this, emulate the cricket, 
which is reputed to be so proud of its 
song that it forgets to feed and dies sing- 
ing?” 

Waggles, shifting from one foot to an- 
other, felt that something was expected of 
him. 

“But it’s—it’s not a simple thing,” he 
inspiredly protested. 

“With that point, Waggles, you stand 
on perfectly sound ground Herbert 
Spencer, in fact, has even ventured to 
anticipate you there. Clustering about 
the physical feeling constituting its nuc- 
leus are subsidiary feelings such as those 
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awakened by beauty cf face and figure, 
and those grounded on human attachment, 
and reverence, and self-esteem, together 
with love of appreciation, of sympathy, of 
freedom, even of property itself. A<d all 
these, under excitation, tend both to in- 
teract and unite into that immense aggre- 
gate which we so loosely designate as 
Romantic Love.” 

“Yes, sir,” acknowledged the non-com- 
mittal Waggles. 

“But the point is,” pursued the man of 
science behind the green-baize table-top, 
“just what do we mean by Romantic Love? 
How long has it been romantic? Is this 
emotional hyperaesthesia something fixed 
and persistent in the race, or is it the pro- 
duct of comparatively modern civiliza- 
tion? Must we limit it to Schopenhauer’s 
‘instinct of philoprogenitiveness,’ and re- 
gard it as a sort of specialized sexual 
desire, or must we make it embrace not 
only the individualized affection of the 
modern but also that ecstatic friendship 
and that rega’d for the universal which 
we usually accept as Platonic love? Was 
romantic love between unmated man and 
woman unknown before Dante’s Vita 
Nuova, and was Greek love only that con- 
jugal and post-matrimonial tenderness 
which such men as Boas and Finck would 
have us believe? Or was Eskstein, remem- 
bering Ovid and his Ars Amoris, remem- 
bering Sappho of Lesbos, remembering 
Diotima herself, who, according to Plato, 
gave Socrates the first true discourse on 
such a theme,—I say, was &skstein right 
in his contention that love is as enduring 
and unchanging as the poets would have 
us believe?” 


V AGGLES, feeling the searching 
lenses on him, like head-lights, re- 
mained uncomfortably silent. 

“What, Waggles, is your opinion on 
that?” prompted the man of science. 

“That’s something I’ve—I’ve never gore 
into,” was Waggles’s altogether inade- 
quate reply. 

“Precisely,” said the Dean of Amboro, 
with dolorous triumph. . “And it’s some- 
thing which nobody else seems to want to 
go into. It’s something which science it- 
self has neglected, although Spencer ac- 
knowledges that perhaps, on the whole, 
this phenomenon of falling in love is the 
most interesting episode in the career of 
vhe ordinary man and woman. And if 
men decline to go into the matter, as 
you put it, how are we ever going to reach 
the truth about it?” 

This question seemed to nonplus the 
discomfited Waggles. 

“What's the good of trying to find out 
the truth about it?” he finally inquired. 

“That question, Waggles, is not con- 
sistent with the spirit of science. Other- 
wise, one might ask what’s the good of 
trying to find out the truth about any- 
thing!” 

The only truth seeming to trouble Wag- 
gles at the moment was that a mild and 
moonlit night of early summer lay beyond 
those musty Deanery walls and that from 
the shadowy gloom of the huge maples 
just south of the Tennis Courts he could 
hear the broken sound of music and 
laughing voices. And not all of those 
voices, seeing it was Commencement 
Week, were the voices of men. 
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“So what, Waggles, are we going to do 
about it?” the older man asked with the 
same weary tolerance that a nurse might 
use towards an incorrigibly fretful child. 
Waggles, resenting that note of intellec- 
tual condescension, looked his tormentor 
squarely between the eyes. 

“Why not ask the women some thing 
2” he demanded, backing towards 
the door as he spoke. This movement gave 
his question a not undesired touch of the 
valedictory. 


about it?” 


HE spectacled psychologist at the far 

side of the reading-lamp sighed more 
heavily than before. For Waggles had hit 
on the one stumbling-block along the path 
of al] ethnographic success. You simply 
couldn’t ask women about such things. 
Questionnaires on that theme, Macraven 
had found, were only too sadly impossible. 
His efforts along that line had already 
over-embarrassed him, both as a professor 
and aman. His President, in fact, had 
mildly intimated that universities did not 
subsidize research in the intricacies of 
erotic adventure. And even though the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Russell Street has openly commended 
your work on the Marriage Codes of the 
3londe Esquimaux, you can’t expect to 
discuss the exogamy and endogamy of 
African bush-tribes with the ladies of a 
staid and _ straight-backed Canadian 
town, any more than you can line up a 
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row of girls and expect them to enlighten 
you on the psychology of courtship, even 
though both Bonn and Heidelberg had 
acknowledged you to be a second Gillen. 
It was the old paradox of finding the 
Espousal Rites of the Upper Niger al- 
ways at your elbow, but the neogamistic 
data of your next-door neighbor forever 
withheld from view. 

Even Waggles, the simple-minded Wag- 
gies, had served to bring this home to 
Macraven for the hundredth time. And 
when the Dean of Amboro, emerging from 
his brown study, looked up to address this 
same simple-minded youth, he found that 
Waggles was no longer in the room. That 
robust and rebellious specimen had wrig- 
gled from the cabinet-pin and escaped. 

Macraven, with still another sigh, got 
up from his chair and went to the window. 
Beyond the shadowy maples he could hear 
the lilt and throb of guitars, and the tinkle 
of mandolins, and rising above the music. 
now and then, the sound of light and 
youthful voices. And some of those voices, 
he knew, were the voices of young women. 

It was the old, the never-ending game: 
it was the Senegalese charming the heart 
of his woman with the beat of the tom- 
tom in orgiastic glooms; it was the twi- 
light shepherd of the Pyrenees wooing 
his reluctant mate by means of the three 
stringed rebeck. 

Yet it made Macraven’s thoughts go 
back to his own youth, to other nights of 
quiet moonlight, when he had leaned from 
a window in Oxford and heard much the 
same music and across the level Mazv- 
dalen lawns listened to much the same 
light-noted and happy voices. And still 
later, in Heidelberg, he had often enough 
looked out on the same moonlight, on the 
same odorous beauty of earth and air, on 
the same unphilosophizing call of youth 
to youth. And there, too, at times, he had 


been vaguely depressed by the sound of 
distant laughter and music. 

Yet, in some way, he had always 
seemed above it, barred off and detached 
from it. Instead of bending over mando 
lins, he had bent over microscope-slides 
And instead of living, he had been busy 11 
writing about Life. Instead of climbing 
tower-stairs with impressionable young 
women, after the manner of the redoubt 
able Waggles, he had struggled to make 
the name “Amboro” stand for something 
in the world of anthropology. But as he 
leaned out over the narrow stone sill, gazing 
across the Deanery garden already frag 
rant with its wealth of hyacinths, and out 
across the soft green of the campus, pallid 
in the flat moonlight, and up to the great 
grey Tower, that rose so sentinel-like 
above its huddled college roofs, he felt 
wayward sense of isolation creeping over 
him. He was no longer a young man. He 
was already entered, well entered, upo: 
what his fellow-worker in Science ha 
called “the plateau of life.” Something 
had faded and passed away,—he scarce!) 
knew what. 

Yet it was only in fleeting and abstract 
ed moments like this, he knew, that those 
years of effort crept back to him, in any 
way touched with regret. That lost youth. 
he tried to tell himself, was not altogethe 
a youth of unhappiness. Each season had 
known its accomplishment; each year had 
marked its advance. He had done what 
he had set out to do. Amboro had indeed 
been put on the map of Anthropology, and 
behind him, under the green-shaded light 
on his sadly littered study-table, lay the 
last pages of the third and final volume of 
his “Anatomy of Love.” 

It was, in a way, his life work, or one 
phase of his life work,—and it waa fir 
ished. The last authority had been cor 
sulted, the last reference had been veri 
fied. There would be only the proof-read 
ing; and that would not begin until the 
early autumn. No tinkle of guitars, he 
felt, could ever carfy to listening ears. 
more dulcet music, than that which had 
arisen from the quiet scratching of his 
gold-handled fountain-pen as he slowly 
wrote “Finis” at the foot of his last page 
His college year, with all its avocationa! 
drudgery, was over. His work was done 
And he was tired. 


E turned back to the Tower agai! 

vague and blue above him in the soft 
moonlight. It had always stood there. a 
discreet and reticent friend to his mid 
night questionings, always grim and reso 
lute and purposeful. Sometimes, it is 
true, he had listened with almost joyous 
relief to the birds singing so crazily fron 
its gargoyles and turrets. He had watched 
it soften, spring by spring, with its merci 
fully enfolding ivy. But he had alway: 
liked it best in its midnight taciturnity 
isolated, aloof, unaltering, silent in its 
aspirations, alone in its bald and unbend- 
ing strength. 

He turned to the wide greensward of 
the moonlit Campus again, as the sound 
of women’s voices fell on his ear. His eye 
caught the flutter of their white gowns 
against the blue-green background. He 
could see them moving across the moon 
light, slowly, aimlessly. Some younge) 
girl in their midst was singing. The dusk 
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“You can turn back,” announced the girl. 








gave a touch of mystery to the group; the 
quiet night air, cool and dark and fresh, 
seemed to muffle and mellow their voices, 
imparting a new appeal to them, a new al- 
Jurement. 

A sudden inconsequential pang of envy 
crept through the young Professor of 
Anthropology, leaning out from his little 
Deanery window. 

His youth was vanishing, and he had 
missed the warmer colors, the lighter 
things, the very well-being of life. A 
vague yet essentia! something of existence 
had eluded him. He had not been a drone. 
Neither had he been a dreamer. But even 
idleness, he suddenly felt. carried with it 
its unmerited compensations. 

The careless mandolin and guitar music, 
as he leaned there listening, began to ir- 
ritate him. He was jealous of it, of its 
joyousness, of its artlessness, of its un- 
considering and unregretted abandonment 
to primal emotion. They were nothing but 
a band of college boys, gay and well- 
groomed youths of the Dormitories, friv- 
olling away the last evening of Commence- 
ment Week; a group of chattering girls in 
white, idling contentedly about in the 
moonlight. 


E shut the small diamond-paned win- 

dows, sharply. Then he drew the 
curtains, and turned a little wearily to his 
study-table. 

He had been working too hard, he told 
himself, as he pushed back the litter of 
papers before him. He had been living 
too long on the North side of life. The 
only tower he had watched had been that 
cloistral tower of granite. It was a tan- 
gible tower, and an enduring one, cold to 
the touch, sombre to the eye. But beyond it, 
he had always indeterminately felt, there 
was some far-off sister tower, some frail- 
er thing of softly-fashioned ivory, the 
fragile abode of idleness and dreams, the 
pinnacle of poetry and longing. That was 
the tower his over-studious years had left 
untrodden. And that was the tower he 
most needed now, he told himself, before it 
was too late. 

His line of thought was disrupted by a 
sudden knock on the door. His listlessly 
authoritative “Come” was answered by 
the unlooked for appearance of Taussig, 
the associate Professor of Philosophy. 
Macraven rose with a sudden change of 
expression, from diffidence to interest, as 
he saw who his visitor was. But Taussig 
motioned him back into his seat with a 
wave of his long cherry pipe-stem. 

The difference in the two men was 
marked. The associate Professor in Phil- 
osophy was short and stout. The eyes that 
shone out from under the shadows of his 
beetling brows were small, restless, almost 
furtive in their quickness of movement, 
had it not been for the settled good nature 
about the lines of the mouth. His vest 
was unbuttoned, and his dress, on the 
whole, tended towards untidiness, redo- 
lent, as always, of strong tobacco. His 
sentenres came from his tongue a little 
loose and thick in utterance, in strange 
contradiction of his unwavering and ma- 
chine-like precision of thought on the 
platform before his classes. 

John Herrin Macraven, on the other 
hand, was exceptionally tall, and some- 
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what clumsily put together as to frame. 
His shoulders were marked by that slight 
roundness which is sometimes known as 


the scholar’s stoop. His face was clean- 


shaven, firm and clear-cut in outline, but 
given the appearance of being unusually 
long and ascetic-like by the high smooth 


strokes that left 
it almost rectangular. The nose, however, 
was straight and well-chiselled, with the 
large nostril of physical strength, latent 
or neglected. The marked droop of the 
mouth-corners, which gave the face its 
occasional aspect of grimness, might be 
taken as a conscious and deliberate as- 
sumption of the authoritative attitude, so 
kindly were the wide-set hazel eyes, so 
pensive their abstracted gaze. The hair 
was thin on the high temples, and the 
face, on the whole, was contemplative and 
conciliating, but joyless. In moments of 
strong feeling, as of outraged Right, it 
was almost saturnine, and only the ex- 
ercise of a sentry-like will, guarding the 
widening lines of abstraction, saved it: 
from being an emotional and betrayingly 
mobile face. An air of fixed preoccupa- 
tion, of continuous thought along ever- 
ramifying avenues of research, marked 
him as a man who would always be more 
an observer than an actor in life. 

Yet there was something perversely 
fresh and adolescent about him, for all 
his sense of mental maturity. In affairs 
not of the mind, in fact, he was still a 
good deal of the boy. But even this again 
was contradicted by the impression of 
something untamed and _ irrepressible, 
carrying with it the conviction that any 
tranquillity which his ever-questioning 
mind might attain to, would be wrung 
from the dust of struggle, and not won 
from the serenity of a spirit resigned. 


forehead, blocked out in 


S Boers was, in fact, something un- 

tamed and aggressive in the very 
gesture with which Macraven thrust 
back from him a loose pyramid of exam- 
ination-papers heavily overscored with 
blue penciling. 

“How’s Love?” asked Taussig, as he 
dropped into a wide-armed rattan chair. 
The associate professor in Philosophy, 
Macraven remembered, always asked 
that question, and Macraven himself al- 
ways winced at it. There were times, 
indeed, when he strongly suspected it was 
prompted by some possible incongruity 
between his personality and the paths 
of his research-work. But Taussig was 
the enfant terrible of the Amboro fac- 
ulty; allowances had to be made for him. 

“With me, it’s at last a closed issue,” 
announced the man at the desk. 

“On paper?” amended Taussig. There 
was still a touch of mockery in his tones. 

“On paper!” solemnly conceded Mac- 
raven. “Excepting the fact, of course, 
that my next four years must go to a 
study of Sexual Selection.” 

Taussig, nursing his pipe-bow]l in short 
thick fingers, nodded comprehendingly. 

“And you feel rather lost, I dare say, 


‘with the big job off your hands?” 


“Yes, I feel rather lost,” acknowledged 
Macraven. 

“Then why don’t you try smoking?” 

There were times when Taussig was 
hard to put up with. 


“You’ve asked me that before, I think, 
and my answer still is that life has a 
ways seemed quite short enough—in fact, 
altogether too sorrowfully short, for what 
there is to do, without devising anaesthet 
izing for making it st 
shorter. 

“Heigho!” 
denly grew 


instruments 


” 


Then he 
“You need a rest!” 


said Taussig. 


rrave. 


“I’m going to take one. Doctor Shot 
well has asked me up to his place at 
Cedar Hills. I'm off, the first of the 
week.” 

‘But I saw somewhere that Shotwe! 
was starting for London to read that 


paper of his on Reconstructive Anthropo 
geny?” 
“Precisely; and I’ve engaged to look 
after his place when he’s away!” 
Taussig smoked in silence for a mon 


ent or two. 

“He has a daughter, if I remember 
correctly?” said the man in the arn 
chair. 


“Yes,” answered Macraven, picking up 
his terra-cotta figurine of a heavy-browed 
and helmeted Minerva, and gazing at it 
absently, “a mere child.” His last mem 
ory of Shotwell’s offspring was that of ar 
impish and spider-legged youngster who 
had once upset a bottle of ink over his 
fourth chapter of The Mating of Mam 
mals. 

“Hm! Do you know how old a child?” 
asked Taussig. 


M ACRAVEN did not. Replacing the 
Minerva, he took up his little airy 
ivory Phryne. 

“Ah, that back to young 
Sewell,” said Taussig, elliptically. “It’s 
young Richard Ford Sewell of the Fourth 
Year. He’s asked me to help him out of 
that Memorial Hall scrape with Rams 
dell.” 

‘But why should we make an excep 
tion of young Sewell’s case?” said the 
Dean of Amboro, with a sudden resump 
tion of the academic mien. 

“He tells me,” confessed Taussig, “that 
he hopes to be married pretty soon.” 

“Poor devil!” said Macraven. His con 
panion understandingly. Ma 
raven’s most widely read book, throug} 
what always seemed to its author som: 
inscrutable caprice of public taste, had 
been his “Woman Retrogressive.” From 
the purely scientific side, it had done little 
more, of course, than provide a new and 
startling viewpoint for the world of psy- 
chology. But it had marked its creator 
as a misogynist of uncompromising and 
self-confessed extremes. This traditior 
had grown, though its ready adoption by 
the rebuffed women of his Amboro world 
caused small distress to the studious and 
ascetic-minded scholar who already found 
life too short for the work that lay be- 
fore him. 

“Sewell isn’t a bad sort,” said Taussig. 

“But what can 7 do?” demanded Mac- 
raven. 

“It occurred to me that you might ,have 
Miss Appleby speak to her uncle about 
it” 

Taussig smiled as he watched the mis 
ogynist, who was nervously fingering his 
helmeted Minerva. “You see, you have 

Continued on page 102 


brings me 


smiled, 











Canadian Enterprise in the Tropics 


VER since the people of 
E Canada placed them- 

selves determinedly be- 
hind the Intercolonial and 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way projects and in 
face of mighty ob- 
stacles, financial and 
physical, succeeded in 
driving a continuous 
steel line of track 
nearly four thousand 
miles in length across 
an unpeopled contin- 
ent, Canadian enter- 
prise has been a force 
to be reckoned with. It 
has subsequently built 
two additional trans- 
continental lines; it 
has evolved a canal 
system which, for 
solidarity and extent, 
stands unsurpassed; it 
has harnessed great 
waterfalls and devel- 
oped tremendous 
forces of hydro-elec- 
trie energy. 

To-day at Quebec, 
Canadian enterprise is 
building the biggest 
bridge of its kind in 
the world. Within a 
few miles, similar en- 
terprise is construct- 
ing a drydock of mammoth proportions. 
At Halifax and St. John, harbor works 
are in process of evolution, the ultimate 
extent of which will astonish the world. 
On the Niagara peninsula, national enter- 
prise is to be seen in action re-construct- 
ing om an enormous scale the Welland 
Canal. In the Rockies there is nearing 
completion the greatest tunnel ever 
driven through a mountain, while—fur- 
ther interesting illustration of Canadian 
enterprise—there is to-day being placed 
in position on Vancouver Island, the 
largest telescope yet made by human 
hands. ; 

These are a few instances of that spirit 
of progress and manifestation of faith in 
the future of their country, which have 
impelled Canadians to undertake big 
schemes of national development. All 
other countries, of course, have also 
achieved marvels, nor is there any 
intention to contend that Canadians have 
surpassed their neighbors in the extent 
or importance of their undertakings. All 
that is meant is to demonstrate that the 
people of the Dominion have enterprise 
and that, considering sparseness of pop- 
ulation and other obstacles in the way of 
progress, their enterprise is unquestion- 
ably deserving of generous recognition. 

Apart altogether, however, from what 
has been accomplished in Canada itself, 
there are further examples—-perhaps less 
well known—of activity in construction 
and development on the part of Canadians 
which go to prove even more forcibly that 
they. as a people, possess enterprise in 
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Cars of the Canadian owned and operated tramway system 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, crossing the Carioca Aqueduct. 


abundant proportions. While it might 
seem to the casual observer as if there 
were surely scope enough within the enor- 
mous area of the Dominion itself for the 
exercise of all possible national and indi- 
vidual enterprise, this has not been the 
case. Some of the roving spirit of their 
ancestors evidently continues to course in 
the blood of Canadians, for within the 
past two decades certain groups of them 
have planned, financed and carried out 
hydro-electric power and other schemes in 
the West Indies, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, the magnitude of which must certain- 
ly astonish those not already familiar 
with the details of these important un- 
dertakings. 


HE connecting link between Canada, 

the islands of the West Indies and the 
republics of South and Central America, 
has been Halifax. Years ago by means of 
sailing vessels and more recently by 
steamboat communication, there has 
been maintained a close business associa- 
tion between the Nova Scotian port and 
the West Indian Islands. The merchants 
of Halifax shipped dried cod and other 
supplies south and brought sugar, mo- 
lasses and tropical products north. Oc- 
casionally they journeyed to the islands 
themselves and became personally ac- 
quainted with people and _ conditions 
among: them. 

Out of this interchange of products and 
incidental social intercourse, there de- 
veloped the first concrete instance of the 
extension of Canadian enterprise to the 


southward. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia, on the direc- 
torate of which were several 
Halifax merchant princes, 
who were familiar 
with island conditions, 
resolved in 1889 to 
place a branch of their 
institution on the is- 
land of Jamaica, and 
W. S. Stavert, subse- 
quently conspicuous in 
the winding-up of the 
defunct Ontario Bank 
and in the rehabilita- 
tion of the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper 
Co., was sent to Kings- 
ton to open it. The 
move was an auspi 

cious one, as_ subse- 
quent events have 
abundantly proved. It 
was the direct precur- 
sor of an extension of 
Canadian banking fa- 
cilities to several of 
the West Indian is- 
lands, while indirectly 
it led to the develop- 
ment by Canadian 
companies of those 
public utility services 
on the islands to which 
reference will be made 
at greater length later 
on. Just as in Western Canada, the financ- 
ing of the wheat crop each year is a well- 
rewarded service rendered by the banks, 
so in the West Indies the financing of the 
sugar and tobacco crops proves an equal- 
ly, if not more, remunerative undertaking 
for those banking institutions engaged in 

it. Last year it is well known that West 
Indian sugar accounted in great measure 
for the unusually large profits of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia and the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the two banks most extensively 
represented in the Islands. 

Jamaica has remained the centre of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia’s West Indian ac- 
tivity. It has nine branches on the island 
which provide practically all the banking 
facilities required in the colony, including 
the Government business. Following the 
earthquake of; 1907, the management 
erected at Kingston what is generally re- 
garded as the finest bank building in the 
West Indies. It is the most beautiful 
structure in the business section of Kings- 
ton, designed by Canadian architects in 
the Spanish style, and so constructed as 
to be practically earthquake-proof. Twen- 
ty-five clerks are required to carry on the 
business transacted within its walls and, 
to make things pleasant for them after 
banking hours, the Bank has built a staff 
house, called the Acadia Club, five miles 
from the city at the foot of the Port 
Royal Mountains. 

Ten years after the Nova Scotia in 
vaded Jamaica, the Royal Bank, which 
was originally a Halifax institution, 
with Haligonian merchants on _ its 
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Street scene in San Juan, Porto Rico, where power, light and 


tramway facilities are all supplied by a Canadian Company 


board, opened up in Cuba. The Spanish- 
American War was just over and the big 
island had come under a United States 
protectorate. Outside capital had, as a 
result, every reason to believe that condi- 
tions would henceforth remain stable, and 
the directors of the Royal Bank were 
quick to perceive the advantage of estab- 
lishing themselves early on the island. 

Mr. Pease, the genera] manager, vis- 
ited Havana in November, 1898, to in- 
vestigate the situation. He found business 
conditions demoralized as a result of the 
war; but the outlook for the future was 
bright. The prospects before a Canadian 
branch bank seemed good, particularly as 
at that time there was no institution in 
Cuba doing a general banking business. 
The Spanish Bank.of Cuba was practical- 
ly defunct and such banking facilities as 
existed were furnished by merchant 
bankers, who were specialists in sugar, 
tobacco and other products. Mr. Pease 
accordingly reported favorably te his 
directors and in January, 1899: the Bank’s 
first branch was opened in Havana. 

For several years progress was slow. 
Banking methods were primitive. Trad- 
ing was largely conducted on a cash basis, 
as, owing to the long war of the insur- 
rection, the credit system did not exist. 
Every merchant was his own banker and 
bought and sold for cash. The banks were 
simply used as depositories: no interest 
was expected on deposits; and other 
methods of doing business were elemental. 
By degrees, however, the public were 
brought to learn and conform to modern 
methods, and concurrently the Bank be- 
gan to gain ground. 


“HE Royal Bank received its greatest 
impetus in Cuba when, in 1904, it was 
awarded the contract to distribute to the 
army of the revolution $30,000,000 in set- 
tlement of their claims against the Re- 
public of Cuba. Two years later the bal- 
ance of these claims, amounting to an- 


other $30,000,000, was similarly confided 
to it for distribution. To facilitate the 
paying out of the money, branch offices 
were opened all over the island. These 
offices were at first intended to be merely 
temporary in character, but practically 
all of them were retained after the gov- 
ernment business was completed and thus 
originated the numerous branches—some 
twenty-two in ail—which the Royal Bank 
is operating to-day in Cuba. It is the big 
bank of the biggest island in the West 
Indies, an island, moreover, which comes 
directly under United States control. And 
yet here is a Canadian institution doing 
the bulk of its banking business. 
Extension of the Royal Bank to other 


islands followed and there are now three 
branches in Santo Domingo; three ir 
British Guiana, two in Costa Rica and on 
each in St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica. 
Grenada, British Honduras and Barba- 
dos. Altogether the staff in the south 
consists of 400 men, many of whom are 
Canadians. The Bank has erected most 
of the buildings which it occupies, includ- 
ing managers’ residences, while at Ha 
vana a commodious house set in beautifu 
grounds, has been built in one of the sub- 
irbs for the accommodation of the staff 
The West Indian service is popular wit! 
the bank officers. There is a spice of ad 
venture in going to the Indies and the 
ife there offers striking contrasts to that 
the towns or cities of Canada. 


ARTLY through the establishment of 

the banks in the West Indies and part 
ly from other causes, Canadians have be 
come gradually interested in several im 
portant enterprises in the Islands. An¢ 
just here it may be explained that the 
great bulk of the Canadian undertakings 
in the south have been along the lines of 
hydro-electric power development. Ir 
most places certain facilities already ex 
isted. There were, for instance, tram lines 
operated by mule power or by electric 
power supplied by small steam plants. 
These were expensive to run and inade- 
quate to meet the increasing needs of the 
times. What the Canadian financiers did 
in practically every case was to secure 
from governments concessions for the de 
velopment of hydro-electric energy and 
franchises for the operation of electric 
railways, street lighting systems, and 
other services. Armed with these, they 
bought out existing companies, built big 
power plants and transmission line and 
placed the tramway, lighting and power 
services of the several cities on an up-to- 
date modern basis. 

In unravelling the threads of circum- 
stance surrounding the evolution of the 





The great concrete dam at Comerio Falls in the interior of Porto 
Rico, a typical example of Canadian enterprise in the Tropics. 





various companies op- 
erating in the cities of 
the south, one en 
counters a rather 
curious coincidence. 
During the nineties, 
there was_ brought 
about in Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, an amal- 
gamation of a number 
of independent coal 
mining companies. The 
resultant corporation 
became known as the 
Dominion Coal Co. 
now a constituent part 
of the Dominion Steel 
Corporation. In_ its 
formation, in addition 
to Nova Scotian capi- 
tal, a good deal of 
Montreal money was 
employed, among 
others the late James 
Ross taking an im- 
portant interest. 

There was certain 
engineering work to 
be done in connection 
with the floating of 
the company, and 
to attend to it a young engineer, by 
the name of F. S. Pearson, was employed. 
He was an American, a native of Lowell, 
Mass. Born in humble circumstances, he 
had, by dint of resistless energy and 
close application, succeeded in advancing 
himself to a position of recognized auth- 
ority as a civil and electrical engineer. 
James Ross had called him in, in a con- 
sultative capacity, when he was electri- 
fying the Montreal Street Railway sys- 
tem, and had a high appreciation of his 
abilities. 


OW, note the circumstances. Upper 

Canadian capitalists join Halifax 
capitalists in consolidating the mines of 
Cape Breton. F. S. Pearson, the man who 
above all others was to become responsible 
for the Canadian power developments 
down south, makes the acquaintance of a 
powerful Toronto - Montreal - Halifax 
group of financiers. Clearly, the train is 
laid for an interesting dénouement. 

Dr. Pearson, for he subsequently re- 
ceived a doctor’s degree, became still 
closer associated with Canadian capital- 
ists through his supervision of the electri- 
fication of the street railways of Toronto 
and Winnipeg, then as now controlled by 
Sir William Mackenzie and his associates. 
He also got into more intimate touch with 
the moneyed men of Halifax as organizer 
and builder of the Halifax Tramways 
System. For a time afterwards he was 
engaged on most important work in New 
York and Brooklyn, but he never forgot 
his Canadian friends, and in 1898 an op- 
portunity came for him to renew his 
acquaintance with them. 

Becoming seized with the possibility of 
doing for South American cities what he 
had been doing for American and Cana- 
dian cities he went south to look over the 
ground. What he found in Brazil, will be 
dealt with later. In the meantime he saw 
a chance for a little pioneer work in 
Kingston, Jamaica, and suggested to the 
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Rio’s two-million-dollar Municipal Theatre is typical of the great 
Brazilian 
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Electric Co. was 
formed with Mr. 
Stairs as _ president 
and W. B. Ross, K.C., 
R. E. Harris, K.C., 
Charles Archibald and 
B. F. Pearson, direc- 
tors — a purely Hali- 
fax corporation. The 
management prompt- 
ly electrified and ex- 
tended the tramways 
and built a new 600 
horse-power power- 
house. 

The Halifax inter- 
ests next turned their 
attention to the city 
of Camaguey in Cuba, 
forming the Cama- 
guey Co., with a paid- 
up capital of $700,000. 
The latter with the 
Demerara and Trini- 
dad Co.’s have been 
controlled for the most 
part in Halifax, and 
the same men appear 
on the boards of each, 


city, where Canadians control every public utility. they being for the 


Montreal Street Railway interests that 
they might with advantage take hold of 
the situation there. James Ross thor- 
oughly approved of the idea and handed 
over the project to F. L. Wanklyn, then 
manager of the Montreal Railway, and to 
his son, Jack Ross. 

The West India Electric Company, the 
first of the group of Canadian power en- 
terprises in the West Indies, was forth- 
with formed, with the modest capital of 
$800,000. A bond issue of $600,000 was 
put out, and under a special license 
granted by the governor of the colony, 
the project was launched. A hydro-elec- 
tric power plant was erected on the Rio 
Cobre River, 22 miles from Kinkston, 
where 800 horse-power was developed, 
and a tram line was built, equipped and 
put in operation in the city. 


YEAR after the Montreal Street 

Railway interests established them- 
selves in Kingston, a Montreal-Halifax 
group followed their example and secured 
electric lighting and tramway licenses in 
Georgetown, Demerara. They formed the 
Demerara Electric Company with a capi- 
tal of $850,000 (since reduced to $425,000 
by act of the Government of British 
Guiana) and an authorized bonded indebt- 
edness of $500,000. 

Then John F. Stairs. a prominent Hali- 
fax merchant, sent C. EH. Cahan to Trini- 
dad to see what could bé done there in the 
way of power development. Mr. Cahan 
found three small companies already 
operating in Port of Spain—the Trini- 
dad Light & Power Co., which provided 
electric light; the Tramways Co. of 
Trinidad. a seven-mile mule-power line: 
and the Belmont Tramway Co., a short 
electric road, a mile and a half in length. 
He was instructed to take steps to buy 
them out and secure a franchise from the 
government for the provision of power 
and the operation of tramways. These 
steps were taken in 1901 and the Trinidad 


most part directors of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. Much of the 
capital was supplied in the Maritime 
Provinces, where the three companies are 
regarded as evidences of the interest of 
Nova Scotians in the West Indian islands. 
It is now proposed to dispose of the Cama- 
guey Co. to New York capitalists. As it 
is the smallest of the three systems and is 
on an island not under British control, the 
sale will not be regarded as such a loss as 
would be the case with either of the other 
systems. 


HE fifth West Indian project, that of 

the Porto Rico Railways Co., may be 
described as a Max Aitken enterprise. In 
1906, Sir Max, who through his earlier 
association with John F. Stairs and other 
Halifax capitalists had become interested 
in the flotation of securities for the var- 
ious West Indian companies already estab- 
lished, associated himself with the en- 
gineering firm of J. G. White & Co., New 
York, in the development of a power pro- 
ject at Comerio Falls, in the vicinity of 
the city of San Juan, Porto Rico. He 
formed a company, with a capital of 
$3,000,000. in which he interested W. B. 
Ross, R. E. Harris and A. E. Collas of 
Halifax, and S. J. Moore, W. K. Mce- 
Naught and D. E. Thomson of Toronto. 
Mr. Ross took the presidency and he him. 
self hecame vice-president. 

The enterprise included the construc- 
tion of a power plant at Comerio Falls, 
the electrification and extension of the 
tramway system in San Juan, and the 
building of a railway, 17% miles long, to 
Caguas in the interior of the island. Al 
these items were duly carried out, and to 
day the Company is operating all these 
services and supplying light and power to 
a great portion of the country. Control 
of the Company has gradually drifted in- 
to Toronto hands. Sir Max Aitken is stil] 
a director. but D. E. Thomson, K.C., is 
now president, and other Torontonians 
have been added to the board 
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There is another Canadian enterprise 
in Porto Rico, viz., the Porto Rico Tele- 
phone Co. it is operating under a fran- 
chise granted in 1914, and has a plant 
valued at over a million dollars, serving 
the whole island. Control is largely in 
local hands, though the bonds required to 
float the company were sold in Canada. 

Telephones have not, as a rule, figured 
to any extent in Canadian developments 
in the Islands, but there is one notable 
exception. Some few years ago when the 
Union Bank of Hatifax was in existence, 
the manager of its branch at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, became aware that the 
local telephone company was in difficul- 
ties. He communicated with his head of- 
fice and the result was that J. H. Winfield, 
general manager of the N. S. Telephone 
Co., sent an expert to Port of Spain and 
secured an option on the plant. This was 
afterwards exercised by a company, which 
Mr. Winfield formed in Halifax, called the 
Trinidad Consolidated Telephones, Lim- 
ited. It is now providing the telephone 
service on the island of Trinidad. 


W HILE all these projects were under 

way in the West Indies, the genius 
of Dr. Pearson had been energetically at 
work. Having observed that all the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and 
Canada were now well equipped with 
modern power, traction and lighting sys- 
tems, he began to cast his eyes abroad for 
fresh fields to conquer. South America at- 
tracted his attention. The cities of 
Brazil interested him. He noted their 
growing importance, the inadequacy of 
their electric services and the existence 
within reasonable distance of valuable 
water-powers. 

The city of Sao Paulo, capital of the 
state of the same name, was the scene of 
his first endeavors. Situated just south of 
the tropics, on an elevation 2,400 feet 
above the sea, with wooded mountains en- 
circling its site, it was even then a very 
beautiful and pros- 
perous place. The cof- 
fee-growing industry 
of Brazil centred there 
and from its seaport, 
Santos, two-thirds of 
the world’s supply of 
that product was 
shipped annually. 

Dr. Pearson found 
three private com- 
panies already operat- 
ing in the city. There 
was a miserable little 
tramway system, its 
cars being drawn by 
mules; there was a 
small electric lighting 
plant, driven by steam 
power, and there was 
a primitive twelve- 
mile line of railway 
running as far as San- 
tos Amaro—all this in 
a place with over 250,- 
000 inhabitants. The 
eye of the engineer, 
however, saw more. 
He noted within a 
score of miles of the 
city a water-fall, the 


the 
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location of which was such as to make 
ssible without serious difficulty the con- 
struction of a great power dam. 

With note-books full of statistics, the 
Doctor hurried back to New York. Who 
should he approach for backing in this 
new venture? Large sums of money were 
needed; the project was a distant one and 
it might prove difficult to persuade capi- 
talists to go in for it. Then he remem- 
bered the Canadians—a vigorous, enter- 
prising lot of men even then—-and he 
came north to Toronto and laid the whole 
proposition before William Mackenzie. 

The Toronto capitalist was quite ready 
for an adventure of the kind in Brazil, 
and told Pearson to go ahead, he would 
provide the necessary backing. Quickly 
he gathered round him a little group of 
his associates—-Frederic Nicholls, E. R. 
Wood, George A. Cox, James Gunn, and 
his son, the late A. W. Mackenzie, and 
formed the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & 
Power Co. Shares to the amount of six 
million dollars were issued and sold and 
a similar sum was raised by the 


5 per cent., 30-year gold bonds 


sale of 


HUS adequately financed, Dr. Pear- 
son rushed back to Sao Paulo, bought 
up the necessary franchises, secured con- 


cessions and purchased rights of way and 


other property required for the projected 
works. In September, 1899, the construc- 
tion of the power plant at Parnahyba or 
the Tiete River commenced. This neces- 
sitated the building of an eight-mile 
wagon road across rough and hilly coun- 
try, and the bringing in of great quanti- 
ties of appliances and machinery. Two 
dams were called for, a main one at the 
falls and a smaller one lower down to act 
as a reservoir and reduce the velocity of 
the water at the turbines. These it took 
two years to build, but on their comple- 
tion, the resultant development of power 
was far in excess of that of any other 
power plant in South America. 
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The handsome earthquake-proof headquarters of 
in Kingston, Jamaica. 


Bank of Nova Scotia 


Meanwhile, transmission lines had been 
strung up into Sao Paulo, a sub-statior 
had been built in the city, an underground 
distribution system had been constructed 
and many miles of street railway track 
had been laid. The whole system went in- 
to operation in 1901. Since,then the plant 
has been greatly enlarged to keep pace 
with the growth of the city. First, a 
gigantic reservoir was built at Santos 
Amaro, capable of holding 195,000,000 
cubic metres, Then a few years later, a 
subsidiary company, the Sao Paulo Elec 
tric Co., secured other water powers at 
greater distance from the city and put 
up a five-million-dollar power plant on the 
Sorocaba River, to supplement the power 
furnished from Parnahyba. 

The Sao Paulo enterprise was a huge 
success and the Canadian capitalists, whe 
had backed it, were delighted. Shares ir 
the company rapidly rose in value;, they 
were in extensively on the stock 
speculative fav- 
orites among the people who made a prac 
t Present 
dividends to filter back from Brazil 
and the reputation of the promoter of the 
scheme became firmly established 


traded in 


exchanges and became 


, £91 : . 
tice of following the market. 


began 





was the Sao Paulo ven 
who had not 
undertaking, begar 
Pearson for opportuni 
ties “to be in on” the next propesition. 
Among them was the Doctor’s old friend 
James Ross of Montreal. The head of 
Montreal was anxious for the 
chance to duplicate the feat of the head 
of Toror to Street. 


T HE magician, who was to turn water- 
power into gold, completed his work 

at Sao Paulo in 1901 and at once looked 
about opening for a similar de- 
velopment elsewhere. He found it this 
time in Mexico. Some ninety miles north- 
east of Mexico City the falls of the Ne- 
caxa dropped over a sheer precipice 750 
feet high, providing an 

ideal site for the loca- 

tion of a power plant. 

The falls had already 

been the object of en- 


- 
capitaiists, 


been included in the 


to importune Dr. 


Street 


for ar 


gineering attention, 
and a Frenchman 
named Vaquie had 


formed a company, the 
Société de Necaxa, for 
development purposes 
His intention, how- 
ever, had been simply 
to build a power plant 
and bring industries 
to the spot—not to 
transmit energy to 
Mexico City. The idea 
of a transmission line, 
90 miles in extent, 
seemed at the time to 
be an impossibility. 
Dr. Pearson, getting 
wind of the Vaquie 
concession, went to 
Mexico City and hunt- 
ed up the Frenchman. 
The latter was quite 
willing to sell out and, 
after making the 
necessary survey and 


drawing up his plans, 
the Doctor hastened 
back to Canada. This 
time, he went to 
James Ross. With the 
sweet taste of the Sao 
Paulo plum in their 
mouths, the Mont- 
realers were not slow 
to respond and the 
year 1902 saw the in- 
corporation of the sec- 
ond Pearson company, 
the Mexican Light & 
Power Co. Ross took 
the presidency, J. H. 
Plummer and F. S. 
Pearson were named 


vice-presidents, and 
among the directors 
were Sir George 


Drummond, F.L. 
Wanklyn, E. S. Clous- 
ton and E. R. Wood. 
The hydro-electric 
power project now 
proposed was a far 
more imposing one 
than that at Sao Paulo 
and considerably more in 
capital was originally 
called for. There was, at the outset, a 
bond issue of seven millions, with a paid- 
up share capital of nine millions and a 
half, in all over sixteen million dollars. 
The necessity for this huge outlay lay in 
the fact that, owing to the annual drought 
in Mexico, it was not simply sufficient to 
build one dam, but a long series of dams 
and reservoirs with connecting canals and 
tunnels, had to be included in the scheme. 
Primarily there were to be two dams 
on the Necaxa itself, a storage dam above 
the falls and a smaller dam lower down 
to serve as a regulating reservoir. Then, 
to augment the flow, the waters of the 
Tenango River were to be added to the 
Necaxa by means of a cut and tunnel. 
Further concessions permitted of the 
storing up of the waters in adjacent 
rivers, to the extent of over 100,000,000 
cubic metres. (Incidentally it might be 
noted that at the time it was built, the 
main Necaxa dam was the largest earth- 
filled dam in the world.) 


WV HEN the original concession was 

secured, the Mexican Light & Power 
Co. bought the control of the Mexican 
Electric Works, a German company oper- 
ating a steam power plant in Mexico 
City. Subsequently, through a subsidiary 
company formed for the purpose, it ac- 
quired two rival companies, one owned by 
French and Mexican capital, the other by 
English capital, and placed itself in the 
position of holding a monopoly of the elec- 
tric power and light business of the city. 
The three systems were, of course, united 
and linked up with the big power plant at 
Necaxa Falls. 

New developments now began to follow 
one another with astonishing rapidity. 
No sooner had Dr. Pearson got things 
moving in Mexico, that he was back again 
in Brazil with a still bigger project in 
mind. This was nothing less than the se- 
curing of all the power, light and tram- 
way franchises in the city of Rio de 
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Vedado House, the substantial home of Canadian bank clerks 


the employ of the Royal Bank in Havana, Cuba. 


Janeiro, the capital of the Republic. He 
had been deterred before from undertak- 
ing this work in Rio by the distance of 
possible water-power from the city. Now 
he perceived that distance was no serious 
obstacle. 

There were in Rio at the time four 
large and two small tramway systems, the 
two most important of which were still 
being operated by mule power; a company 
making and selling gas; an electric light 
company and a telephone company. The 
daring Doctor proposed nothing short of 
buying out every public utility in the 
place and uniting them under one manage- 
ment, besides which, of course, he would 
undertake to build adequate hydro-elec- 
tric power plants to run the whole enter- 
prise. 


AN SEBASTIAO DE RIO DE JAN- 

EIRO, to give the city its full title, is 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. A traveller once described it as 
“a city set in a gigantic conservatory 
with mountains for walls.” It skirts the 
shore of a beautiful bay, while behind 
and around it mountains rise in majestic 
splendor. Millions have been spent in 
improving its streets; charming avenues 
have been planted, and public buildings of 
great artistic beauty have been erected. 
At the time Dr. Pearson planned to ac- 
quire its public utilities, it had a popula- 
tion of over three-quarters of a million, 
making it considerably larger than either 
Montreal or Toronto. 

It was quite natural that the second 
Brazilian project should be taken to the 
same interests which had given support 
to the first. Sir William Mackenzie wil- 
lingly agreed to organize another South 
American company and in 1904 the Rio 
de Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power Co. 
came into being, with practically the same 
directorate as controlled the affairs of 
the Sao Paulo Co. The new corporation, 
however, had a very much larger capital 


— $25,000,000 of stock 


and $25,000,000 of 
bonds being author- 
ized. 


The building of the 
first power plant at 
Rio das Lages, forty- 
five miles from Rio, 
was described at the 
time as an _ achieve- 
ment, which only the 
pen of a Kipling could 
adequately visualize 
It was one of the great 
stories of human en- 
terprise. First, the en- 
gineers had to convey 
with the greatest dif- 
ficulty across a moun- 
tain range, the ma- 
chinery and supplies 
needed to make a be- 
ginning. Then a 16- 
mile railway was 
built to expedite the 
handling of materials. 
The gigantic task was 
pushed rapidly along. 
Topographical condi- 
tions favored the work 
and the configuration 
of the land was such as to make it possible 
to construct a natural reservoir of great 
capacity by erecting a dam of moderate 
gize. A lake 16 miles in length, impound- 
ing over seven billion cubic feet of water, 
was presently formed. 

Of the developments in Rio itself, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. The com- 
pany controls everything in that big city 
in the nature of tramway, light, power, 
gas and telephone services. All the sys- 
tems have been modernized. New gas 
works have been built. Electric lines 
have been extended. Radial lines have 
been constructed or taken over from in- 
dependent companies. The telephone sys- 
tem has been extended to other cities. Att 
these developments have cost money and 
the capital of the company has again and 
again been enlarged. 


"a= Rio Company put on its feet, as it 
were, Dr. Pearson returned to Mexico 
to watch progress at Necaxa. Now the 
Mexican Light & Power Co. differed from 
the Brazilian companies in that it did not 
control the tramway system in Mexico 
City. That belonged to the Mexico Elec- 
tric Tramways Co To acquire the latter 
appeared to the Doctor a desirable step 
and to do so he set about it in the usual 
way. A new company, called the Mexico 
Tramways Co., was formed in Toronto. 
It was the most purely Pearsonian com- 
pany yet established. He himself took the 
presidency and Z. A. Lash, who had done 
the legal work for the Brazilian enter- 
prises, became vice-president. 

The Light & Power and the Tramways 
Company, while interlocking to a certain 
extent, were yet largely under different 
direction. The former might almost have 
been called a Bank of Montreal enter-’ 
prise, the latter a Bank of Commerce en- 
terprise. The two companies were mut- 
ually dependent and it soon became ap- 
parent that a closer union would be de- 

Continued on page 70 
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Behind the Bolted Door? 


SYNOPSIS, 


Judea Rishop and Ib 
Laeneham are summoned to 
the fushionable duplea I 


Hansi 


society 


apartments of Mrs 
Fisher, a wealthy 
woman, who ia interested 
in welfare work, to the ea 
tent of employing Pris 

admitted by 


shows 


sate They are 
man servant, 
alarm, but no one 
1fter waiting for 

investigate and find 
lower apartments are deserted, the 
having skipped cut The two men 
break into the rooms of Mra. Fisher 
the three leading off the corridor are 
locked in as they try to get in, Thew 
hear knocking inside, but 
when a door is they find nothing 


help 
Jimmy, the who 
signs of 


them. 


comes to 
some time 
that the 


servants 


recetre 
they start to 


then try to 
abore, but 
doors 
turn 
roices and a strange 


broken down 


in the epartments—but the body of Mrs. 
Fisher who has been dead tivo hours There is 
absolutely no door or window by hich an 
escape could have been made 


Continued 


CHAPTER III- 


6e R. WILLINGS?” 
“He’s in our Settlement. And 
he called here to see Mrs. 


Fisher just before you, this afternoon. 
He came back while you were here. You 
must have seen him—the young man with 
the big glasses?” 
“Oh—oh, yes. 
police holding him? 


Now we know. But the 
What for?” 

“Why, just because he was here, and 
because no one saw him leaving again 
and some money has been taken. And 
there’s something something 
absurd ] 


else, too— 


that they can twist into looking 
a great deal worse!” 

“We'll be up there immediately.” 

“Well!” said Laneham, thoroughly puz- 
zled. “But we'd have going back 
very soon in any case.” 

And in a few moments they were 1 
their great-coats. 


been 


Once more it was storming—a_ wild 
drive of sleet and snow. But, with an of- 
ficer, D. Hope was waiting for them, coat 
open and wide of eye, at the crowded curb. 

“Come in—this way.” And she hur- 
ried them to an elevator. When they 
pushed out again, she led them straight 
down the corridor, through more report 
ers and patrolmen and plain-clothes men, 
to the big Fisher reception-room. 

Police officers half filled it. At a table 
in the’ centre sat Inspector McGloyne, 
Chief of the Detective Bureau. Boyce, 
the Commissioner, was present too. But, 
plainly,—for the time, at any rate,—he 
was leaving full authority to the Inspec- 
tor, the Judge’s “Hell-Roaring Jake.” 

And because Bishop was to be the new 
District Attorney, the man lifted his big 
blue jowl in a half-greeting as they en- 
tered. 

“Glad t’ see you, Judge, glad t’ see you.” 

Then he turned back, jaw out, to young 
Willings, who stood, white and very quiet, 
in front of him. 

D. Hope had taken her stand again at 
Willings’ right. Her hand seemed feeling 
out for his. 

“An’ now, young people, now maybe we 
can start again.” 


itestrated 


standing at his left, 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


RALEIGH 


by HENRY 


M CGLOYNE’S hand was big and puffy 
and red-haired and toad-freckled. 
He kept lifting it from the table and, in a 
sort of punctuation, dropping it again. 
“We won’t say anything about this, Mr. 
Willings,’—he picked up a large blue 
bank envelope. “By your own say-so, Mrs. 
Fisher had likely put $500 of nice new 
money in it for your Settlement house. 
An’ yet, when you look into it the money 
is gone and there’s only this.” He spilled 
out its contents, a dozen sheets of bill- 
sized, blank grey paper, upon the table. 
‘An’ we won’t say any more about just 
when an’ how you left this apartment an’ 
apartment-house when you were through. 
No more, at present, about that. I’ll just 
ask you and the young lady to repeat your 
pretty little good-bye talk before you 
went to see Mrs. Fisher—All just jokin’, 
of course—-just pure jokin’.” 

“Any decent person would know that it 
was!” 

That from D. Hope; and she flamed it. 

“Please!” Willings tried to stop her. 
“You can see what a rotter he is.” 

“Oh, sure! Sure!” And suddenly Hell- 
Roaring Jake began to live up to his 
name. 

“Oh, sure you can! An’ 
just jokin’! 
little silk-stockin’s 
tionin’ it yourselves. 


sure you were 
That’s why you two smooth 
never bothered men- 

An’ now, Meehan,” 
he swivelled about to a young patrolman 
“will you just re- 
peat said talk for us again?” 

“Why.” began that young patrolman 
worriedly, “I’ve got to say, Chief, that I 
took it for kiddin’ myself. An’ I only 
brought it up——” 

“Now, kill that kill that! All you 
got to repeat for us is your evidence.” 

“Well, they’—pointing to Willings and 
Miss Hope—“they were talkin’ about Mrs. 


see 


isher—anyways, some Mrs. Fisher——” 
“Sure. Sure. Some Mrs. Fisher——” 
“And she—the girl—asks him how he 
was goin’ to get somethin’ from her 
from Mrs. Fisher—money, it was. A hun- 
dred thousand, he mentioned. And he 


says he’ll ask her first, and then, if she 
doesn’t give up, he—but, Chief, now, it 
was just kiddin’, and nothin’ but—he 
makes out he’s goin’ to choke her for the 
pearls.” 


OTH Laneham and the Judge started 

forward together. And then they 
saw that Boyce, the Commissioner, was 
intervening, too. 

“McGloyne,” he was saying, 
you at the start—and I had 
mise——” 

“Mr. Commissioner,” said Bishop, “Miss 
Hope is my confidential secretary. Ana if 
it’s any crazier to suspect the boy !——” 

“I know, I know.” Boyce was a lean, 
clean, grey ex-army man. “McGloyne, will 
you let me have a moment with the young 


“T asked 


your pro- 


people alone? Judge, 
and Dr. Laneham———” 

He got no further. 
Cursing and crying out 
inarticulately, some one 
was forcing his way out 
of another group of police officers in the 
rear. 

It was Professor Fisher himself., And 
even a first glance would have shown them 
that the man was beside himself. 

He had what Bishop had called “a 
patent-medicine face’’—the eyes too large 
and magnetic, the richly curling beard, 
the too exotic good looks—of the face of 
the physician printed with the typical 
yellow-journal remedy. 

But now, with his wife’s body lying in 
that room beyond, his eyes were bloodshot 
and his cheeks pastily colorless. More 
than ever, too, did his German accent 
come out. 

“T desire to ask,” he cried, shaking his 
hand at Willings—“I desire to ask if, 
after all, you are going to led him go? 
He vas here. He came—he came to de- 
mand money from my wife for his Settle- 
ment. He vas the last one to see her alife 
And you are going to led him go! 
And the girl—bei Gott, the girl—is liddle 
better!” 

“They’re dismissed on my 
ance,” Bishop answered him. 
pardonable ever to attach 
them.” 

“Unpardonable! Unpardonable!” he 
foamed; “then I gif you notice right away 
now, if you think all law and justice can 
be stopped in the first hour——” 

“Professor Fisher——” The Commis 
sioner tried to calm him, “if you will 
merely trust in me——” 

“T will not! I will not!” 

Boyce waited for no more. 

“Judge, will you bring your friends this 
way. 


recognis- 
“Tt was un- 
suspicion to 


E opened the door to the big dining- 
room. And when they were alone at 
last. he turned to Bishop again. 

“T’ll have them both dismissed on 
recognisance——” 

“Thank you.” 

“But as for escaping publicity 

“Oh, no escape now from that!” 

“Or even from the implication of 
guilt———” 

“Oh, not a doubt of it. Not a doubt of 
it!” said the Judge again. “And McGloyne 
will believe in it most firmly of all. Boyce, 
tell me, aren’t there any reliable private 
detective agencies?” 


your 


“Certainly. But hardly for us, you 
know.” 
“Then cross out the agency. Suppos- 


ing some competent private individual, 
working largely sub rosa——” 

The Commissioner laughed and snapped 
his teeth on it. 

“Bring him to me. He’s some one we've 
long been looking for.” 

Bishop turned to Dr. Laneham. 

“Laneham, I remind you again of what 
we were speaking of on the way uptown 
to-day. You see how much these young- 








sters are in the need of help. I can give 
it only indirectly, for to-morrow I'll be 
District Attorney and virtually their pro- 
secutor. But you--you have long wanted 
to put your psychoanalysis to the test. 
And here is your opportunity. The thing 
can’t be wholly supernatural—and I ask 
you to make this case your own.” 

“Bishop!”-—again the Doctor put it 
from him, with a sort of horror: “Im- 
impossible!” 

“Oh, you must! You will!” 

It was D. Hope who was appealing now. 
And she had all but thrown herself upon 
him. Yet from the first one could see that 
it was not of herself that she was think- 
ing. “You’ve so often told me, too, of what 
you believed that you—that a little mod- 
ern science——” 

“My dear girl!” The Doctor still re- 
sisted, and turned to Willings. 

“You'll have the good will of Judge 
Bishop, you know, and the Commissione1 


” 


“Yes, Laney,” repeated the Judge; 
“but they must have your help, first of 
all.” He shook him by the shoulder: 
“Come, come, old man, you might as well 
give in at once.” 


A ND in that moment Laneham did give 
4 in. He turned again, and his consent 
came in the form of a question. 

30th you children live at that Hudson 
reet Settlement of yours?” 

“Te 

“And, for a time at least, it’ll not be 
y comfortable for you there?” 

“Oh,” cried D. Hope, “it’ll be awful!” 
“Very well. Then I engage to do what 
/ can if you two will do this for me—pick 
ip your traps and come up and stay and 
work along with me.” 

“Dr. Laneham!” 

“Why not? Can you give me one good 
reason? We'll all be amateur detectives 
together, and no two people are in a posi- 
tion to help me more. As for the chaper- 
onage, as long as Mrs. Neilson is on her 
job, no possible chance to cavil at that!” 

He looked at the Judge again: “I’ll be 
taking away your confidential secretary, 
you know.” . 

“T give you both my blessing.” 

“Very well.” And then the Doctor ad- 
iressed himself to Boyce. “I suppose if 
you can take on one special deputy, you 
can take on three———?” 

“I can give you your papers within an 
hour.” 

“Done! 

And, a moment later, the Commissioner 
had gone back to McGloyne and left them 
aione., 


” 


T was Laneham’s first intention, too, to 

take both young people down to his ear, 
and send them home at once. He was 
very soon to regret that he had not. 

It was the Judge who prevented him. 
Bishop had continued to pat D. Hope’s 
shoulder reassuringly. 

“When you see,” he told her, “what the 
Doctor can really produce from his bag 
of tricks——!” 

“I hope so,”- said Laneham; “I hope 
there’ll be something, anyway.” 

“Let’s see,” Bishop went on. “Some of 
those basic principles you were laying 
down for me this afternoon, what were 
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they again? That Zancray lad, now, what 
was his method of getting at the truth?” 

“Zancray? Zancray’s postulate?” Lane 
ham could hardly put the question aside, 
and he explained the allusion to the 
others. “Why, Zancray is a French 
psychologist who’s been making a stud) of 
crime and criminal investigations. And 
he bases his work most largely on a theory 
that in general no friend of —of the victim 
ever tells everything. Either for what 
they imagine are the victim’s best in- 
terests, or for their own, they always hold 
out something.” 

At the moment he was looking at Wil- 
lings; and it was his expression that be 
gan first to bring him to a halt. “They 
always hold out something,” he repeated, 
“and if you could only get all those hold 
outs and fit them together oi 

He did not really finish at all. For 
from Willings’ face he had turned his eyes 
increduously to Miss Hope’s, to the 
Judge’s. And upon all three—it was ab 
surd, it was impossible, but it was there 

upon the faces of all of them there was 
the selfsame betrayal. In the psycho 
logical laboratory he had heard it given a 
name—‘the Zancray look”! Next mo- 
ment, indeed, seeing one another, all three 
had realized that it was there. 

The Judge was the first to give the pre 
posterous situation a sputtering and in- 
dignant denial. 

“Well, really, Lareham, really! When, 


for years I have been Mrs. Fisher’s per- 
sonal attorney!—and when every profes- 
sional man Is intrusted with certain con- 
fidences—certain secrets, if you like—if 
you can imagine for one moment i 

“Bishy!” 

But by then young Willings, as white as 
he had been an hour before, was speak 
ing: 

“Dr. Laneham, if I give you my word 
of honor that anything J may be ‘holding 
out’—” 

The Doctor could only wave at him 
imploringly to stop. And, for that matter, 
it was at D. Hope that he was looking now. 
For if ever nerves had plainly reached 
their breaking point 

“Doctor.” she began quiveringly, “when 
I tell you that the incident in my mind 
the thing I’m holding out 
trifle———” 


was the merest 


“1T). Hope.”—he made it an order 
“vou gohome. And, Willings, you go too! 
I’m so thoroughly ashamed of myself and 
Zancravy and his postulate! Just 
we've decided to forget it—or to file i 
for future reference—or anything you 
please to get it buried!” 

Absurd and impossible! It was more 
than that. And once more he had to as- 
sure them all that, so far from doubting 
them, his only feeling was one of ange 
against himself. Only then did he realize 
that had the affair been that of any of his 
patients, in no case could he have told 
everything. 

“Let me send you off in the car,” he 
said. And. Bishop with him, he took the 
young people down to the street. 

“Everything comfy? And you're going 
to forget. really? For that’s only fair t 
me. you know. Then back to your Sett! 
ment with you, and be up at Seventy- 
second street as early as possible to-mo: 
row for our rea! beginning!” 


CHAPTER IV 
\F THE EVIDENCE THAT MAY LIE IN THI 
DESTRUCTION OF EVIDENCE AND A 
HANDFUL OF ASHES 


’ 
66 ANEHAM,” began the Judge again, 
“allow me to say once more i 
Again he stopped to gulp his indignation 
“Please put it out of your mind,” asked 
the Doctor. “Please be like the youngsters 
and forgive and forget it.” 
“Oh, if you say so. But it seems to me, 
as a beginning a 
“There are other beginnings we car 
make.” 
And, at that moment Boyce, the Con 
missioner, joined them again. 
“Doctor,” he said, “wouldn’t you like t 
ake a preliminary look around at once?’ 
d Bishop, “by all means.” 
“Y should like to, very much,” said Lane 
“Good. For the present it’d be just a 
vell to stay away from McGloyne.”’ 
“Of course of 
“And I’ve promised Professor Fishe: 
* he pointed up the stair—‘‘his 


Y 
) 


t 
vate rooms are up there, to the right, 
that he’ll be left untroubled. But, other 
wise, you can go anywhere in the apart 

And in a few minutes Laneham and the 
Judge were walking through it together 

Its general arrangement was one that, 
to anybody familiar with the big, mod 
ern, two-storey apartment de luxe, re 
vealed itself at once. 

Above, to the right and left, were th: 
suites of the master and the mistress; be 
low, their common rooms. And in the 
wing on the court were first the servi 
rooms and then the living quarters—the 
maid’s above, the butler’s below—of the 
servants themselves. All was perfectly 
simple. There were neither unlooked fo: 
loors, nor unsuspected passages. The 
wimming pool alone was out of the co 
mon. And the Doctor began by leading 


the way to it. 


It was as they had seen it first. The 


coroner’s phy <7} ¢ 





gravely pointed out 
to Laneham that death would have re 
sulted from the blow on the temple alone; 
and that though the markings on th: 
throat were, in a sense, almost identica 
with those often caused by asphyxiation 
or even electrie shock, the finger marks 
on the arm made it needless to go so far 


afield. All of which had been seen and 
said before. Nor was any new light giver 


Bishop told himself, by that great, moon 
like electric hanging above the pool. The 
Doctor moved about the swimming pool 
for a few minutes longer. Then they went 
on to the rooms beyor d. 


PT* HEY could now see Mrs. Fisher‘s lit 

tle private suite from end to end 
And it, too, told no more than it had told 
at first. It had shown no slightest ev! 
dence of disturbance then, and it showed 
none now. It was a small tragic visior 
of lovely old rose and dull blues and egg 
hell white. And two “E. P.” men wert 
still searching for the hidden wall safe 
By the old French fireplace in the little 
library some Central Office men were 
turning out the drawers of a fine old 
Washington desk. “The boss,” said one 


4 


of them—he meant Professor Fisher 


“told us to make it thorough—no bars up 
anywhere. An’ we are.” 

Another had again opened the window 
of the tiny writing-room, on the theory, 
perhaps, that even without a fire-escape 
or connecting balcony, some one might 
have entered from the apartment next 
door. But the snow on the outer sill was 
a soft crust of sleet that had not been 
broken in weeks. 

They descended the stairs again to the 
common rooms. And then they went on 
through to the service quarters. Nowhere 
was there anything out of the unusual in 
any form whatever. 

There still remained the servants’ pri- 
vate living rooms. Each of them had two. 
And if both those servants had fled, their 
rooms at least established this difference. 

Maddalina, the Italian maid, must have 
had her warning. The events, whatever 
they were, of that day had not taken he 
by surprise; the proof being that she had 
removed all her belongings to the last old 
shoe. And to do that, it was a fair in- 
ference, she must have been “getting out” 
for the weck before. 

Sut in the rooms of Jimmy, the little 
English butler, on the contrary, every- 
where lay the indications of flight without 
warning. On all sides was the litter of 
rejected possessions left by a man who has 
had to pack frenziedly and get away in a 
matter of minutes. 

Here. too, more Central Office men wee 
at work, thumbing their way through the 
contents of a disordered dresser. 

“Have you found anything in the way 
of torn paper, or the signs of anything 
having been burnt?” asked Laneham. 

They looked at him doubtfully. But the 
Judge’s presence gave them sufficient 
authority for answering. and one of them 
produced a piece of stamped paper. 

“Tt ain’t tore or burnt,” he said, “but it 
gives us a look at the fist he writes.” 


T was a duplicate deposit slip the 

small mutual receipt one has to make 
out when depositing without a pass-book. 
It was on the West Side Bank for Savings. 
It showed that forty dollars had been de- 
posited on December the second preceding, 
that Jimmy’s name in full—as given there 

was James H. Higham. and that the 
“fist” he wrote was quite as scrawling 
and characterless as might have been ex- 
pected. It bore no remotest resemblance 
to the unknown writing of the murder 
note. 

“Nothing else?” 

“Not a thing.” 

In the corridor they again encountered 
Boyce. And, though he let the Judge go 
on, he stopped Laneham for a moment to 
speak to him. 

“Nothing so far, Doctor?” 

“Nothing so far.” 

And then they, in their turn, were inter 
rupted by some one coming down the 
stairs beside them. It was Professor Fisher. 
He passed on, hat in hand, to the oute: 
hall. 

His leaving, too, seemed to give Boyce 
an idea. 

“I barred you out of those rooms up 
there before,” he said, “but now that the 
Professor’s no longer in them, and it’ll 
only take a minute——?” 
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She caught Willings by the shoulder even as he had just managed to 
catch Jimmy. Yet the little butler 


“Oh, never mind. Never mind.” 

“Better go. For our friend Jimmy 
would above all have the run up there.” 

So Laneham mounted to the master’s 
suite. 


was still trying to fight them off. 


HERE were four rooms altogether 
And he was about to leave the second, 
a sort of lounging and gun room, whe: 
his eyes were drawn to the fireplace. 
There were ashes in it, a little fluttering 








20 
heap, seemingly the ashes from some 
burnt magazine. But it was where it 


ought to be; and, though he turned back 
to it, he did so incuriously. 

Incuriously at least until, kneeling he 
bent down over it, looked more closely, and 
then put his hand out. 

From the way in which he withdrew it 
one might have thought that he had been 
burnt. And, two minutes later, he was 
with Boyce again. 

“Tell me, Mr. Commissioner,” he asked 
at once, “have the E. P. people located the 
wall safe yet?” 


“No. But it’s only a sort of hidden 
pigeon-hole. The Professor himself 
doesn’t know where Mrs. Fisher had it 
placed.’ 


“And therefore you can’t even say yet 
that the pearls were here at all?” 

“Why, n-no. No.” 

“And, that being so, can you have the 
newspapers print just that, and nothing 
more: ‘The pearls were supposed to have 
been kept in some sort of hidden wall safe, 
but so far it has not been found.’ Can you 
hold it at that till further notice, too, even 
if everything should be found in the next 
half hour?” 

“Why, Doctor——!” 

3ut Laneham took his acquiescence for 
granted. And he hastened on to find the 
Judge. 

“Well?” asked Bishop. “Well?” 

“Bishy, I was speaking of something 
besides Zancray this afternoon—the thing 
we chaps call ‘the evidence in the de- 
struction of evidence.’ ” 

“Yes, I remember!” 

“The honest man makes no effort to 
cover his tracks. But the criminal—or the 
homicidal maniac—will go so far out of 
his way to cover them that right there he 
mav tell the beginning of the story.” 

“Yes? Yes? But the application 
here?” 

“Don’t ask me to tell you now. And in 
all probability I’m wrong. But at any rate 
I have the sense of having made my com- 
mencement.” 

Yet even then the Doctor knew that he 
had in his pocket. loose wrapped in a 
handkerchief, his “evidence in the de- 
struction of evidence” in the shape of a 
few fragments of brown and flimsy paper 
ash. 


CHAPTER V 


AGAIN PD. HOPE, AND OWLY WILLINGS: 
SOME COMPARATIVELY ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY; AND A BESINNING AT “390” 


| N Hudson Street Settlement House 

Miss Daphne Hope was what is known 
as a part-time worker. She lived at “The 
House.” But during most of the day her 
work was in Judge Bishop’s law office. It 
was her evenings that she gave to the Set- 
tlement. And she had “junior cooking” 
and a dramatic club, and the girls’ ath- 
letics. She could pitch a baseball, too, al- 
most as well as any man or boy on Hud- 
son street. 

As for Mr. Owly Willings, he was a 
“full-time,” and he had boys’ athletics, 
and the editing of The Hudson Street 
Whoop-her-up, and the work of turning 
certain very bad gangs into at least the 
beginnings of good clubs by way of a bas- 
ket of six-ounce gloves and a thoroughly 
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professional ring in the basement. Ant 
for these things he received his board ar 


lodging and about five hundred dollars a 





vear. Five hundred dollars a year means 
a check for less than forty-two dollars a 
month. And when Miss Daphne Hope 
came to Hudson street, and Mr. Owl) 
Willings learned that she was the only 


daughter of a gentleman worth anywhere 
from five to fifteen millions, in those 
checks for less than forty-two dollars pe? 
1ensem lay the secret of an attitude o1 
the young man’s part which for long puz 
zled Miss D. Hope greatly. 

In those first weeks, Mr. Willings kept 
about as far away from her as it was, i! 
politeness, possible to keep. He displayed 
an aloofness which at first, in her sim 
plicity, she mistook for something that 
had come from his college and fraternity 
standing. Then, when she discovered that 
he had long ago forgotten all about his 
college and fraternity standing, and that 
in Hudson street he was loved most of all 
for his eternal boyishness, and an 
haustible capacity for inventing 
forms of nonsense, Miss Hope gave it up. 
Or rather, she went tight-lipped to her 
mirror, and tried to learn from it just 
exactly what it was in her that made him 
dislike her so particularly. She thought 
a great deal about it, too, at night. 


inex 


new 


Ages the thing that had brought them 
4 together was this: One evening about 
half-past eleven she was returning alone 
to Hudson street from a performance ir 
the old Garrick, when she found herself 
walking straight into one of those gang 
fights—and knifings—for which that part 
of the lower West Side has long bee: 
famous. She didn’t know what she was 
looking at, at first. All she.saw was a 
young rough suddenly burst his way out 
of a surging, yelling crowd. And 
thought he was wearing a red neck-tie. 
But it wasn’t a neck-tie. And two other 
young gentlemen were after him. And 
others were behind them, yelling at them 
to “make it a job,” and “get him good!” 

But before they could “get” him 
young rough ran into a store, a delicates- 
store. And then Miss D. Hope found 
herself thinking very rapidly—and acting 
almost more rapidly than she was think- 
ing. In the first seconds she told herself 
—like any carefully brought up young 
lady—that she must get away at once, 
that she mustn’t even dream of interfer- 
ing. And then she told herself: “Yes, 
run away! Run away!—Do exactly the 
thing that has made women an 
sex, and we have beer 
of time!” 

By then, she had taken the 
step in about three jumps—she was 
that delicatessen store. She had 

the biggest ham knife from the 
counter. She had leaped back to the 
door. And she was still holding it against 
all comers—when Mr. Owly Willings had 
arrived upon the scene. 

After that, of course, and on the way 
home, there had been explanations. 

Miss Hope said that she had been at 
the theatre. 

So also had Mr. Willings. And he 
added, later on, and quite unnecessarily, 
that he had been in the gods. 

Unnecessary though the remark was, it 


she 


that 


A 


sen 


inferior 
, since the beginning 
too,—and 
in- 
side 


seized 


nad tnis resuit. 


wit h the 


Miss Hope promptly fol 
statement that she also 
in the gods. 

She also? And the mere look on 
Owly Willings’ 
had to be answered. 

Why, of course, the gods, she told him. 


owed it 
had beer 
Mr. 
face was a question that 


And if he would look up the pay of 
women law clerks he would never need to 
isk her why. 


ER on the remainder of that walk 
home, there had been further expla 
which Mr. Willings had 
gradually come to understand that, com- 
pared with Miss D. Hope’s present finar 
however self-imposed 
was one of affluence. He learned. too, 
had hundred mil 
ions waiting Miss Hope at home, there 
earthly possibility of her going 
back to it till she could go with her head 
Ip, own terms. By then he 
had discovered that he had liked her from 
the beginning, and liked her very much 
indeed. And it was shortly after that 
that they had gone to the theatre again, 
and sat in the gods together. 

It was about that time, too, that they 
had begun to know Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. Fisher had first been D. Hope's 
friend. Then they had taken her about 
together. They had shown her the mean- 
the tenement dark room, of the 
playground, of tenement labor. 
With them she had seen children stringing 
making artificial 
fourteen hours a day. 


nations, from 


a 


‘ial positilor his 
wi 


that if there been a 





was no 


and on her 


¢ 


ing Ol 
street 
beads and flowers for 
And from them she 
had begun to learn some of the things 
! ‘ could do. 

She had begun to learn it. It had been 
of months. And now, in 
a few hours, or a few days more—! Who, 
or what, they asked themselves again, had 
- deed that had brought everything 


nd? 
A' the Settlement there were already 
4 reporters waiting to interview them. 


\{nd even had they not arranged to leave 


Hludson street at the earliest possible mo 
ment they would have done it then. Every 


effort was made to keep them. 


es 
directress te 


From the 
the door boy there was a 

loyalty which almost forbade them to go. 
But they had no real choice. Dr. Lane- 
ham had offered them a which 
Settlement itself must 


Both spent half the night 


chance 
1e sake of the 


+ } + 
oO rT os 


packing. And in the morning they were 
n their way together to Seventy-second 
street ; 

For day perhaps for weeks, they 
would be under the same roof, working 
ind living in an intimacy greater ever 
than that of “The House.” But neither 
of them wa thir king of that now. Who 
had killed Mrs. Fisher? And why? And 
why d it seem so horribly mixed with 
the impossible and the supernatural? 


And why had chance drawn them into it? 

At “390,” Jacobs, 
ceived them. 

The Doctor himself was still dressing. 
He had been up most of the night. For 
one thing he had had to arrange. so far 
as was humanely possible, to free him- 
self of professional duties for the 
next ten days. Fortunately, he had been 

Continued on prge ba 


Laneham’s man, re 


all 


He May Be Leader Some Day 


HEN Sir ‘ . ~ f D) P lew -uns- 
EN Sir Being a Sketch of Hon. Wm. Pugsley _ tht New Brun 
Wilfrid . wick would be 
Laurier A. B. C. by com- 
quits the political scene there will be ’ <4 . parison. I still believed with Euclid, that 
such a scramble among his _ lieu- By I ° H . GA DS BY the greater contained the less, and on that 
tenants as took place when the great 


Alexander died at Babylon. The differ- 
ence will be that one man will seize all 
the power, and my bet is that that man 
will be the Honorable William Pugsley, 
K.C., D.C.L., of St. John, N.B. There are 
reasons. 

In the first place, Dr. Pugsley is one of 
those persons who 
want athing when 
they want it, and 
are accustomed to 
take it with 
chalant master- 
fulness. Which is 
not to say, how- 
ever, that -he can * 
not bide his time. J 


He never tries to ( A 


non- 





pluck the fruit 
before it is ripe; 
which explains, 
perhaps, why it 
seems to fall into 
his lap so easily. 

The admirable doctor is now 
sixty-six years of age, his 
not dimmed, his natural 
unabated. His nose is straight, 
his mouth smiling, his chin, 
under his beard square, and his 
presence portly. One observes 
with real pleasure that his neck 
is No. 19, which is a sure sign 
that his opinions are broad and 
that he has the strength to back 
them. 

He takes hold of life with both 
hands. All his digestions, phy- 
sical, mental, spiritual, are in 
good working order. I gather 
that from the way he smokes his 


eye 
vigor 


cigar. Enjoyment! Yes, more 

than that a brave challenge to the 
future. The doctor has the steady 
glow of ae glad heart which, as 
Solomon sayeth, doeth good like a 
medicine. There is about him a daunt 
less air, as of those old adventure-seeking 
captains of condottieri whose swords 
were ever at home in the hottest corner 
of the battle. Fancy harks back to the 


Middle Ages, and I see the doctor, a plume 
in his steel hat, a high polish on his steel 
cuirass, riding at the head of his troop of 
horse. He gallops up, the glorious swash- 
buckler does, to Duke Sforza, or whoever 
it happens to be, and asks: “Is this a pri- 
vate fight, or can anybody get in on it?” 
The Duke replies: “You’re on.” They 
strike hands, the doctor rides away to his 
place in the front row and the scrap be- 
gins. What I say is that Dr. 
Pugsley loves a good fight even more than 
he loves a good dinner. 


mean to 


I R. PUGSLEY’S second advantage is 

that he learned his politics in New 
Brunswick. He has been thirty-one years 
in public life, of which twenty-two were 
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spent in the province where the hay and 
the potatoes and the eloquent Federal 
statesmen, like Sir George Foster, come 


from. The reason they come from it is 
— 
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oer GOVERNMENT 


Brunswick is mostly famous for its raw 
materials it excels in one line of manu- 
factured goods,—statesmen. In fact, I 
would say that New Brunswick’s chief 
export is statesmen, and when I cast my 
men like Tilley, Blair, Foster, Car- 
the this sketch, I am 
bound to admit that the finished product 
can compete in any market in the world. 

I speak with warmth of New Bruns 
wick politics as a school for statesmen, the 
most difficult kind of dry-nurse for future 
premiers of Canada, because it was my 
lot many years ago 


eye on 


vell and hero of 


as managing editor 
for a short time—a very short time, in- 
of a St. John 


look at that minutely organived chaos and 


deed newspaper to get a 
delicately balanced congeries of conflict- 
ing interests which is, or was, the gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick, and which 
develops so many skilful steerers among 
New Brunswick politicians. Foolish youth 
that I was, I imagined, because I had 
grasped the outlines of Ottawa politics, 
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principle I went blithely ahead. At first 
I thought it was the fog from the Bay of 
Fundy that was muddling my landmarks, 
but I soon found out my mistake. I be- 
came dimly aware that there were no 
broad lines of party cleavage in New 
Brunswick, at least not any that I could 
recognize, and that leadership in New 
3runswick local politics meant 
fancy skating of a high degree 
of perfection. It was borne in 
upon me that nobody could un- 
derstand New Brunswick poli- 
tics but a native New Bruns- 
wicker, and that I was an On- 


tario misfit. Try as I might, I 
could not keep up with that 
shifting, swerving, winding 


game, so multitudinously indi- 
vidual in its special applications. 


N short, it kept me guessing 
how many beans were in the 
bag, and I made a poor job of it. 


The editorial policy changed 
in the middle of a sentence and 
left me gasping 
for air. Perhaps 
New Brunswick 


politics are easier 
to follow now—at 
that time I was 
trying to follow 
A. G. Blair—but I 
doubt it. It stands 
- to reason that 
they have grown 


more difficult be- 

cause civilization 

He can male any rule in the book do anything he likes—sit is fifteen years 
and beg, jump through the hoop, lie down and play dead, more complex 
than it was in 

1901 when I 

that Dominion politics are so much ‘umped my contract and fled to the 
easier. Thus it happens that while New United States. This will explain, 


somewhat late in the day—it’s never too 
late to explain, as Sir Sam Hughes says- 

why I threw up my job in St. John and 
took to the tall grass. I was frightened. 

It also explains why I have had an ad 

miration ever since for triumphant grad- 
uates of New Brunswick politics like Dr. 
William Pugsley, K.C., M.P. I know that 
such men are world beaters—they car 
hold their own in any legislative field of 
babblement and confusion in the habitable 
universe. In most civilized countries the 
politician has to consider parties, fac- 
tions, wings, at smallest, cliques; but in 
New Brunswick he gets right down to 
cases—his adjustments take account of 
every man’s pet corn, also which toe the 
pet corn is on. After an experience like 
that, Ottawa is mere pie to the New 
Brunswick statesmen translated to the 
federal arena. Asa matter of fact, New 
Brunswick statesmen make a point of be 
ing translated to the federal arena when 
they want to rest up a bit. The liveliest 
spot in Parliament Hill is ease, dignity, 








absolute repose to the statesman trained 
at Fredericton, N.B.. where whirlwinds 
are the quietest things on the order paper. 


» acer Re: am - pe rh ac aici 
New Brunswick training. as I said 














is going to help Dr. Pugsley a lot 

he reaches out with his strong but 
‘unning right hand for the premiership of 
Canada Space lacks here to descri 
how he skipped lightly over the New 
Brunswick quicksands ber 
n 1885, Speaker in 1887, -neral 
n 1889, Attorney-General in 1900, Pre- 
r er , ] 107 h} 
taken in his buc 
once—though 
Slippery Bill, which is less of a rebuke to 
his methods than a tribute to his suave 


21 Behold him at Ottawa in 1907, 
Minister of Public Works in the Laurier 


Government—his sun, at 4 p.m., mid- 


anners 
manners 


say, 


afternoon, a long sunset ahead of him. 
This sunset was interrupted in Septem- 


ber, 1911, or rather was occulted by cir- 
cumstances over which he did not have the 
necessary control. But the doctor expects 
with undiminished 
Meanwhile he shines in Op- 
position—the doctor’s blithe spirit mak- 
ing little account what angle he 


~ Ps ? + - ? ’ 
shines so long ag his sun gets full play. 


to resume it snortiy 


splendor. 


from 





HEY made the 

*ublic Works for two 
cause he had learned the practice of 
human nature in New Brunswick, and be- 
cause he had a temper that no trouble 
could fret. To him came all the kickers. 


Minister of 


reasons- 


docto1 


be- 


soreheads, grousers, disgusted Liberals, 
disappointed Grits, and such; and he for- 
bade them not. On the contrary, he greet 


ed them with smiles, rubbed their wounds 
with oil, and handed out the soft answer 
which turneth away wrath. If their woes 
got on his nerves he never showed it. Al- 
ways the same—smooth, smiling, urbane 
—never more so than when they had him 
in a corner sticking a thousand pins into 
his comfortable flesh. St. Lawrence, I am 
told, smiled on his gridiron. The saint 
had nothing on Dr. William Pugsley, who 
displays a lovely disposition, no matter 
who bites him in the leg. 

Dr. Pugsley is a man of many qualities, 
useful and ornamental, but if you asked 
him which quality he prided himself on 
most he would probably answer, keeping 
his temper. It has helped him as a politi- 
cian more than any other qualities in his 
repertoire. Very early in the game the 
doctor analyzed anger as a luxurious pas- 
sion which soddened the mind and cank- 
ered the soul. What was worse, it inter- 
fered with business—so the doctor decided 
to cut anger out and let the other fellows 
foam at the mouth. The doctér has been 
thirty-one years in public life and he has 
kept his temper just that long. Its a long 
spell—it must have seemed longer—but 
the doctor emerges with his reward, a 
genial imperturbability against which the 
bludgeonings of fate and his political op- 
ponents hammer in vain. The doctor has 
a mighty punch and he isn’t like a man 
who can’t take as good as he gives. The 
harder the wallop the brighter he bobs up. 
Not that the doctor hasn’t his natural 
feelings of revenge. His is no cold storage 
soul. He has a warm nature—plenty of 
the old Adam in him—not the man to 
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a passion or dropped a step. +1 
as I recollect, was not a iittie agi 
Dr. Pugsley never 


sented a calm, nay smiling, f: toa 
his enemies and could say with much bet- 
ter heart than Macbeth: “Lay Ma 

, 3 } 3; } ro who st cries 
duff, and damned be he who frst cries 


‘Halt, enough.’ Where there’s a brisk 





can anyone get in on 

in less active and more reflective places 
he could have written that would 
have made Todd and Bourinot back num- 
He has the mind of a great lawyer 
and a knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure which renders him easily first as 
a master of tactics in the Green Chamber. 
The little green rule book, which is the 
members’ vade mecum, he knows by rote 
down to the and, 
when it is necessary, he can quote from the 
more bulky authorities. He doesn’t have 
to spend the dinner hour looking it up, 
either. He hag it at his finger ends, a 
thorough training in the technicalities of 
the rule book being part of the regular 
course in New Brunswick politics. This 
readiness makes him a formidable fighter. 
He doesn’t obey the rules. He orders ’em 
around. He has achieved the higher wis- 
dom which recognizes that all rules are 
made to be broken. Moreover, he knows 
the other rules he can use to break them 
with and what’s better still, he doesn’t 
need to use the same rule twice to do the 


DOOKS 


bers. 


smallest sub-section, 


turn the other cheek to the smiter-—lots same thing in the same place. One good 


with them and see 





rule deserves another and Dr. Pugs 

nlays no favorites. As a matter of fact. 
he can make any rule in the book do any 
thing he likes —sit up and beg, jump 
tnro igh the hoop, lie down and play 


i. Yes, Sir, he has ’em tamed. Tamed 
not cowed. Let anybody else monkey 


what happens. Let 





Bill Pugsley, the Rule Tamer, withdraw 


i fiery eve for a minute and see tnen 
spring at the spectators. The consequence 


the 


he rest of Parliament leave 





es e when Pugsley is putting 
through their performance. They realize 
that at the word of command from Bi 
Pugsley the mildest looking rule in the 
rise up on its hind legs anc 


their face off. 


R. PUGSLEY fights because it is his 
D nature. He comes of fighting stock 
was a Pugsley 1 the May flows 
me over to America to worship Go 


There 
He ca 

as he pleased and to oblig« 
j Same 


otner people to do the 


\ The original Pugsley settle 


\ in the Croto River Valley 


New York State. 


veasta, the wi 


He fought Indians, \ 


derness, ioneill 





and his own 
great-zreat-grandson comes by it na 
There is Plymouth Rock 
in Dr. Pugsley’s di right now, 
but, as I said it is draped wit! 
honeysu kle. 
The 

Brunswick 
War of 


pire Loyalists were well 


sposition 


petore, 


emigrated to New 
time of the Americar 
The United Em 
treated by King 
sors. Not or ly were 


Pugsleys 
at the 
Ir depende ce. 


George and his succe 


their financial wounds bound up with 
grants of land and money, but the best 


| 
Government jobs were theirs to the third 


and fourth generation. Somehow the 
government job missed Mr. Pugsley’s 
father, who was a farmer in Sussex 


County, New Brunswick. Consequently 
Dr. Pugsley had to work his way up 01 
his merits. But nobody thinks any the 
worse of him for that. 
As might be expected, Dr. Pugsley, be- 
ing a strong man, makes strong friends. 
Continued on page 89 


Give America the Whole [ruth 


S Germany 
aiming at 
war with 
the United 
States? Does she hope to 
provoke conflict, and so 
gain a party in her favor 
the German-Americans 

when peace comes to be arranged at a 
final conference? 

Or does she wish to rupture diplomatic 
relations so that she will have a free hand 
with the submarines to sink every ship 
from the United States bound for Brit- 
ish ports? 

Or, drunk with forty years of vain 
glory, does she dream of an American vas- 
sal state on this side of the seas? 

| know many German-Americans. Some 
repudiate “the mad dog” policy of Ger- 
many in the United States, and some de- 
fend it; and some defend it from loyalty 
to the Fatherland, and some from loyalty 
to the huge bribery fund paid into their 
pockets by the German government; but 
of all, who repudiate it, and all who de- 
fend it, I do not know one who believes 
that Germany will ultimately win in this 
War. Two of the most bellicose pro-Ger- 
man editors in the United States, who are 
ecipients of “personal funds” of $100,000 
each a year, acknowledged frankly that 
the Russian success cutting the route to 
Bagdad took all meaning out of any pos- 
sible German victory. 

First, it was a cry of German “kultur” 
hting Slav barbarism. Then, it was 
German valor fighting for “liberation” 

save the word—of the seas from British 
tyranny. Now, it is German valor with its 
rack to the wall fighting with mad and 
lion-like ferocity for the right to exist. 


nye 
» 


| UT what—the world asks—has Ger- 
man valor to do with plots of murder 
and assassination and arson and political 
bribery in the United States? The very 
two editors, who acknowledged that Rus 
ia had cut off the last hope of saving the 
route to Bagdad, were sitting discussing 
the American political situation at the 
German Bazaar, recently held in New 
York. An American present ventured to 
predict that one more submarine outrage 
would inflame public opinion and force 
Wilson to break off diplomatic relations. 
The two German editors simply hooted. 
What did they care what Wilson did? 
When the show-down came they would 
control enough congressmen and senators 
to refuse to ratify a declaration of war; 
ind the ghastly truth is—they do; and 
Wilson knows that the lawyer most power- 
ful as “a fund” man in his own political 
campaign is also legal adviser and con- 
troller of the German corruption funds. 

Granted all this! It is perfectly true 
and known to everyone. What is Ger- 
many aiming at? 

One could understand the policy if she 
could invade the United States, as the 
militarists have dreamed and _ planned. 
German naval guns have a range of 
twenty-six miles. American coast de- 
fences have a range of less than fifteen 


And Cement Sympathy With Britain 
By AGNES C. 


miles. German guns could shell and 
knock level as a pile of bricks every city 
on the Atlantic Coast from Boston to 
Baltimore. German guns could do all this 
if they could get past the British fleet; 
but they can’t. Write that fact in letters 
of fire. The British fleet to-day is all that 
saves the United States from invasion. 

If Germany cannot invade England, 
only a few hours away, how can she hope 
to invade and conquer a country three 
thousand miles away? 


S UPPOSE she is provoking a conflict to 
gain a friend at court when the peace 
conference comes. Against that fact, set 
this other—that, while thousands of Ger- 
man-Americans are loyal to the Father- 
land as against the Allies, in a war be- 
tween the United States and the Father- 
land they would be loyal and on the in- 
stant to the land of their adoption. Here, 
Germany’s policy seems to be alienating 
loyal liegemen of her own. 

Is her aim to win a free hand to sink 
every ship bound for the British Isles? 
She knows very well that in 1915, 84 per 
cent. of her submarines were captured or 
destroyed by the British fleet, and that 
the British fleet to-day has a new secret 
device of most deadly destructive force 
against submarines. The British fleet can 
defy the German submarines to do their 
worst. In a year and a half, German sub- 
marines have destroyed only a few mil- 
lion tons of British ships; but in Amer- 
ican harbors are interned seventy-two 
German ships of first rank. On the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations, on the in- 
stant, these ships would'be seized by the 
United States Government and turned 
into the trade of the Allies; so where is 
the gain? 

Or does Germany hope by bribery and 
intrigue and political manipulation to 
gain such invisible vassalage in the Unit- 
ed States as prepared the way for the con- 
quest of the Balkans? If so, it is more 
than a blunder in diplomacy. It is a 
screaming, hooting derision; for the 
United States are not ruled by back-door 
diplomacy. The United States are ruled 
by the horse-sense—hard-headed and 
crude and rude though it may be—by the 
horse-sense of the average American man; 
and the average man won’t see that coun- 
try a pawn in Germany’s desperate gam- 
ble of dice and vice, thrown by madmen 
blind to facts, drunk with their own ego 
and opaque to moral values. 


T would seem in reality that Germany’s 
mad moves on the chess board of fate 
to-day are the result of divided council. 
Bernstorff and Albert in America are no 
longer on speaking terms. Von Rintelen, 
who was the author of the most tragic 


LAO 


plots and 
marplots last 
spring, has 
consented to 
come back to the United 
States and turn State’s 
evidence against those 
confreres, who have 
thrown him to the dogs. Von der Goltz, 
who acted as the go-between in fin- 
ancing the Mexican factions to  in- 
volve the United States in war, has 
already come to the United States and 
given full confession; and the German 
conspirators have picked their men to as- 
sassinate him if ever he walks free, as 
they picked their men to shoot the as- 
sailant of Morgan, when that demented 
culprit was about to confess. It is known 
that from the first Herr Ballin, the head 
of the Hamburg-American Line, opposed 
the war. “Whether we win or lose,” he 
said, “Germany is ruined for a hundred 
years”; and Herr Ballin is opposed to an- 
tagonizing the United States. Herr Ballin 
to-day has the Kaiser’s confidence, which 
explains von Tirpitz’s retirement; but 
Ballin has not the support of the rabid 
military party. In Berlin, yes, all is quiet 
and in order; but outside Berlin, the 
Social Democrats are on the verge of 
armed revolt; and the only hope of the 
military party is to strike some desperate 
crushing blow, or to involve the United 
States before the crust of the volcano 
breaks beneath their own feet. 

This, and this only, would seem to be 
the explanation of Germany’s mad policy 
in the United States to-day. 


I ET us see what is happening! Con- 
~ necting links cannot be given, for 
they have not yet come out; and there is 
such a medley of tragedy and comedy, of 
clown and courtier, that it is hard to tell 
some of the story with a straight face. 

lor instance, last spring the welkin 
rang with the protests of labor against 
the United States shipping munitions to 
the Allies. Strikes broke out in almost 
every munition factory. Against all this 
campaign of duplicity, Gompers set his 
face like flint. It was largely his hint to 
the Government that led to the indict- 
ment of one congressman, one senator and 
one state attorney for taking German 
bribes to foment strikes. These cases are 
now in the Federal courts; and it is in- 
teresting to observe that the two Federal 
attorneys, who are pushing the cases— 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Wood—are being 
threatened with political extinction if 
they do not stop their proceedings against 
the conspirators. 

Last spring to give the protest of so- 
called “labor” a political significance, it 
was decided to hold a grand rally in New 
York. A man infamous on Wall Street 
and now under sentence for impersonation 
was intrusted with the job of “beating 
the tom-tom,” rounding up delegates and 
obtaining “big guns” as speakers. A cer- 
tain very prominent American politician 
was chosen as speaker. It is an even 
guess that he no more knew the use that 
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was being made of him than the fabled 
sheep knew of its hide being used to con- 
ceal “the wolf.” Von Rintelen, who has 
been in the Tower of London for the last 
six months, was footing the bills. He was 
footing them royally, profusely, flushly! 
The impersenator assured von Rintelen 
he could “land” this famous speaker for 
$25,000 for a speech. Good! 
wrote a check; but, of course. 
of discretion, it was not written in the 
politician’s Splendid! How the 
welkin would ring from Madison Square 
to Carnegie Hall! 3ut the delegates? 
These labor fellows were proving a bit 
shy in coming forward. How about $1,000 
a man for for one hundred of them—rep- 
resentative men and leaders from every 
section of the political map to sit on the 
platform as a background for the speaker 
—as a tail for the comet, so to speak? 
If von Rintelen’s hair had not been 
cropped so short, it would have bristled in 
glee at the very thought. Good! Splen- 
did! Splendissimus! He wrote another 
check for $100,000. And the welkir 
all right! I was dining in a hotel a few 
blocks away from the speakers that night; 
and we could hardly hear our own ears 
for the yells. The applause fairly pulsed. 
Five thousand people could not get into 
the hall; but alas and alas, did the big 
politician or any of those delegates-evel 
get one sniff of those checks? /?f is an 
even het they didn’t know those 


Von Rintelen 


as a matter 


name. 


rang 


checks 
had ever been requeste d or written. Their 
presence on the platform had pulled chest- 
nuts out of the fire for a sleek scoundrel. 
Talk of war bribes and war stocks! This 
man did not even pay a brokerage fee. 
He cashed and pocketed $125,000 in two 
days; and von Rintelen departed for parts 
unknown till he was rounded up a pris- 
oner in England. But gentlemen, don’t 
smile! This is a sample of what Germar 
diplomacy has been accomplishing in the 


‘ 


United States. 


D? you wonder that the Social Demo- 
crats, who will be taxed 60 per cent. 
of their incomes for a century, to pay for 
this war, 


bellion ; 


are on the verge of armed re- 
that the women of Germany shout 
“Give back our and 
that Bernstorff doesn’t speak to 
Albert, and that Pollwog and Ballin look 
in different directions when they meet? 

And what does it all accomplish ? 


in mobs, sons hus- 


bands”; 


Three years ago, von Papen was laying 
plans in Mexico. So was der 
Goltz, who has turned state’s evidence. 
He served first with Carranza, then with 
Villa, then back with Carranza. When 
a certain large projectile company was 
organized by the Germans about a year 
‘ago, there were two suppositions about it. 
First—was it to keep the Allies from tap- 
ping this source of munitions? That was 
the general theory. Or was it to ac- 
cumulate a supply of ammunition for Ger- 
many on this side? That was what Fed- 
eral Secret Service men feared. It now 
turns out that this company was supply- 
ing the Mexican rebels with munitions. 
Why? Why was Villa financed to attack 
the American soldiers in Columbus, New 
Mexico? Why has the American press, 
almost universally, been silent on this 
fact? Why were details of this financing 
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New 


ordered blished in a 
York paper, which had obtained them 


How high up do the Germa? 


not to be 


inderaqrounda 





vires run? And what is being accon 
plished by it all? One of the first tnings 
that happened the week Villa raided 


inquiry for 


was a Germar 
000 


American soil 
5,000 motor trucks and 4 } 
to be shipped to “Argenti a?” They 

go. The same week, secret 


9.9 
didnt 
out from 


} 
army mules 


went Gre rmans in the I") 


States to conceal all fhrearms i 
Why? 

Canada ever 
United States has 
payment exclusive 
aguan Cana!? 


ses sion ? 

Did stop to think why the 
arranged by money 
rights to the Nicar- 
3ecause Germany had of 
fered $12,000,000 for this route. Why? 
I SAID early last summer that I did not 

think the American had beer 
bribed on the subject of German propa- 
ganda. Last summer, that was true. To- 
day it is not. Where political considera- 


t are not 


press 


ions straight 
subsidies are being paid running all the 
way from $8,000 a month to a few dollars 
a week, not for pro-Germar 


sufficient quietus, 


arguments, 
but chiefly for suppression of facts. 
For the arrest of Tauscher, 
the Krupp agent, for plots against Can- 
those who 
The surprise is 
What 
precipitated the exposure was undoubt- 
edly the open raid o1 
Villa, the Mexican 
German plotters. 
Not all the work of the plotters is crude 


bribery. 


Instance, 


ada—is no surprise to know 
what has been going on. 
the arrest was not made long ago. 
] € 


SOli O- 


Americar 


bandit, financed by 


Insidious influences are brought 
ways. It will be remem- 
the sharpness of Wilson’s 
first to the British Government o1 
the blockade bore the mark of German 
efforts to force peace through American 
intervention or 


to bear in other ll 
that 


note 


nered 


the Freedom of the Seas. 
The real story of u ho inspire d that note 
at German dictation u ill some 
It was sent to the President’s adviser. 

from 


House, 
almost word for 


day be told. 


Colonel 
bodied 
been 


Belgium and em- 
word. If had 
sent to Great was 
written in Belgium, it would have caused 
war with the United States; but proof of 
who had inspired the unfortunate protest 
and pulled the wires was laid before Wil 
son; and the protest was allowed to die a 
natural death. 

It has asked why England is 
searching mails; why England is seizing 
foreign securities. 


Britain as it 


been 


England is searching 
the mails because it was found that 
in condensed form for the German Army 
was being sent through the mails—peanut 
butter, lard, bacon, biscuits, pellets of con- 
densed soup. When this seizure was made, 
the outcry was at once raised that Great 
Britain was interfering with 
milk consigned for the orphaned babies of 


food 


col der sed 


Germany. Sir Edward Grey answered 
this. Not a baby was deprived of a milk 
pellet. The babies were full grow 
man soldiers in the trenches. Sir Edward 
might have added—for the fact will come 
out sooner or later—that quantities of 
relief provisions from America to Poland 
and Servia have been requisitioned in 
transit by the German Army, whether the 
Polish and Servian babies died or lived. 


Ger- 


The who! 


J 
told. 


e of this story will some day be 


As to the securities owned by foreign- 
the mails: As the corruption 
the United States has dwindled, 
have been 


ers seized it 
fund i 
secret service me! searching 
} American se- 
‘urities held by Teutons were being sent 
to New York, sold privately, ther 
in the Exchange, 
in the banks from which the plotters drew 
their funds. England stopped this pretty 
usiness by seizing the securities. A few 
pro-Germar and 

raised hue and cry in Washington over the 
outrage of the British tyrant; but it is 


observed wants the sea hlight 


the new source of supply. 
re-sold 


and the proceeds placed 


congressmen Senators 


; obod / 


mtched in this direction. 


HE latest move of the National Ger- 
man Alliance as centred in Philadel 
Milwaukee, St. force 
the choice of a presidential candidate. The 
Alliance boasts a voting list of two mil 
Middle West. Add to those 
two millions the Irish-American vote, and 
tr not an Take New 
Eng'and’s population! Of 6,552,681 pop 
ulation, 1,814,386 birth, 


3.867.095 of one de 


phia, Louis, is to 


ions in the 


} ial 
e boast is idle 


one. 


are of foreign 


foreign descent but 





gree removed. The proportions are prob 
ably more startling in the West. The New 


derision that 
other 


other 


York Times may predict ir 
such a 


move 


in the 


would consolidate all 
United States on the 
side and would be the best possible factor 
I man; but the 
that must stab every thoughtful mind is 


‘ “ nl 


to elect the other questior 


pray pulatior } { 
moment ie 
pro Ally, if s not 
pro-British. It is pro-French, 
pro freedom: 


American consciousnegs 


sciousness-—it s almost anti-British 
Why? 

Because the German propaganda has 
been working insidiously for twenty 


Because the Irish antagonism has 
Because the 
\ books has instilled 
in the young American mind 


allowed to die. 
falsity of lying school 
deep sus 
I yn Why no 
Have little E lists 
irritated the 


sneers 


1 * 
glander journa nevel 


resentment by patronizing 
Yankeedom? What has 
counteract the ir 
her? 


at crude 
England ever done to 
sidious 


propaganda 
“Done?” 


against 
demanded an irate English 
his 
ment. should we do anything? 
Truth itself. The United States 
has hung back in this fight for world fre 
Let her We need her 


| ! We'll have our own mur 


no longer! 


man out on a mission for 
“Why 


jJustines 


Gover? 


: : 
dom. hang back! 


itior 
works within a year great as the Krupp 
works of Germany. We can depend on the 
Colonies for our food supplies and raw 
materials; and when the Allies form ar 
economic alliance after the War, the 
United States will find where she is on 
the world map, for shirking her part in 
this fight for freedom. Where would she 
be to-day, if our fleet had not defended the 
sea?” 

I did not tell him he was talking like a 
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campfire 


had burned low 


and 


men, 


lying on boughs 
without blank- 


ets 


turned 
twisted 


cold. 


robes, 
and 
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The Frost Girl 


A Story of the Canadian North 


lllustrated by 








THE STORY—UP 

Allan Baird, who has been run- 
ning a preliminary survey line for 
a new railroad to Hudson's Bay, 


meets Hertha MacLure, a striking- 


ly attractive but very mysterious 
girl who runs a trading post, for- 
merly managed by her father, and 
who is known all through the north 
country as “The Frost Girl,” on ac- 
count of her coldness to all the 
men who visit the post. Baird com- 
pletes his survey and returns to 
headquarters at Toronto, where he 
receives peremptory orders to start 
at once on a complete survey line 
from his chief. Baird must complete 
his work and file plans at Ottawa 
by April 1. He at once returns to 
the north. Four days out from Sa- 
bawe, his base of supplies, nine of 
his dogs are poisoned over night. 
Baird goes to the post of the Frost 
Girl to secure supplies. She refuses 
absolutely to sell him anything. 
He then hurries hack to get SuUp- 
plies up from Sabawe, and, after a 
long delay, gets back to camp to find 
that his hungry men have gone to 
secure supplies by force from the 
Frost Girl. He protects the Post 
from his men and sends them hack 
fo camp. By this time Baird re- 
alizes that he is in love with the 
girl, He starts out himself to dis 
cover who poisoned the dogs ard at 
the team’s camping place he finds 
a man hiding pieces of frozen 
meat in the snow around the camp 


TO THE PRESENT 


where the dogs would find it. He 
endeavors to overpower the stran- 
ger and a fierce struggle ensues, 
from which Baird issues victor, his 
opponent sustaining a broken arm. 
The poisoner gets away, however. 
Baird 
; early 
Fighting his way back 
to camp in freezing conditions, he 


In striking across the ice, 
breaks through and is 


drowned. 


nearly succumbs, but is found and 
rescued by the Frost Girl. He is 
nursed back to life by Hertha and 
their intimacy ripens to friendship. 
In the meantime the guardian of 
the food cache is lured away by ar 
Indian and, in his absence, the cach: 
They catch the Indian, 


who proves to be one of the Frost 


is burned. 


Girl's ““neople.” She comes to the 
camp to plead for him and reve als 
to Allan that she has been oppos- 
ing him because she believes the 
building of a railroad will drive the 
Indians, the rightful possessors of 
the country, away. She spends 
Christmas Day in camp. By reason 
of further de predations on their 
stores, food runs out and the camp 
Allan and 
Hughey start out to find food and, 


tinally faces starvation 


in their abse nee, Hardisty, a mis 
sionary whom Allan had met at the 
Frost Girl's, visits the camp and 
lures the men away with an extra- 
vagant talk of a land of ple nty to 
which he can lead them. When 


Allan gets back the men are gone. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Allan Finds Food 


LLAN BAIRD 

could handle 

himself well 
in the woods, but he 
was not a woodsman. 
When he left the 
survey camp in 
search of the mis- 
sionary’s dogs, only 
the hard-packed trail 
itself was visible in 
the darkness. Har- 
disty had said that 
the dogs ran away 
about fifteen miles 
south of the camp. 
He went on a jog- 
trot, thinking only of 
covering the distance as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

So, when daylight came, he looked 

eagerly ahead for the dogs, not thinking 
of tracks or looking for them. On and 
on he went until mid-forenoon, when he 
suddenly realized that he had covered 
more than fifteen miles, and that there 
was no sign of the dogs. He knew he could 
measure distance only by the time he had 
travelled, that Hardisty could only do the 
same. Perhaps one had erred. He hurried 
on. 
At noon he struck a big burn across 
which the trail led. The wind had filled 
the deep trench in places, and in one of 
these Alian saw the tracks of his own 
moccasins made on the journey to camp 
the day before. There were no tracks on 
top of them. The dogs had not gone that 
far. 

Perplexed, he stopped to consider the 
question. He thought of the trail he had 
been travelling all day. He did not re- 
member having seen any sign where the 
dogs or Hardisty had entered it. Sub-con- 
sciously he had been watching for it, and 
now he knew that the two straight walls 
of the toboggan trail had been unbroken. 

He was now nearly twenty-five miles 
from camp and he had come for nothing. 
It would be late at night before he could 
return. And, when he did, what was 
there? Nothing but inaction. Only one 
day of half rations would remain. It 
would be better for him, with the little 
food he had, to go on in an attempt to 
hurry up the dog teams from Sabawe 
One team could be lightened and make a 
record dash to the camp. 


IS decision made, Allan turned and 
hurried on toward the south. For an 


hour he maintained his jog trot. and then, 








aw a tiresn broker Dra! ¢ 
the east. Could it have been tne runaway 
dogs? In any 
someone with dogs, perhaps someone with 
food. He turned at once and followed the 
new trali. 


It led straight east into a bay. Allan 

















there was nothing settled abou 
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to haul it. 
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Allan think it ur 


readily to seli 
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should agree so 
provisions and to hau! them to the survey 


camp. There was none of the delay of the 





accustomed negotiations with the red- 
man. 

And the Indian knew some ngl 
could tell Allan of another Indian a little 


who had dogs and mt 


get bim to sell, 


farther down 
He could 





+ 5 | , 
food. to haul it, 
too. 


Allan, overjoyed, eager to be started, 


assisted in loading the toboggan. Out on- 
to the lake they drove the dog t the 
juncture with the main trail, le > load 





and turned south to where the Indian had 
aid rore food could be obtained. 

Sut it was farther than Allan had un- 
derstood and darkness came before they 
reached the second wigwam. This Indian 
had flour and pork, and was willing to 
sell. But neither would stir until morn- 
ing and Allan, though he tried to induce 
an immediate start, was forced to remain 
in the wigwam with them. 

They were up early enough, but the In- 
dian dogs, half starved and weak, were 
not equal to the pace of Allan’s own dogs 
with a load, and the day dragged through 
without their reaching camp. Even the 
engineer saw that the teams could not go 
through without a and the three 
camped beside the trail until morning. It 
was ten o’clock when, with the dogs stag- 
gering and limping, they reached camp. 

“What’s the matter now?” demanded 
Allan, in amazement, as he saw Jacobs. 
Matthews and Slavin sitting beside the 
blaze. “Why aren’t you out with the 
crew?” 

“There isn’t any crew, chief,” answered 
Denny. “They left last night.” 

“Left? Where on earth could they go?” 

“It’s my fault, I said Slavin, 
humbly. “That preacher fellow got them 
going last night with a new religion he 
discovered in an Indian’s wigwam. He 
told them all about a vision, and how he 
could make them lords of the whole coun- 
try and fill them with all sorts of food.” 

“And you let them go!” cried Allan in- 
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amp on the lope, a n of Indian dogs 
ha y ty aribc i hin 

“I’ve got a little gru e called 
enough to keep us going. I ran into this 
Indian, the ew irned the cache 
He’s got a dozen carcases less” thar 


twenty miles from here, and we can have 
them all.” 

“I’ve got some grub, too,” said Allan. 
“But it’s too late, Hughey. The crew’s 
gone off after that missionary to live ir 
uxury the rest of their lives.” 


Hardisty?” 


was afraid of 


asked the 
a 
something 


mear 


woodsman. “I 
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Hardisty did!” exclaimed Allan. 

And then he comprehended. For a mo- 
mer ne was dumbD before the knowledve 
the truth unfolded. When he tried to 


he became inart 
and an ever 
For he knew that. with Hardisty the Na 
tional agent, Hertha was his confederate 
perhaps more. She had fooled him fron 
the beginning, had led him on she 
might fool him the more easily. 

But Allan did speak 
thoughts were hidden 

“That fellow is the man the 
people sent up here to block us. 


‘ulate with rage, 


speak 


chagrin stronger 


emotior 


1 
that 
nat 


when these 
National 
He’s beer 
the whole thing. He's 
fooled me, and row he’s fooled the crew.” 


at the bottom of 

“He seems to have made a good job of it 
this time,” Matthews. “I 
don’t see what we can do without a crew 
and it’s too late to get another.” 

“We'll get that Alla? 
savagely. “Hughey, tell these Indians | 
brought to take your back trail and haul 
in the rest of the caribou. We'll take your 
Indian and his and get after the 
men. Denny, you and Jacobs get your 
robes and all the grub there is in camp and 
load it onto this toboggan. Matthews, stay 
here and watch after things. 
the three rifles and all the ammunitior 
we’ve got. Hurry, all of you. They’re get 
ting farther away every minute.” 


commented 


' 
one. retorted 


dogs 


Hughey, get 


N less than half an hour, the four men, 
the Indian and his dogs, were on Har- 


disty’s trail. It was plainly marked, for 
the pseudo-missionary had followed the 
dog-team track to the cache that the half- 


breeds had robbed. The men had left with- 
out even getting their snowshoes, and, as 
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And those other Indians you found ha g 
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“It doesn’t make any difference. We've 
got the grub and enough to last until the 
tean get ir It’s the crew we've got t 
ref ri W ’ 

Just the same t’s mighty funny 
those yws and arrows showing up wv 
something to eat just when they did. + 
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some of it themselves whe 
nped last night. 
Hughey hurried on, 


shaking his hea¢ 
un-Indian procedure 
while Allan followed, his 
cupied with Hertha as she appeared in the 





mind now 


what he had just learned. 
No doubts were left for the young er 
The Frost Girl 
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gineer. was this mar 


Everything pointed to 
He made he post his headquarters. She 
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nad contessed to poisor il gy the dogs He 


own Indian had been caught at it. She 
had refused to s food to him. She ad 
nitted that, while she had not hired the 
Indian to burn the cache, she was re 
"pons ble for him. 
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Allar what 
the days he had 
But 
happiness then served only to torture now 
He remembered the joy of her presence 
on Christmas day, the wish she had ex 
pressed to be his friend, her avowal that 
} had ceased. He remembered 
her as he had last seen her, clad in he: 
wonderful coat of lynx skins, her golder 
hair crowding out beneath the black fox 
hood. 


In vair recalled had hap 


spent at ner 
the tender memories of his 


, 
pened 1 


cabin. 


eghae 
nostilities 


UT the sweetness of each memory on) 
added to his bitterness and, as he 
pressed on at Hughey’s heels, there grew 
within him an intense hatred of this pre 
tended missionary, a desire to hunt hin 
down, to confront him with what he had 
done and then, in the wild, ecstatic rap 


ture of brute gratification, to even at least 





“They stopped here and had lunch,” 
Hughey called from the head of the line 
“He must have had it 7 
Slavin as he crowded forward 
“He didn’t have anything with him whe: 
he came into camp last night.” 
“Here’s where they increased their re 


1g10 fervor, 


ipii i 


: , 
cached! 


aimed 


said Jacobs as he dug ar 
from the snow. 


offered Allan. 


empty bottie 


“Here’s a couple more,” 


“They'll be howling hymns when we get to 
them.” 

The line moved on until the ruined 
cache was reached. From there the trail 
of the thieving breeds led to the barren 
expanse where Hughey had lost it. The 
trail of the Chosen, however, led off to 
the east. 

“He must have had snowshoes cached 
here,” said Hughey, as he went on. “They 
had three or four ahead to break the trail. 
The others followed without any.” 


“You’ve got to admit his work was 
thorough,” remarked Jacobs. 
Night found them still on the trail. 


Tired as they were, there was no stopping. 
With each hour the crew was getting 
further from camp, and the ultimate fail- 
ure of the survey became nearer. 

Allan, dogged, resolute, unconscious of 
weariness, was in the lead. Behind him, 
strung out in the darkness, came Hughey 
with his smooth, easy stride, little Denny 
Slavin with a quick, nervous shuffle of his 
webs, Jacobs, unemotional and tiring, the 
Indian, restless and crowding like the 
dogs that followed with their load. 


UT the zeal of the Twenty Chosen had 

added more miles to the trail than the 
pursuers had believed possible. As the 
night wore on Hughey suggested that the 
Indian be allowed to go on ahead a little 
way. 

“They can’t be much farther,” he ad 
vised, “and we don’t want them to hear 
us coming.” 

\. His judgment was proved when, just 
before dawn, the dim figure of the guide. 
his hand raised, appeared in the trail 
ahead. At a whispered suggestion from 


Hughey, the Indian crept forward. In 
ten minutes he was back. 

“He says the whole gang's sleeping 
around a fire a little way ahead,” trans- 
lated Hughey. 

“Is Hardisty sleeping, too?” asked 
Allan. 


“He says he couldn’t make him out from 
the others,” was the reply, after a ques- 
tion and answer in Ojibway. 

“We'll just walk in quietly, cover them 
with the rifles and wake them up,” said 
Allan. 

The Indian fastened his dogs and the 
entire party went forward until they 
stood just outside the circle of sleeping 
men. There was a faint odor of whisky. 
The campfire had burned low and the men, 
lying on boughs without blankets o1 
robes, turned and twisted in the cold. 

“They must be drunk,” whispered Allan 
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a steady jog-trot. 
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to Hughey. “They couldn’t sleep that way 
if they weren’t. Ready, you fellows.” 

He kicked the nearest sleeper. 

“Get up!” was the gruff command. 
“Get up, you fellows! Your picnic’s 
over!” 

Slowly the men turned, scratched and 
shivered. Some sat up and looked about 
in a daze. 

“Watch out for Hardisty,” 
Allan. “He'll be sober.” 


whispered 


UGHEY threw some birch bark and 

dry wood onto the fire. But the light 
that leaped out failed to disclose the mis- 
sionary. 

“Where’s Hardisty?” demanded Allan 
of the nearest man, shaking him roughly. 
“Where’s the missionary?” 

“The leader of the Twenty Chosen sleeps 
in his tent over there,” mumbled the 
woodsman, waving an arm back toward 
the brush. “To-morrow we enter the pro- 
mised land. Hallelujah!” 

His shout was echoed by the others, and 
immediately the place was in an uproar. 

“Find his tent quick, you fellows!” 
called Allan, as he sprang into the brush, 
Hiughey at his heels. 

“Listen!” commanded the old woodsman 
as he stopped suddenly. 

There was a sound of dog bells back on 
the trail, then a sharp command. The lit- 
tle bells tinkled again, grew fainicr. Their 
Indian owner dashed through the circle 
of awakening men and disappeared in the 
forest. 

“He’s slipped 
“Get after him!” 

He was the first to follow the Indian, 
his rifle ready for a chance shot jn the 
darkness. But, when he found the Indian 
standing at the spot where his dogs had 
been tied, he halted. 

“It’s no use,” panted Hughey, as he 


out!” shouted Allan. 


rushed up and saw what had happened. 


” 


“He’s got clear away with the dogs. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Bay 
LLAN turned back at 
to the now awakened crew. 

“Which 
you is sober 
enough to talk?” 
he demanded. 

* Hallelujah! ” 
shouted some one, 
and the 
joined i! 
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“Come here, Frank,” commanded Allan, 
who had watched the men closely during 
the shouting. 

One of the rodmen pushed through the 
crowd and stood before his chief. 

“You weren’t drunk enough to holler 
with the others,” continued Allan. “Tell 
me what this means.” 

“T guess we've just been off on a spree. 
“That’s all,” was the hesitating reply. 

“How about this Twenty Chosen busi- 
ness?” 

“Oh, some of them believe it yet, but 
they won’t when they get sober.” 

“Where were you going?” 

“He didn’t say, except that we were to 
have lots of grub and all we wanted to 
drink and no work to do. You can’t blame 
us much. We were getting mighty hungry, 
and there didn’t seem to be any chance of 
grub being hauled in any other way.” 

“That’s not what’s bothering me. I 
want to know where Hardisty was taking 
you to and what he had there. He’d leave 
you to starve, but that:wasn’t his game. 
He wanted to get you away and keep you 
away.” 

It was noon before the crew was sober 
enough to travel and before Allan, 
Hughey, Jacobs and Slavin had pieced to- 
gether a story and plan of action. Asa 
result of what little the men knew, it was 
believed that Hardisty had some sort of 
temporary headquarters within a few 
miles. Some of the crew remembered his 
anger because they would not go farther 
when darkness came. Others told of his 
sleeping apart from the men as if he ex- 
pected an attack. 

“It looks this way to me,” Allan finally 
decided. “He was taking them to some 
place within a few miles of here. From 
there, after a short rest, he intended to 
lead them on east. He couldn’t keep them 
together and keep them contented without 
a lot to drink and a lot to eat. That means 
he’s got grub cached in this temporary 
place. 

“Another thing, he didn’t plan all this 
without expecting it would be sure death 


to the survey. The other things failed. 
Then nothing happened for a 
month. He spent that time get- 


ting ready for this, and he had 
something else planned than just 
getting the men away from 
camp. I think he’s got a big 
cache of grub, probably what he 
stole from us, and other things 
near here. We'll send some one 
on to get it and haul it in. 
Chances are that all our dogs 
are there too. 

“So, Hughey, you and Slavin 
go on. Take the Indian and head 
in the direction this fellow was 
going and see what’s to be found. 
If it isn’t far, and the dogs and a 
lot of supplies are there, send word to 
me. We'll rest here until to-night and 
then start back for camp.” 


I‘ was not necessary for Allan to cor 
vince the crew that Hardisty was a 
fraud, and that they had been his dupes. 
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that inland sea. Miller was driving over 
six miles east to inspect the discovery of 
Joe La Rose, and he invited Trethewey to 
mount the wagon also. Trethewey picked 
up his rifle and came along in shirt sleeves. 
He had had enough prospecting for the 
time being. It is written also on that 
eventful day, Trethewey wore a white 
shirt. An anomalous garb in the woods. 

The road was rough, very rough. Tre- 
thewey, bumped into soreness, dismounted 
before the La Rose vein was reached. He 
surveyed the tangled forest and fingered 
his rifle. 

“Where shall I go?” he queried. 

Miller waved a long arm and glanced 
at a neighboring ridge. 

“Anywhere—try over there.” 

Trethewey scoffed amiably and disap- 
peared. 

Miller jolted along on his appointed 
way. 

That afternoon Trethewey discovered 
the lode that, named after himself, de- 
veloped into a mine which has produced 
up to the present time five and one-half 
million ounces of silver, or approximately 
two and three-quarter million dollars. 


UT the tale of that day is not com- 
plete. Trethewey plodded on and in 
another hour or so tripped over what is 
now the Coniagas mine. The thing stood 
up out of the ground and grinned at him. 
Trethewey grinned too but, looking about, 
thought he saw signs of former staking. 
That sobered him, and round the camp- 
fire that night he told Lawson of his 
second find. Lawson was up there for 
Leonard of St. Catharines. 
Next day the two inspected the ground. 
Trethewey, not unconscious of his own 
good work, made a proposition: 






“You take a 
half interest and 
stand the chance 
of a lawsuit.” 

Lawson, in 
Leonard’s _ inter- 
est, agreed; and 
Leonard won out. 
The lawyer who 
conducted the 
case was paid in 
shares at a nom- 
inal valuation. 
These proved to 
be worth a quar- 
ter of a million. 
A few months 
later, Trethewey 
sold half of his 
half for ten thousand, and a little later 
still, consented to take three-quarters of 
a million for the remainder. The Coniagas 
on a capital of four million has paid about 
eight million in dividends. 


HEN I first saw the great Lawson 

vein, one of the most spectacular 
things unearthed, it was a slab of silver 
thirty inches across gleaming dully in a 
rock face that dipped gently to the water 
twenty feet away. In this case the gla- 
ciers had ceased their grinding half way 
down to the vertical lens and left it ex- 
posed at its widest, richest part. The 
thing looked fabulous. Imagine a street 
drain of unknown depth filled to the brim 
with molten silver that has cooled in 
places and then been burnished by the 
slow passage of an ice sheet, a thousand 
feet thick, and the reiterant kiss of 
thousands of years of waves. Nearby was 
a guard with a rifle. He glanced at me in- 
differently, then at the Lawson vein, then 
out across the lake. He had watched this 
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A recent view of Cobalt, showing the bu siness section. 


Dr. W. G. Miller, 
provincial geolo- 
gist. “To those 
who know there 
is indissolubly 
linked to Cobalt 
camp the figure 


of Miller.” 


wonder so long that it had ceased to mean 
anything to him. But the Lawson lode 
proved to be but a painted woman. Un- 
der ground it has yielded only a few hun- 
dred thousand ounces. A bagatelle, con- 
sidering its superficial promise. 

The University vein was stumbled over 
by surveyors—a five-inch rib running like 
a vertebra along a hogback of rock. Marty 
Wright and his gang found the Drum- 
mond, or rather it found them. They had 
been prospecting for days without result 
and on a certain night pitched camp by 
the shore of Kerr Lake. The ground was 
wet and they dug a ditch to carry off some 
of the water from a small fissure which 
promised value. Incidentally they uncov- 
ered the Drummond mine. And all 
through the north the tale is the same. 
Mother nature regards us with a smile, 
sometimes quizzical and sometimes kind- 
ly, as we push through her trackless soli- 
tudes. The tenderfoot finds what the sea- 
soned prospector has sought in vain. The 
shelves are loaded where we think them 
bare. There is not much rhyme cr reason. 
And over all, the goddess Chance broods 
supreme. This is the call of the North, 
and to the voice of Circe both sourdough 
and tenderfoot have but one reply. 

P till the year 1912, Cobalt folk had a 

grudge against the Government. 
Close up beside the rich area lay the Gil- 
lies timber limit on which no prospecting 
was allowed. The prospector, it was de 
cided, has no particular regard for any 
thing that conceals the rock surface 
even though it be standing white pine 
and the Gillies Limit was thick with pine 
Forest fires, mysteriously started, had 
swept the country. There was to be nor 
of that on the Gillies Limit. But nevert! 
less hundreds of men had slid into the big 


timber limit for no apparent purpose and 








ot 
there were rumors thick as peas that the 
place was loaded with silver. Whereat 
many chafed and swore. 

It fell on a day that the Government 
announced that at midnight on August 
2nd, 1912, the limit would be open for 
prospecting. Instantly Cobalt became a 
town of energy. There were secret jour- 
neys and a cutting of trails and a prepar- 
ing and piling of stakes and relay teams. 
Many were the whispered confabulations, 
till on the stroke of midnight, the Gillies 
Limit suddenly became alive with men. 
There followed a slashing of timber where 
prospectors did not find that lines were 
already cut by phantom hands and the 
further discovery of corner posts ready 
squared and marked in just the right po- 
sition and a breathless racing to the Re- 
corder’s office—and in a few months the 
dull recognition of the fact that the Gil- 
ies Limit was hungry ground and hardly 
worth the stroke of a pick, much less the 
law suits that follow invariably where six 
men swear that each has pianted his dis- 
covery post first. It is questionable 
policy to say much about the Gillies Limit 
now. 

HE Cobalt has made 


camp some 


amazing shipments of crude ore. In- 
dividual carloads have yielded fifty and 
sixty thousand dollars. A Crown Reserve 





















Above: A 

plant. Below: A view of the 

tion in which the silver is found. 
An inkwell of Cobalt ore. 


typical Cobalt mining 


jorma- 
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carlot ran even higher, and a thirty-ton 
Trethewey shipment sold for eighty thous- 
and dollars. From one trench fifty feet 
long and twenty-five feet deep was ex- 
tracted $200,000. The vein was only 
eight inches wide. The great Carson vein 
which lies in the Crown Reserve and Kerr 
Lake properties, has yielded twenty mil- 
lion ounces all above the 200-foot level. 
An idea of the ratio of profit may be de- 
duced from the fact that to produce an 
ounce of silver worth 56 cents in 1911, 
cost the Coniagas people only 9 cents. 

In 1904 Cobalt sent out 158 tons worth 
$136,000. In 1912 the camp was produc 
ing annually 30,000 tons worth 18 million 
dollars. By the end of 1915 it had en- 
riched the world by one hundred and 
twenty-two million dollars’ worth of sil- 
ver. And this all started when Joe La 
Rose threw his smithy hammer at the 
red fox. 

By and bye it became apparent to the 
wise heads that, while the Cobalt area 
proper was of amazing richness, 
was not outside a strip about two miles 
by four any proportionate value. In a 
general way when one left the conglom- 
erate, one left the silver also; 
being that the silver-bearing solutions 
most easily penetrated the conglomerate, 
which is a porous, open-grained rock. 

But to this the cheerful promoter was 


tuere 


the reason 





oblivious. He floated companies on chance. 
He robbed the widow and the mechanic 
He filled his office windows with ore from 
producing mines, labeled to suit his ow: 
location. He pitted the north country 
with shafts and trenches and dotted it 
with bungalows where pseudo-engineers 
lived in vast ease and comfort. One could 
name hundreds of flotations that started 
with a blare of trumpets and ended with 
a weed-grown pile of rock at the mouth 
of a water-filled test-pit. 


& was not long after shipments bega: 
tk The surround 
ing country was shaven clean of wood. 
Coal cost $12 to $15 a ton. Nothing but 
the extraordinary richness of the ore 
kept Cobalt in action. As a low-grade 
proposition it have starved to 
death. 

Then started the reign of water power 
rivers were har 
and generators. Co 
More than this. One 
company constructed a Taylor system of 
compressed air, a novel process by which 
water flowing down one shaft and through 
a tunnel and up and out through another 
shaft, is made to carry air down with it. 
The ai released at the 
bottom and mounts under pressure into a 
out of the the tunnel 
whence it is drawn as_ required 
pipe. And the excellent 
thing about this air is that it is dry, 
so that when it escapes 
from the drills underground, there is 
no freezing up of that rattling mech 
anism. The language of a drill rur 
ner over a 


iat fuel trouble arose. 


would 


The rapids of a dozen 
nessed to turbines 


balt was electrified. 


s automatically 


hun pe it roof of 


through a 


cools as it 


machine is one of 
notable things in memory. 
Gradually the barren country a 

Was criss-crossed 


frozen 
the most 
round the mint 
with power lines and great air pipes 
that writhed for miles through the 
wilderness like great metal 
lic snakes. If Cobalt had 
waterless desert, it 
would have been a different 


story 


been a 


came the heroic 
prospecting. At 
the foot of shaven hills. 


great pumps were installed 


Later 


methods of 


and gigantic streams plowed 
into the 
slopes 
them 

placer 


1 


with a 


soil-covered 
and washed 
bare. It 
work but 
difference; 
Cobalt—in the 
extra special area 
a seam an eighth of 
an inch wide may de 
velop into some 


Was 


for in 


thing worth a mil 
lion. The ore bodies 
were proven to be 


shaped like thelenses 


great telescope, placed 





of a 
irregularly over each other 
and on edge. It all depend- 
ed whether the glaciers had 
stopped their work of grind 
ing down in the middle of a lens or at its 
rim. Thickness and length were, in con 


sequence, variable quantities. 


Cor finued on page yA 


Number Thirty-Six and J. Wilson 


MARY 


ated by DOROTHY ST 


HE orderly’s 
razor, stumbling 
uncertainly across 
Wilson’s face, slipped 
suddenly and clipped a 
neat piece from his ea: 

“Oh, get out!” sai 
Wilson bitterly; and 
took the razor in his 
own hand. 

Ten minutes late 
Miss Thompson, the day 
nurse, happening in, 
discovered her patient 


By 


fiiwsete 


shaving painfully and 
indignantly with the as- 
sistance of a mirror on 
the opposite side of the 
room. Miss Thompsor 
was a very eflicient 
young woman, who dis 
pensed mercy with the 
impassive precision of a 
slot machine distribut 
ing gum and, noting hei 
patient’s need, she van 
ished instantly, to re 
appear in a moment 
with a little silver hand 
glass. 

“Borrowed it from 
Number = Thirty-Six, ” 
she explained bricfly. 

She swiftly adjusted 
pillows and magazines 
to bring it to a level 
with Wilson’s face, ac 
cepted his gratitude in 
silence and disappeared 

Wilson, having com- 
pleted his shave in com- 
fort, turned his atten- 
tion toward the little 
mirror. It was a hand 
some mirror, heavy and 
highly polished, and en 
graved on the back with 
the initials A. B. Y.—a 
pleasing object, convey- 
ing a suggestion of well- 
appointed and attrac- 
tive femininity. 


| UT Wilson at that 

moment took no 
pleasure in the sugges- 
tion of femininity for 
the very sufficient reason that less than a 
week before he had been jilted. He re- 
called the scene now, oddly enough with- 
out resentment. Quite suddenly the girl 
had announced that the engagement must 
be broken. Entreaties had moved her not 
at all. He had pleaded his love, their 
suitability from a social point of view, 
their equality of temperament. 

“It’s tastes and not temperament that 
make a happy marriage,” she had de- 
clared. She paused suddenly and picked 
up a little volume of Swinburne that lay 
on the table. 


They 
rather ingloriously down the long green corridor. 





compromised finally, and he was wheeled 


“Lights and sounds of the unreached pole 

And shrill fierce climes of inconsolable 

air, 
Shining below the beamless aureole 

That hangs about the North wind’s 

hurtling hair,” 
she read. 

“That doesn’t appeal to you at all, does 
it?” she said, facing him suddenly. 
Wilson, not being in the mood for Swin- 
burne, was obliged to confess that it left 
him cold. The girl threw out her hands 
with a little gesture of finality. 


“Well, there we are,”’ she said; “I adore 


poetry, music, art. How 


KE. # O W R I : much poetry, for in 


stance, have you read 
since you left college?” 

He had read the “Bar 
rack Room Ballads” and 
the “Rubaiyat,” but he 
felt instinctively that 
they would do little to 
strengthen his case, so 
remained silent, watch 
ing her with anxious 
eyes. 

She swung her en 
gagement ring betweer 
thumb and forefinger. 

“T’ve thought and 
thought, and _ there’s 
only one way out,” she 
said at last. ““‘We would 
be happy at first till the 
glamour wore off, and 
then—misery. Oh, I’ve 
been terribly wretched.” 

She dropped her head 
on her arm with a move- 
ment that indicated ut 
ter dejection — and 
brought out the wonder- 
ful tints of her hair be- 
neath the soft glow of 
the table-lamp. 

Wilson was “terribly 
wretched” too, and very 
humble. She was right, 
he said at last; artistic- 
ally he was a failure; he 
had no right to spoil her 
life. 

The girl rose and, 
crossing the room swift- 
ly, dropped the ring into 
his hand. 

“Poor Jimmie!” she 
murmured, seating her- 
self opposite him and 
regarding him with a 
look of real pain*in he! 
lovely eyes. Her shoes 
were a little tight. 

It is proof of the 
depth of his infatuation 
that, an ordinarily keen 
young man, Wilson de- 
tected nothing theat- 
rical in the interview; 
nothing theatrical, 
either, in the fact that, after he left he 
he had paced the street for an hour, his 
hat drawn down over his’ eyes, his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets. 
He justified her fiercely to himself. She 
was right, of course; he could never have 
understood her; his reach had exceede 
his grasp, that was all. 


A DAY later, Wilson’s appendix, hitl 
* erto a well-conducted organ, showed 
sudden distressful symptoms, and withi: 
twenty-four hours he awoke in the hos 
pital to a vast pain in his side and the 
strange sickness of soul and body which 
only ether can produce. Poor Jimmie, 








struggling stertorously back to life, felt 
at that moment as though ail hope of 
happiness in the future and all reason 
for existence in the present had been com- 
pletely and permanently removed. 


He returned the mirror, with a pile of 
magazines and a little note of thanks, by 
the hand of Miss Thompson, which read: 

“Dear No. Thirty-Six. It was very 
kind of you to lend me your mirrer. 

[ am returning it reluctantly, be- 

cause it is very beautiful, and be- 

cause I shall need it as badly as ever 
to-morrow. The magazines aren’t 
much good, but perhaps they will 
help. 

Gratefully yours, 


J. WILSON. 


HE next morning he awoke as usual to 

find Miss Thompson washing his face 
—a humiliating proceeding, but unavoid- 
able. The temperatures were taken at 
half-past six, when she would appear by 
his bedside, a large blue and white striped 
dream, pop a thermometer into his mouth, 
and vanish, to return an hour later, in 
order to “do him up.” It was not until she 
had disappeared for the second time that 
morning that he discovered the mirror 
back on his table again, and on it a little 
note. 

“Thank you for the magazines. You 
may keep the mirror as long as you like,” 
the note said, in a square boyish hand. 

That was all; but the little bit of im- 
personal friendliness cheered him: sur- 
prisingly. It was a wonderful day, too. 
The early morning sunshine lay bright 
and warm across his bed, and the air that 
entered through the wide open window 

ras full of the vague sweet quickening of 

spring. Down in the street an organ 
grinder was playing “The Holy City” at 
a reckless tempo. 

Jimmie folded the little note carefully. 

“Rather jolly being alive, after all,” he 
reflected, to his own amazement. 


IS answer, accompanied by another 

pile of magazines, and reflecting his 

restored good humor, went out by the 
hand of the orderly. 


“This is awfully good of you, Num- 
ber Thirty-Six,” he wrote. “I am try- 
ing to make a feeble return by sending 
a few more magazines. There are 
some good things in them—a sentence 
on page twenty-seven of McVicar’s 
Monthly, ‘Turning suddenly at the 
sound of a horse behind him, he 
looked straight into the startled blue 
eyes of Mary.’ And the young wo- 
man in Fiction whose eyes are ‘a deep 
sea blue’ on page 18, and ‘the brown 
of woods in autumn’ on page 45. 
However, one can’t expect a busy 
author to notice everything. 

“T am rather curious about you. 
Are your eyes ‘deep sea blue’ or ‘the 
brown of woods in autumn’—-or both, 
like the lady’s in Fiction? I hope you 
will answer this, Number Thirty- 
Six.” 


HIRT Y-SIX did answer, after a dis- 
creet interval, with a friendly little 
note that heightened his interest and did 
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nothing to satisfy his curiosity. She had 
enjoyed the magazines; she had had her 
appendix out, too, but was getting better; 
she was feeling very happy because this 
was the night for sweet potatoes and 
fried chicken. 

And, the perverse spirit of cheerfulness 
being still in control, he wrote back ir 
stantly: 

“You are rather exasperating, 
Number Thirty-Six. I ask you the 
color of your eyes, and you answe} 
that you are to have fried chicker 
and sweet potatoes for tea. When you 
parted with your mirror so willingly, 

I had you at forty with glasses. But 

I have taken off your glasses and 

clapped you back into your teens. 

Nething but a flapper could take 

such an interést in her food.” 


Her answer was prompt and non-com- 
mittal. 

“I was eating breakfast this morn- 
ing,” she wrote, “when scmeone 
knocked at my door and a very dirty 
young man came in. He walked over 
to the bed, and said threateningly: 

“*T want to look at your switch!’ 

“I was too overcome to do anything 
but gasp. And after all it was only 
the electric switch over my bed that 
he wanted to examine. The little red 
bulb outside my door wouldn't work 
yesterday when I pressed the butter 
Such a sudden young man!” 


HE days in a hospital are long, long 
* days, and every diversion is a welcome 
one. This, Wilson assured himself, was 
the basis of his interest in Number 
Thirty-Six. For she did interest him, 
despite certain misgivings that had to do 
with his recent engagement; and her 
frank friendliness did much to restore his 
humbled self-esteem. Gradually, the in 
formal interchange of notes took on she 
dignity of a regular correspondence. 
Only, on the subject of herself, Number 
Thirty-Six remained obdurately silent. 

“T don’t know anything about you,” he 
complained, “except that your initials are 
A.B.Y. and your number thirty-six. I 
have done an enormous amount of specu- 
lating, but it hasn’t got me anywhere. I 
have even tried it algebraically ABY 
and 36 equal x. the unknown. But I need 
some more factors—” 

3ut why do vou want to know every- 
thing about me?” protested Thirty-Six. 
“Don’t you see the romance of not know- 
ing anything whatever about me?” 

Wilson didn’t, but he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with that. Moreover, the let- 
ters themselves were sufficiently diveit 
ing. She had a remarkable trick of de- 
scription. The Staff, the people who pass- 
ed her door, her visitors, the dignified i: 
terne with the little black moustache and 
the “flickerless” face, who reminded her 
of Charlie Chaplir she sketched them 
all, not maliciously, but very skilfully, 
and with a delightful freedom from bias 


“Some one sent me six little flo 
pots this morning, each with a 
red tulip in it,” she wrote one day. 
“T have them drawn up in a row or 


my window sill, and when the sun 
strikes through them they are almost 
transparent. Do you remember “Up 
In a Villa, Down in the City?’ 
“The tulip at end of its tube blows 
out its great red bell 
Like a thin clear bubble of blood 


“It strikes one as being rather 


more ingenious than beautiful, 
doesn’t. it? Sut I like it.” 


Wilson liked it, too. Number Thirty- 


Six had good sense about poetry! 


TT" \T afternoon Wilson had a visito: 

About four o’clock there was a 
gentie knock at his door and a low-keyed 
voice inquiring, “May I come in?” 


The next moment she was in the roon 


the gir! to whom he had once been e) 
gaged. She was beautifully dressed i: 
dark green and had a great bunch of 


violets pint ed to her coat. 


Wilson was startled into speechlessness 
not so much at sight of her, but at the 


\ 
+ 


sudden thought that for an entire week 
she had scarcely entered his mind. 

She advanced swiftly across the room, 
and took both his hands. 


' } 


“Poor Jimmie!” she said softly 


Poor Jimmie wriggled. 

The girl dropped his hands sudden!y 
and went and sat in the sunny window 
with her profile turned toward him and 
her eyes upon the violets on her coat 
There was a moment of silence. From 
the Nurses’ Residence came the faint 
sound of a piano, the air blurred by dis 
tance into a vague thump of chords. 

“I think you must see now, Jimmie,” 
she said at last, “that it’s all for the 


“All for the best!” repeated Jimmie, 
with a heartiness for which he was i: 


stantly ashamed. 


“IT don’t believe you cared,” she said 
reproachfully. 

“Cared! Of course I cared,” answered 
», rousing himself. “I-I care yet 
ed heroically, to save her feelings. 


Jimmie ag 
he add 


She was not a discerning young woman, 
and this appeared to satisfy her. Indeed, 
Jimmie half believed it himself, for she 
Was very lovely as she sat there, with the 
sunshine on her soft hair and clear pro 
hie. fter a moment: 

“T heard you were sick, so I came to 
see you—as a friend,” she said. “That’s 
what we must be after this—just friends. 
Because I never could marry you—never. 
Jimmie!” = 


Her insistence on this point filled hin 
with a vague irritation. The situatior 
plainly called for a slight bitterness or 


his part—recrimination even—and_ he 
had neither recrimination nor bitterness 
to offer. So he said nothing at all, which 
was the wisest thing he could have done 
Quite unconsciously he had struck the 
rior 


t n 
oO ibled 


te a note of subdued and 


rloom. 


For Jimmie it was a very painful it 
terview. Whe 
ally, leaving the air of his room heavy 
with the odor of violets, he was filled with 


the girl disappeared fir 


v 


strange and conflicting emotions—-irrita 
tion and doubt, regret and self-reproach 

and far down underneath, a deep and 
abiding peace. 


A* eight o’clock the orderly brought 
him a letter from Number Thirty-Six 
and the sight of the small white envelope 
in the man’s hand filled him with a sud 


den and amazing sense of pleasure. He 


drew the little reading lamp closer, and 
settled himself comfortably on one elbow. 


“Dear J. Wilson,” he read, “This 
afternoon I dressed for the first time 
in three weeks. Learning to walk 
again is the oddest sensation! I was 
staggering around the room on the 
nurse’s arm when I caught a sudden 
glimpse of myself in the glass. Such 
a thin, white, forlorn sight! It was 
so depressing that I was very glad to 
be put to bed with a cup of chocolate 
and a funny paper to make me forget 
it. 

“At four-thirty I had a vis- 
itor—a very beautiful one, 
dressed in dull green, and 
wearing the largest bunch of 
violets I ever saw in my life 

“‘*‘Mother said you were 
here, and I promised to drop 
in and see you,’ she said. 
‘How well you look! Exactly 
like your old self!’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t,’ I wailed. ‘I 
look exactly like a rag and a 
bone and a hank of hair!’ 

“She went over to the win 
dow and sat down. When she 
places herself with her won- 
derful profile toward one and 
the sunshine on her hair, it is 
pleasant to reflect that she 
has large feet. 

“*What are you reading?’ 
she asked. ‘Newspapers! My 
dear child, why don’t you read 
something worth while?’ 

“‘What, for instance?” I 
asked, politely. 

“ ‘Well, take poetry, for ex 
ample, she answered. 
‘There’s Tagore—and_ Ros- 
setti—I dare say you imagine 
that Rossetti wrote Italian 
Grand Opera.’ 

“*Take politics.’ I retort- 
ed, indicating the newspaper. 
Unfortunately, the funny 
paper was on the top of the 
pile. ‘I dare say that you 
imagine that a plebiscite is 
a microbe.’ 

“That annoyed her. 
“Don’t be flippant,’ she said. 
‘It’s narrow to look at life 
from only one point of view, 
and you never see things ex- 
cept on their frivolous side. 
Isn’t it Ruskin who says that 
life is polygonal?’ 

“That was misquoted, but I 
let it go. 

“ ‘Life may be polygonal,’ I 
answered perversely, ‘but 
most of the sides are funny 
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“It was a very uncomfortable visit. 
I’m afraid I was feeling bad-temper- 
ed and showed it. She got up in a 
little while and said she must go. 

““You know, you have _intelli- 
gence,’ she admitted handsomely, ‘if 
you only knew how to apply it.’ 

“Her visit left me in a dreadfully 
depressed state. Unpleasant thoughts 
that never trouble me at ordinary 
times wasted opportunities, the 
problem of being good instead of be- 
ing beautiful, bleak old age—over 
whelmed me quite suddenly and com- 
pletely. I don’t quite see why I am 
writing this to you, J. Wilson—per- 
haps it has never seemed quite pos- 
sible to me that you are a real person 

a ‘really truly person, with a meat 
face.’ 

“It didn’t last long, however. When 
tea appeared at six o’clock I felt sud- 
denly at peace with the world again. 
That’s absurd, isn’t it—to have ‘Th’ 





Whenhe turned again there was a girl standing against 
sides.’ the curtain in the doorway. She was quite a small girl. 


exquisite balance of the soul’ restored 
by a fried leg of chicken!” 


It was a long letter, but Jimmie read it 
through very slowly twice. For the first 
time he was beholding the girl he had 
once been engaged to with the clear-see 
ing eyes of Number Thirty-Six, and the 
last shred of illusion fell away. But there 
was something to take its place—-a little 
warm, tender feeling, altogether unlike 
anything he had ever felt in his life be- 
fore. 

“IT am coming to see you to-mor- 
row,” he wrote back, “ ‘a really truly 
person with a meat face’!” 

To the orderly, who read the note 
through carefully beneath one of the dim 
electric lights in the corridor, it seemed 
a very curious message indeed. 


E had a good deal of trouble with 

Miss Thompson in the morning. 
Miss Thompson, who possessed a re- 
treating chin, belied by much firmness of 
character, was unalterably op 
posed to his getting dressed. She 
was also in possession of his 
clothes—an unassailable argu 
ment. They compromised finally, 
and he was wheeled rather in- 
gloriously down the long green 
corridor, with a bright red blanket 
spread across his knees. 

Number Thirty-Six was gone! 

Her bed was neatly made up, 
and a nurse was just hurrying 
out of the room, her arms filled 
with little pots of red tulips. 

“Number Thirty-Six left this 
morning,” she said to Miss Thomp- 
son. “I am just taking these 
down to the public ward.” 

Jimmie, who had been leaning 
eagerly forward, collapsed against 
the back of the wheel-chair. 

“Home, driver,” he said wearily. 
And he was propelled along the 
dim green corridor to his own 
room, 

On the table was a little note 
that had not been there when he 
left. 

“Dear J. Wilson,” it read. 
“The orderly will give you 
this after I have gone. It is 
just to say good-bye.” 

Number Thirty-Six. 


WEEK later, J. Wilson, pale 

but very determined, walked 
up the steps of a large stone house 
on an expensive avenue, presented 
his card, and was ushered into a 
rose-hung drawing-room. There 
he was left to wait for a long time 
on an uncomfortable little gilt 
chair—so long that he rose at 
length and went and stood in the 
window, looking down the wide 
sunny street. When he turned 
again, there was a girl standing 
against the curtain in the door- 
way. 

She was quite a small girl—and 
against that background of soft 
curtain, almost plain. But no one 
with red hair looks well against a 
rose velvet curtain. Her mouth, 

Continued on page 94 








Kavesdropping 


By BRITTON B. COOKE 


ICKING Europe over for 

war news with which to 

tempt the jaded appetite of 
the American 
newspaper reader 
has 
broken the pride 
of more 
newspapermen 
than the _ ablest 
and most zealous 
city editor that 
ever graced an 
anathema. Try to 
stethoscope the 
chest of France— 
that  Scotland- 
Yarded, barricad- 
ed and double-sen- 
tried “Zone of the 
Armies’ — for 
sounds of victory 
or defeat inside, 
and you will un- 
derstand why this 
is so Get your- 
self appointed of- 
ficial correspon- 
dent for some- 
thing or other in- 
side the 
and you will mar- the 
vel that the world 
happens to know anything of the 
war atall. Try sorting over the gossip of 
London for something worth writing— 
then try it on the Censor! War reporting 
in the years 1914-15 has driven more able- 
bodied journalists to enlist, or back in de- 
spair to finish old college courses, or to 
take the prosaic jobs they once spurned 
from the hands of their fathers, or to 
cover the work-a-day assignments of 
peaceful America than you could shake a 
stick at. I am not speaking of sob-story 
writers or magazine men, though I have 
known even some of these to be literally 
swamped with “color” and unable to turn 
out anything but forced stuff. I mean the 
professional news-digger, the blithe cynic 
who in the United States and Canada is 
accustomed to wheedling, cajoling and 
commanding the news out of the mouths 
of reluctant Americans. He didn’t expect 
to be a war correspondent when he left 
America: He knew that game was at an 
end. But he did think he could ferret war 
news out of London and Paris, or reap a 
modest harvest well to the rear of the 
secret-loving armies. I have seen six 
examples of him cable home to be relieved. 
Two of them bolted when their offices con- 
tinued to refuse permission. Three of 
them whose doggedness had been worthy 
of better rewards broke out finally in ir- 
ritation and went home in the sulks. One, 
whose courage and resourcefulness made 
him the beloved of his news editor, lost 
his nerve and went home with a nurse. 
Another handful that I know are 
standing by the game. But they are a 
grim lot of veterans. 


probably 


good 





still 
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war 
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eee cious men who are 


gives an idea of the 


correspondents work in the preparation of 


O F course there are the regular offi- 
cially recognized correspondents, but 
they don’t count as news getters. Take, 
for instance, the half dozen who live be 
hind the British lines, about a mile from 
British General Headquarters. They live 
rather well, though the ex-mansion that 
covers them is down at the heel, the gar- 
den a tangle of naked stalks, and the vines 
dead that trail down over the bare gar 
den wall from the lofty urns flanking the 
gates. There is one of these men to every 
two important London papers, and their 
copy is usually passed on by these papers 
to various newspaper associations cover- 
ing the United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand. South Africa New 
foundland. The American Associate 
Press has also one man, and his copy goes 
to Canada because Canada’s 


and 


newspaper 
publishers could not agree on one man to 
represent them. Australia has one repre- 
sentative. Innumerable courtesies are ex 
tended to these men. 
automobiles to 


They have military 
carry them about. They 
dine occasionally with some high perso 
on the British Staff. They play bridge and 
swap pistols, or lars. In 
weather they drive to lunch with brig: 
diers at far ends of the British line, or 
have afternoon tea at K 1 within easy 
range of the guns of the Kaiser. If they 
are lucky. they get occasional leave to 
visit London. But these new 
diggers. They are pledged and double 
pledged to write nothing that is not ap 
proved by the censor at “G. H. Q.” They 
know better than to talk indiscriminately. 


binoe nice 


are not 


They are forced to be merely Gescriptive 


dificult iv s unde) 
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copy. 
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writers. 


not include names of places, o1 
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outside, he never 
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Anything _ bet 


ter than official! 
at d semi officia 
news gets to 


America by the 


efforts of the news 


a: ie hunters or the 
outs le the tena 
able to stand that 
They are 
oldish 
looking lot with 


mhich racket 


a dogged, 


quiet eyes and tight mouths and a great 


love of sitting still and saying noth 
ing. If the fragments of news ir 
your favorite paper seem few and 


far between, be sure it is not on account 
of sloth on the part of the European cor 
respondents. Heaven knows with what 
pains some one of them dug out that ten 








line item about the real nature of Mr 
Asquith’s illness in this morning’s paper, 
or how he labored to get it to America 
That story from Amsterdam “via Lor 
don” about Teutonic activities along the 
frontiers of Holland probably cost the 
man who went over to Holland and 
dragged the varn out of reluctant burg 
hers, hours of secret anxiety, the risk of 
arrest on a charge of violating Dutch neu 
trality—if he happened to be British 
ind the joy of seeing only a third of the 
or\ illowed thre igr’ Dy tne Britist 
( Big Barne ithat ¢ ) 
ime) who fought in South Africa and 
C.alt e got the Great Seal of Chi 
vhe he e¢ vith the Americans 1! 
o Peking, was stealing a ride under the 
flap in empty ambulance going 
ip fre I es toward the firing line 
vhe ist I saw hin He was arrested 
1 jailed and played poker all night with 
ored eo . dant and deported n the 
I rning wit! ‘top hole” story or the 
york of the Canadians ir the October of 
, B cold eyed plodder for 
was in the tandlady’s 
the hotel Metropole lr sou 
uing with Cox, the humorless 
Scotlar d Ya d agent who guards Bou 


» would go to jail or back 


to Folkestone. I left him to catch the boat 
having made my choice earlier. Philip 
of New York connection, was tap- 
ping a Lieutenant-General in Claridge’s. 
John of Washington was in a gsaloor 
bar near the corner of Panton Street and 
the Haymarket where pay-office under- 
lings do congregate. Hill, the Canadian, 
was getting his passport vised for Paris. 
Another was dining a major on leave from 
Ploegstreete, and there were ten of them 
in the American bar at the Savoy the 
night before I sailed. 


Y OU will never see them writing their 
They wear nearly always the 

appearance of having just finished their 
work for the day. They sometimes re- 
count stories of various conflicts with Cox 
at Boulogne or his colleague at Havre. 
They announce pieces of news between 
them that would make seven-column head- 
lines if whispered in New York. But 
these are the stories they never need to 
be secret about. Nobody could send one of 
them across the cables. Most stories are 
too big for that. That is the trouble. 

The responsibility is great. The volume 
of news pouring over the cables has to be 
maintained. It has been estimated that 
there are fifty English-writing corres- 
dondents covering war news (field and 
political stories) between Marseilles, 
Paris, Boulogne and London. Some of 
these are free lance men depending on 
their ability to get salable stories to keep 
them alive. Others are the salaried free 
agents of the big news agencies, 
such as the Central News, American As- 
sociated Press, United Press, and so on. 
Others still, but not so many of these, are 
the special agents of special newspapers 
or special groups of newspapers, like the 
Hearst papers in the United States. In 
addition to the fifty there are, of course, 
the officially recognized men living in the 
war zone and subject to the authority of 
army commanders. Of these. there were 
last September ten in the British lines 
and less than that number in the French 
3etween them all there are hun- 
dreds of despatches filed every day of the 
week, including Sunday. But of the num- 
ber filed, probably one hundred per day 
actually get through. This number would 
include everything from forty-word des- 
patches about the intensity of artillery 
tire on certain sectors, to column 
based on interviews with wounded 
and so on. The general manager of the 
Western Union cables told me that at 
Penzance about seventy-five operators are 
kept busy sending. A large part of their 
business is “press” matter. They handle 
probably ten thousand words of skeleton 
copy (that is, with all unnecessary 
words cut out) in the busy half of a day. 
This is expanded in scores of newspaper 
offices on this side of the water and re- 
peated under a multiplicity of headings 
till the total resuit might fairly be esti- 
mated at over a million words of war news 
a day. That, at all events, is a pictur- 
esque and quite probable total. 
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M OST of the successful war reporters 
A are men over forty who have had 
long experience of men and customs of 
men, and London in particular. But one 
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of the best is a youngster from Philadel- 
phia whose previous record in newspaper 
work was police-reporting for a Buffalo 
paper and later on a Boston paper. He 
was a bumptious lovable boy 
whose early successes on small city police 
had won him rapid increases in 
salary and a swelled head. Like most of 
the Boston paper’s staff, he demanded to 
be sent to Europe to represent his paper 
when war broke out. He apparently re- 
garded the assignment as his right. He 
didn’t get it. Threatened to jump his job, 
but got married instead. In July last year 
he and his wife turned up in Fleet Street 
with a couple of letters of introduction 
and $100 between them. They took a flat 
in Maiden Lane—knowing no better—and 
presented the letters. A news agency in 
New Bridge Street gave the youngster a 
job at nothing per week—and space. 
What was his assignment? The War. In 
a week’s time the youngster had picked 
out a skeleton “beat.” He covered the 
Cecil, the Savoy, Claridge’s, a cheap place 
“Fritzi’s,” a public-house patron- 
ized by Canadian pay-office officers, and 
the Canadian casualty-clearing station. 
In two weeks he was beginning to get 
of a sort. What he could not sell 
to the news agency he turned into “color 
stuff” for his wife. That little person, be- 
ing an ex-New York sister, made 
fairly interesting copy which she sold as 


sort of 


“beats” 
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called 


scoops 


sob 
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Havre, where the lines are 


rigidly drawn to prevent 
unauthorized correspondents from getting into France. 


“letters from France” to a New York 
syndicate. These letters went by mail and 
escaped censorship. They were carefully 
written so as not to cause too much com- 
ment on their “news” quality in America, 
and thus escape the attention of British 


agencies. Otherwise the letters might 
have been traced back to London—and 
stopped. 


HERE are five kinds of war news- 
I use the word news in its broadest 
possible sense,—and there are ten news 
centres. There is official news, semi-offi- 
cial, unofficial but reliable conjecture, 
fake news, and human-interest stuff. The 
last-mentioned comes from Alexandria, 
Salonika, Athens, Rome, Paris, British 
General Headquarters in France, Havre, 
Petrograd, Antwerp and London. Fake 
news may come from any of these centres, 
or elsewhere, for that matter. A little 
of the best conjecture comes from Athens 
and Salonika, a trifle more from Rome, 
much from Paris and much from London. 
3ut of all kinds of news, London is the 
chief centre, and the newspaper workers 
who want real information as distin- 
guished from human interest stories and 
“color stuff” make London their centre. 
The unofficial correspondent has been 
taken into nobody’s confidence except that 
of his own friends. While he has not a 
“laissez de sojourn” good for use within 
the British 
or French 
lines, he has 
what is 
much _ bet- 
ter, in some 
respects. 
The whole 
of London 
and Paris is 
open to him 
if only he 
can pick out 
what man 
or men in 
these cities 
are hiding 
what he 
wants to 
know. He 
has to reck- 
on with the 
censor, of 
course. 


HEN 

he files 
his cable 
with the 
cable com- 
pany in Lon 
d on — h e 
cannot file 





cables from 
Paris very 
well unless 


he prepays 
thein— it is 
is sent by 
pneumatic 
carrie? to 
the top floor 
of the Press 
Bureau in 
Whitehall, 
part of the 








old Naval Museum. Here any one of the 
ten cable censors read it. Up at the end of 
this room is a black-board on which are 
marked the catch-lines or other descrip- 
tions of forbidden articles. If the partic- 
ular article in question does not deal with 
any of the subjects on the blackboard, and 
if it does not mention names of places in 
France, or commanding officers, or the 
locality or movement strength of 
troops, the story is initialled with a blue 
pencil, sent back by the pneumatic carrier 
to the cable company and forwarded to the 
cable-station at Penzance. Even with this 
system in force the correspondent at large 
has a better chance to get news to his 
papers than has the official correspondent 


ot 


with the armies. Sometimes there are 
ways-of wording a message so as to 


escape the eye of the censor. Occasional- 
ly a good story is let through for some un- 
known official reason. Whether his story 
has passed or has not passed, the writer 
may never know until he gets a copy of his 
paper from across the Atlantic. Some- 
times it is hard to recognize it as the same 
he sent. 

Long before the general public dreamed 
that Sir Ian Hamilton was to be recalled 
from the Dardanelles, a correspondent 
with an enterprising turn of mind had 
learned what was likely to happen. He 
had decided to spend a day looking over 
some of the big London docks. In the 
East India docks, just off Commercial 
Road, lay a hospital ship, one of the 
famous old Castle Line. Walking boldly 
aboard he was about to be turned off when 
the medical officer commanding the ship 
happened to ask where the correspondent 
came from. Had he not met him in 
Seattle once? Yes? No? They com- 
pared notes, found they had met as pa- 
tient and physician years before in the 
boom days in Seattle. The correspondent 
was invited to a drink, a cigar and a tour 
\f the ship. In the course of the tour the 
little Major mentioned that he had heard 
Ian Hamilton was in London. He went 
on to comment on the reasons for the visit, 
discussed the recall, and foretold the 
abandonement of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign. Plenty of people were making that 
particular prophesy in those days, but 
the recall of Ian Hamilton was real news. 
In other days it might have been flashed 
to countless newspapers and created a 
sensation. As it was, however, the cor- 
respondent gulped to 
keep down his surprise, 
wrote a cable conveying 
a hint of the news, ad- 
dressed it personally to 
his chief in New York, 
and prepaid it so as to 
escape the _ closely- 
watched “press collect” 
classification. His cable 
never got through. 

Similarly, the change 
in the chief command 
of the British forces in 
France was known to 
the chief correspondents 
in London. They made 
no attempt to get it 
through. 

There are such things 
private newspaper 


as 
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cable codes, but they are dangerous. 
There are times when a wise correspon- 
dent passes up what looks like a 
chance to get a “beat” through, simply 
because he sees how it would react on him 
A certain New York man had an arrange- 
ment with his news whereby a 
seemingly personal message to the news 
buying or 
selling of property or mortgages could be 
made to convey big news. The amount of 
money mentioned in the cable was to in- 
dicate the number previously up- 
on to represent a certain locality on the 
western front—each village on a map in 
the correspondent’s possession was num- 
bered the same as the villages and towns 
on the news editor’s map. To pay off 
mortgage meant a British victory near 
——, to cancel mortgage for so much 
held against so-and-so meant a defeat. ete. 
But the correspondent never used it. Any 
news that he might have been able to put 
through that way might have been noticed 
by British agents in America and traced 
back. The London man might his 
privileges as a free man in the vicinity 
of troops or docks in England, or might be 
deported. 
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rood 


ealtor 
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editor’s house, mentioning the 


agreed 


lose 


> F all the newspapermen in London, 

the Canadian representatives have 
probably the most difficult role to play. 
They are interested in more than the 
mere generalities of the day’s work. They 
want to know what the Canadians are do- 
ing every day, what part they took ir 

























The late Richard Harding Davis, one of the greatest of A 
war correspondents, who was openly pro-Ally in his sympathies. 


merican 


such and such actions, what casualties 
they had, what distinction they won, if 
any, and the names of men who are to be 
promoted, or commands that are to be 
1. Though there are two divisions 
I'rance and thousands ot 
camps in England, there is not 
single Canadian newspaperman 
Allied armies in France. This 
to the fact that 
Canadian publishers were unable t 


cnangeda,. 
of Canadians it 
en in the 
in the 
zone of the 
anomalous situation is due 
the 
igree among themselves as to who should 
represent them. It is left, therefore, for 
the Canadian newspaper men to make uy 
for this handicap. One Canadian, Roland 
Hill of the Montreal Star, showed 
zeal and ingenuity in getting 
news from the front that the authorities 


suc 


Canadiar 


paid special attention to him. In the 
earlier part of the war he was arrested 
on many occasions and later, wher 


through the intercession of various hig! 
authorities a party of six Canadian jouw 
nalists were to be taken on a visit t 
the Front, Hill was all but excluded owing 
to his formidable record as a_ blockade 
runner. Having won himself the place he 
deserved in the party, he was shown the 
records Scotland Yard had made of his 
“Eh entries 
than I ever would have supposed one mar 
could have charged him.” 
Hill. 

Faking is only too easy. A big Londor 
daily sent an artist to Boulogne with 
special War Office permit for one 
week in the zone of the Allied armies. The 
artist was to week making 
sketches, then return and make the fir 
shed drawings The War Office first co 
lected two photographs from him: One t 
be kept by that office and one to be sent 
by the King’s Messenger to Mr. Cox, the 
Scotland Yard man at Boulogne. Then 
passport had to be had—a document tha! 
had this artist before 
and another photograph gummed on the 
passport and stamped with the foreign 
office stamp in such a way that it would 
be difficult to replace the picture with a 
false one without breaking the stamp. At 
Charing Cross the happy artist was giver 
the usual embarkation-card to fill in. At 
Folkestone he was questioned by Scotland 
Yard men and his passport compared. At 
3oulogne as he came down the narrow 
companionway he faced Mr. Cox and his 
underlings, was met by a War Office of 
ficial, compared with the 
photograph which had beer 
sent on ahead, and driven to 
a certain hotel—not the Met 
While there it trans 
pired that repairs were neces 
sary to the motor which was to 
have driven him to the Front 

The delay was fatal. The 
artist never reached the 
Front. He met the jovial of 
ficial representative of two 
London papers at the Front 
all the London papers have to 
double up in that way. This 
friend was on his way to Lon 
don to spend a few days leave 
The pair sat in first one cor- 
ner of the “bar” and then 
another. They lost track of 

Continued on page 73 
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Under the Blue Ensign 


HERE were changes in 

the collier Lily Hall of 

Halifax. The black 
diamond had been stripped 
from her funnel, to indicate that her char- 
ter to the Dominion Coal Company had 
been cancelled, though the two red bands, 
which were painted on, remained. She still 
belonged to Ortwright Bros.: their house- 
flag flew as of old. But the blue of the 
notched ensign at her stern flagstaff was 
new to her. 

Thomas Baffin Newbolt, master mar 
iner and commodore of the iittle Ort- 
wright fleet, has sacrificed the purity of 
commercial rating. He belonged to 
the Naval Reserve. And that meant more 
than an empty dignity—in fact, before the 
end of the year 1914 he would not have 
looked on it as a dignity at all, nor even 
as a possibility. He was conscientiously- 
and, since the habits of his choice had be- 
come confirmed, with the grizzling and 
thinning of his tawny hair, instinctively 

a man of peace. 

He did not look it. His lean, 
boned face with its drooping moustache 
and shaggy grey brows was quietly but 
competently imperious, hinting withal 
that his Nova Scotian mother had given 
him more than a little of the explosive 
temper that often goes with Gaelic speech 
and a strong suspicion of red in the hair. 
But his speech was sober and his light- 
blue eyes were mild. During the eight 
years in which the Lily Hall had carried 
Cape Breton coal about the Atlantic coast 
and up to Montreal no man had known 
that temper to explode, not even one of 
the changing score or so of Chinamen who 
trimmed and greased and swabbed and 
shoveled coal and otherwise labored to 
maintain the meteor flag of Britain on the 
seas. 

Thomas Baffin Newbolt was a peculiar 
man. He put the fear of God even before 
the traditions of his trade—which is ar 
exceptional attitude at sea and practically 
unknown ashore. But somehow or other 
he got away with it. His orders were 
readily obeyed. His officers respected him 
His brevet dignity as commodore and his 
tangible well-being as master of Messrs. 
Ortwright’s best boat were looked on as 
privileges alienable only by retirement 
or death. His competence and his sin- 
cerity were so well established that even 
his chief engineer had long ceased to re 
gard his peacefulness as a deliberate pro- 
vocation. 


By 


his 


strong- 


ET at last, when the pride of his 

strength was past, he had entered the 
Naval Reserve. The tales of horror that 
had come from Belgium, the thought of 
men and women struggling in the sea 
and not because the sea demanded them, 
but because a callous despot willed it 
had moved him to offer his service to the 


cause that seemed to stand for better 
things. Not as a combatant; he neither 


expected nor desired to be called upon to 
fight; but he was ready to fetch and carry 
at the behest of fighting men—and if 
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more should be demanded, he would obey. 
His intention included the acceptance of 
unusual risk in that vital service of his 
own people which was his trade. That was 
all; but it added his modest sanction to the 
moral impulse of the war. And it marked 
a change in him greater, though less ob 
vious, than the change in the ship. 

the moment, the Lily Hall had 
ceased to be a collier. She was destined 
for Cardiff, to which port she would prob- 
ably continue to return for her normal 
cargo of eight thousand black and dusty 
tons so long as the State had need of her. 
3ut for the trip across she had loaded 
munitions at Boston, and now lay beside 
the wooden wharves of Halifax taking in 
furs and oddments, with a conspicuous 
band of red still showing between the 
grey of her sheer sides and the water. 

Newbolt reflected that he liked her bet- 
ter, if that were possible, with white men 
on her deck—and everywhere, in fact, 
save the galley and the stoke-hole. He 
was not prejudiced about the color of a 
man’s skin; but he had set his heart on 
taking the ship over with a Canadian 
crew. It seemed more fitting. The owners 
and the charterers were giving up the 
boat ungrudgingly; but Newbolt felt that 
a mere sacrifice of profits was not enough. 
The Lily Hall! ought to express something 
of the loyalty of his nation; and that de- 
manded men. 

It had been difficult. But with the for- 
tunate discovery, that very morning, of a 
wandering deck-hand from the Lakes and 
a French greaser who at least had once 
spent a short term in jail at Quebec, the 
difficulties had been practically surmount- 
ed. The cook and the steward were still 
Chinese; and McCullaugh, who ruled the 
engines, had emphatically declined to try 
to change the nominal yellowness of his 
black squad. 

“You know as well as I do,” he had said 
before they went to Boston, “the Cana- 
dian stoker is so rare he’s practically ex- 
tinct. What are you going to do about us 
engineers and your first mate?” 

“Well, McCullaugh, I think it would take 
than my mere fancy to persuade 
the firm to separate you from your en- 
gines. To tell the truth, I wouldn’t want 
to do it if I could. But I have persuaded 
them to make room for Larssen in some 
other place, and to get me a mate fron 
Saskatchewan.” 

The engineer had made an eloquent 
gesture of approvai. “You will be getting 
He will have served before 
a prairie schooner and got 

for steam on a threshing 


For 


more 


a good man. 
the mast o1 
his certificate 
engine.” 
Newbolt was impervious to humor. “He 
isa good man. He was passed for his mas- 
ter’s ticket while he was under me five 
years ago; but he got himself married 
and took up the business of selling gro- 


ceries.” 


S E TOW that the Lily Hall 
X 4 4 was back from Boston, 
Larssen had left her, and 
Newbolt found himself wait- 


ing with some impatience for the man 
from Saskatchewan, who should have 
joined that morning. The second and 


third mates were well able to look after 
the loading; but the shipmaster was 
anxious to talk things over with his quon 
dam subordinate, to probe him thoroughly 
and find out if he had grown rusty. 

Through the open skylight of the cabir 
came the rumble of drays on the wharf, 
the rattle of winches, a stray wisp of oil- 
saturated steam, an occasional burst of 
high-pitched voices proclaiming that the 
inevitable human adjustments were being 
made in due form. Then there came a 
man’s voice in brusque but jocular expos- 
tulation, and a woman’s murmur, and 
steps upon the cabin stairs. The steward 
entered to announce the mate from Sas- 
katchewan—Mr. Oliver Brownsword— 
and his wife. 

“Show them in,” said Newbolt. 
steward, close the skylight!” 

The immediate cause of this solicitous 
command appeared in the shape of a 
slight, pretty woman, well but rather 
fluffily dressed and carrying a tiny black 
and-tan terrier. She was followed by a 
thick-set man with a handsome, brick-red 
face, black-moustached, and a cheery air 
struggling under ineffectual repression. 
He greeted Newbolt warmly and intro- 
duced his wife. 

“Doesn’t want me to go,” he added. 
“Doesn’t believe me when I tell her it’s 
as safe as a church. So I brought her 
along to see you. I thought you might 
convince her. If you don’t, I’m going to 
run away and join the army.” 

“T’d rather he did, almost.” His wife 
spoke with plaintive gloom. “If he gets 
away to sea I shall never get him back 


” 


“And, 


“Nonsense,” Brownsword broke in. 
“Everyone who leaves the West goes back 
to it sooner or later bs 

“  . ,. And we were getting on so 
well. I don’t think married men should 
have anything to do with the war; do you, 
Captain Newbolt?”—she knew, then, that 
Newbolt was unmarried — “Don’t you 


9” 


think Noll’s first duty is at home, to me’ 


EWBOLT’S reply was oracular 

Oracles are out of fashion; but New- 

belt was of the sea, which has not changed 

since the days when oracles were wise and 
reverend. 

“His first duty is to his God. He has 
also his duty to you; and what I know 
of him tells me that he will have been ful 
filling it. But after that he has a duty to 
his State. I must not point this out to 
him; but if he sees that he must serve ir 
one way, and that the way of his calling. 
is it not foolish for anyone to say that he 
may not?” 

Mrs. Brownsword was a_ thoroughly 
modern woman. She surged with impa- 
tience. And then she realized that to this 
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1 
that chest. 


rety; but being a 


She did, thanks to his anx- 
who did not do 
things by halves, she smiled a pardor 
touched with amused regret. 

Ten minutes later Newhbolt ard his 
chief officer helping to slide that chest to 
his cat whistling the while. 
there rose from 
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but slightly raucous voice, singing: 


woman 


hes 





in, 


And soon 


port a contented 





an oner 
an pe! 


t 


“Back to the army a 
3ack to the 


sergeant 





army a 

was not an imaginative 

man, but he began to believe that he would 

not find his rusty. He had 

heard that of the prairies is 
7 


The captain 


mate very 


the dry air 


kind to all good metal: and he conjured 
, . lim . . 7 . 1 
up a glimpse of a process of constant and 
surreptitious oiling 








Hk new mate settled comfortably 

into his groove at first. He was a 
glutton for work. and at table a very 
pleasar t fellow full of strange t ile S of 
the land. some of which were credible and 
others funny. But after the first day at 
sea the skipper introduced a laborious 
innovation called boat drill. and Brown- 
sword lost caste because of the juvenile 


enthusiasm with which he tried to put 
ginger into the business. Every day for 


a week they were at it, going to the ab- 
surd length of stopping the ship and hav- 
ing each life-boat with its half of the 
crew row round it. Deaville, second officer, 
had in the beginning assented to the 
skipper’s views on the necessity of a lit- 
tle practice; but at length he was moved 
to protest. 

“It’s not as though were a liner 
with a crew of waiters,” he complained. 
“We could handle boats to begin with, and 
it seems to me we are just wasting energy. 
Unless we expect to take part in a re- 
gatta every other week.” 

Next morning Deaville’s 


we 


views were 
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is it ti é ! Lie 
] it a na 
nis 1dea tnat ne twe nio fficers wer 
playing at being me war’s me That 
they could be taking a this trouble as 
mere measure of safety did not satisfy 
him. He knew that other ships had beer 
given five or ten minutes to take off their 
‘ret ‘ P } + > 
crews and nae Ttalied to do B t nis 
, , 
own tastes leaned strongly o the grind 
ing of enemy submarines under the ves- 
sel’s keel. He was perfectly w ing to take 
a cracK at tnis a any 1 ime, re 
+ 2s . 
garadiess or tne ’ sult 
marines mad } 7) + +} 
marines Made abou T1I LeE KNHOtS OF ne 


surface and the L 





was wnat 15 called an optimist 

sword he felt x . mict 

word } eit iS a pess ) 

and nis entnusiast vocal energ 

] ¥ ‘ ray ne ] 

lusion and a snare. He blamed the s} pper 
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ess, holding age an excuse; and being un- 


may ° "ae 
able to shake off his habit of re 


ibi spe 
On the twelfth night, when the / 
Hall approached the angle in which the 
great steam-lanes of the world conv reve, 
Dea lle was roused fron } } i ill 
but this time for ample cause Eve s ne 
groped for the other sleeve of icke 
tepping out oO d K, me iw ta t 
banished lingering sleep ar t ! 
—a flash of redness some miles to the 
south-east. a vague arc of 1}] ght 
round the dark houette ¢« " S rh 
ship, lasting but an instant, but striking 
every man or the deck ¢ the JL 1H 
still as a statue till the sound of an e> 
plos Oo! followed De lile tr 
bridge. 
"THE skipper stood with an irresolute 
hand upon the telegraph. Browr ( 
was near, resolute and silent, like a mar 
who has had his say. Orton, officer of the 
watch, fidgeted as though he wished to 
utter the Napoleonic word, but found his 


youthfulness a burden. 
“Port the hellum, quartermaster,” said 
the skipper. 
“D’ye see that ship?” 
knowing that they had. 
“Barque.”” Brownsword correcte 


Deav 


asked 
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. east ne iuse he was older 
ss stronger. 


glanced at his mate. 








Brownsword 





‘Shoot "¢ off sal 
T we 0 et purs ny lr successlt 
ed ttle light on the grim drama of 
I al and a good deal on the / j 
H even as the skipper hi said. But 
tr ma effect of the llumir itior Was 
iltogethe resee! 
5 tee [ iw the steamer bows « 
i grey lat mass with a stout gr‘ 
smol Even the narrow bands o 
e owed for a moment, before 
t out a fantasia of short 
st t them witl jean 
TI rf ( ction from the ship’s sud 
den appearance was that she knew what 
s g and had her own reasons 
Or WISI yeu e present The unforeseer 
t equally logical corollary was that she 
i i ship of the British Navy. There 
hing wrong with the « yes of ne 
t ( n whatever the state f 
hei es might have beer As seen by 
nat nce grnt oO colored, SO nolsy, 
and sO anxious, apparently, to get into 
rou tnat a tnree ot wave curled up 
vard from her stem—the Lily Hall gave 
pie e ise ior tne error. 
Therefore the U boat housed her gur 
vith haste and sank, swinging her bows 
or a more deadly attack. 
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Skipper Thomas Newbolt laid aside his 


glasses. 
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Left: A typical street scene in the Turkish capital. Right: 


A view of the Bosphorus. 


Constantinople, an Allied Goa 


GEORGE H. HEES  ghuistrom the controt of the 


™, UR ship lay all night in B = 
the bay of the Golaen \ 
Horn, and when the 
light of day broke over the 
Turkish Capital, showing up the numerous 
mosques, with their domes and minarets, 
the buildings and picturesque scenery, the 
floating bridges and ships from all na- 
tions in the harbor, we quite understood 
why writers from all countries had raved 
over this charmingly situated Oriental 
city 

Constar tinople is the centre of the 
ancient world, It stands at the junction 
of the Sea of Marmora and the 
Horn, and is the only city that can claim 
the distinction of lying on two continents. 
The Golden Horn divides the city; on the 
east side is Asia, and on the west side, 


i 
rolden 
) 


where the most important part of the 
city lies, is Europe. It has a population 
of about a million inhabitants, but there 
s no official census of cities under the 
Turkish flag. 
inally called “Byzantium,” and then 
“New Rome,” it being situated on seven 
hills; but there the comparison to the 
Italian Capital stops. Then it was named 
after the great Emperor, “Constantine, 
the Noble,’ a name, which with slight 
changes, has passed into all European 
languages. 

The first impression one gets of the 
streets when one arrives by boat, is not 
at all complimentary te them. We were 


Constantinople was orig 


conveyed through dirty alleys, filled with 
noisy hawkers of Oriental fruits and 
cheyp wares, brawling sailors, and 
swarms of the pariah dogs that infest the 
city. Probably the reason the streets are 
paved with rough cobble stones is be- 
cause the city is built on a succession of 
hills, where asphalt and other modern 
pavements could not be successfully used. 
As we got away from the docks and as- 
cended the hills, we met better streets, 
better buildings and better dressed people. 


HE first place of interest tourists na- 

turally visit is that wonderful piece 
f architecture, the Mosque of St. Sophia. 
It is 250 feet by 235 feet, and the only 
mosque in the world with six domes. The 
main dome is 185 feet from the ground, 
107 feet in diameter and 46 feet high. 
There are 44 small windows at its base, 
and it rests on four large arches carried 
by an equal number of piers. The ma- 
terials used in the construction of the 
domes are white and extremely light 
Rodian bricks, only a_ twelfth of the 
weight of ordinary bricks. St. Sophia 
was originally a Christian church built 
by Constantine the Great, in 326 A.D., 
and around it centre the traditions of the 
Greek church. It is in no small degree from 


infidel that the Slav longs to 

drive the Moslems from Con- 
stantinople. It is the boast of Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria that he will ride his charger 
up the steps of St. Sophia when he be- 
comes Czar of Macedonia! 

This sacred building has undergone 
many changes by fires and riots. After 
the disastrous riot of 532, in the reign 
of Justinian, then at the summit of his 
power and glory, he found it necessary 
to rebuild the church and resolved to do 
so in such a manner as to eclipse all for- 
mer attempts in magnificence, grandeur 
and size. For this purpose he ordered 
the best materials and the best workmen 
to be got together from all parts of the 
Empire. The building was completed in 
five years, ten months and two days. 
Twenty years after, half of the main 
dome fell, and crushed altar and pulpit 
in its fall. Justinian had the church re 
stored again, and the inauguration took 
place on Christmas day, 562 A.D. The 
church was converted into a mosque in 
1453, after the memorable siege of Con- 
stantinople by the Truks, and Moham- 
med II first said his prayers in it June 
Ist, that year. The four sky-piercing 
minarets that rise above the domes were 
built by four different Sultans; that on 
the south-east corner having been erected 
by Mohammed IJ; the north-east corner 
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A scene in the business section. Below: Crown jewels of the Turkish Sultan 


by Selim II, and those on the west side 
by Murat III. 

It is said that in the re-erection of St. 
Sophia a hundred architects were em- 
ployed, each having a hundred workmen 
under him. Of these, five thousand 
worked on the right side, and five thous- 
and on the left side of the building; each 
of the two sets vying with each other as 
to which should first complete the task. 
The cost of rebuilding St. Sophia is esti- 
mated at $5,000,000, an immense sum in 
those days. The same_ undertaking 


would cost many times that sum to-day. 
As it was, it drained the exchequer, and 
Justinian had to stop the salaries of Gov 
ernment officials and masters of public 
schools, as well as the pay of his troops, 
and divert the money thus obtained to his 
pet scheme. Gold alone was not thought 
good enough for the altar, which was 
made of gems set in silver and gold. The 
doors were ivory, amber and cedar, the 
outer one being plated. The building con 


tains nearly every known marble; the 


white Phrygian with pink streaks, and 
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others from Italy, Russia, Asia Minor 
and Egypt. On the floor is a broken por 
phyry basin from Bethlehem, supposed t« 
be that in which Mary washed the swa: 
dling clothes of the infant Jesus. The 
four green marble columns came fron 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Pil 
lars from Solomon’s Temple, and columr 
and arches from the ruined buildings of 
Athens, and other countries were levied 
on for works of art to adorn this famou 


temple 


. yw walls of the interior, wher 
Christian church, were covered witt 
Scriptural paintings, frescoes and inlai 
work, by the best artists of their day 
But the Mohammedans, when they got 
possession, covered the decorations witl 
white-wash. Time has partially restored 
the walls, however, by crumbling away 
some of the wash, enabling the visitor t 
see what was said at that time to be the 
most magnificent ceiling in the world 
Suspended from this ceiling hang mors 
than two thousand lamps—or rather 
small glass cups of oil, with floating wicks 
These are lighted only once a year and 
that during the festival of Ramazar 
when pilgrims travel to Mecca to visit the 
tomb of Mohammed. 

During our visit to the Mosque, a half 
a hundred stevedores and coal heavers 
had come up from the docks to say their 
prayers and clear their souls. Before all 
mosques are troughs of running water 
provided for that class of worshippers, 
who wash the head, face, neck, arms 
legs and feet. On a tablet where they er 
ter is engraved “Cleanse thy iniquities 
not thy face only.” The good Mohan 
medan prays several times a day, and is 
continually counting his beads, not alway- 
in prayer, but by force of habit. These 
navvies had their necks well exposed 
sleeves rolled up, and legs and feet bare 
to the knees, As they came to the prayer: 
bar, provided for their class, ending 
where the rich carpets begin, they faced 
east to the tomb of Mohammed, fell o 
their knees, swaying their bodies all the 
while, and quite loudly chanted the 
Koran in tones most monotonous. 


HEN you have visited the mosque: 

and churches, temples and shrines 
which show all the varieties of archite 
ture imaginable, you will then as a matte: 
of course go across the Golden Horn t 
Scutari, and visit the interesting depart 
ment shops of “Far-away Moses.” This 
Turkish Marshall Field got a great lift 
in his business when, years ago, Murray's 
Guide Book first pointed out his shops 
as among the attractions tourists should 
visit when doing the Capital. His shops 
will remind you of Liberty’s great place 
in London. Works of art, modern and 
antique furniture, gems and jewelry 
ancient armor, statuary, ivory, glass and 
pottery, some good pictures, and especial 
ly the rugs, make his stores well worth a 
visit. Nowhere else is it possible to see 
such a collection of rare and beautifu 
rugs. Moses’ silent and obsequious sales 
men will show you rugs worth thousand 
of dollars each, and will offer to send 
them to you; and you need not pay fo 

Continued on page 77 
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Me and Ed and a stretcher 
Out on the nootral ground, 


(If there’s one dead corpse, I’ll betcher, 


There’s a ’undred smellin’ around;) 
Me and Eddie O'Brian, 

Both of the R.A.M.C., 

(“It’s a ’ell of a night 

For a soul to take flight,” 

As Eddie remarks to me.) 

Me and Ed crawlin’ ’omeward, 
Thinkin’ our job is done, 

When sudden and clear, 

Wot do we ’ear? 

The ‘ow! of a wounded ’Un. 


“Got to take ’im,” snaps Eddy; 
“Got to take all we can. 

*E may be a Germ 

Wif the ’eart of a worm, 

But blarst ’im! Ain’t ’e a man?” 
So ’e sloshes out fixin’ a dressin’, 
(E’d always a medical knack), 
When that wounded ’Un 

’E rolls to ’is gun, 

And ’e plugs me pal in the back. 


4 


Now what would you do, I arsts yer? 


There was me slaughtered mate; 
There was that ’Un, 


(I’d collared ’is gun), 
A-snarlin’ ’is ’ymn of ’ate! 

Wot did I do? ‘Ere, whisper! 
’E’d a shiny bald top to ’is ’ead, 
But when I got through— 
Between me and you— 

It was orrid and jaggy and red. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—Robert W. Service, the young 
( anadian poet u ho sel the world reciting his ballads of 
thre Yukon, arrange d SOME months AQdO TO &e¢ nd a series of 
war poems from the front to MacLean’s Magazine. He 
has been driving a motor ambulance since the start of 
the war end has had an unexcelled opportunity to gain 
material and color for his vigorous Verse. Tu 0 poems 
have alre ady he en pre sente d to MacLe an re ade rs, and 
fio more, just received from France. are offe red here- 
ud ith . 


The Odyssey 
of ’Erbert ’Igsins 


“*Ang on like a limpet, Eddy. 

Thank Gord! You ain’t dead after all.” 
It’s slow and it’s sure and it’s steady, 
(Which is ’ard, for ’e’s big and I’m small.) 
The rockets are shootin’ and shinin’, 
It’s rainin’ a perishin’ flood. 

The bullets is buzzin’ and whinin’, 
And I’m up to me stern in the mud; 
There’s all kinds of ’ootin’ and ’owlin’, 
It’s black as a bucket of tar; 

Oh I’m doin’ my bit, 

But I’m ’avin a fit, 

And I wish I was ’ome wif Mar. 


“Stick on like a plaster, Eddy. 

Old son, you’re a-slackin’ your grip.” 
Gord! but I’m groggy already; 

My feet, ’ow they slither and slip! 
There goes the biff of a bullet. 

The boshes ’ave got us for fair; 
Another one—whut! 

The son of a slut! 

"E managed to miss by a ’air. 

Ow! wot was it jabbed at me shoulder? 
Gave it a dooce of a wrench. 

Is it Eddy or me 

Wot’s a-bleedin’ so free? 

Lord! But it’s long to the trench. 





I ain’t just as strong as a Sandow; 
And Ed ain’t a flapper by far; 
I’m ’anged if I can understand ’ow 
We’ve managed to git where we are. 
But ’ere’s for a bit of a breather; 
“Steady there, Ed, ’arf a mo’; 

Old pal, it’s all right; 

It’s a ell of a fight, 

But are we down’earted? No-o-o!”’ 


(Continued on next page) 
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Now war is a funny thing, ain’t it? 
It’s the rummiest sort of a go; 

For when it’s most real 

It’s then wot you feel 

You’re a-watchin’ a cinima show. 
’Ere’s me wot’s a barber’s assistant; 
Hey presto! It’s somewhere in France, 
And I’m ’ere in a pit 





ly old feet wot are slippin’ 






’ ’ } ’ 
as a ogs-ead Oo SIN, 


my pippin, 


t keep yer ‘air or 


ead wot is reelin’ 
Where a coal-box ’as ’it, : zzit ke bees 
And it’s all like a giddy romance. at 
The peevish quick-firers are spittin’ odin’ o 
The ’eavies are bellowin’ ’ate, nd me legs is un’inged at the knees 
And ’ere I am cashooly sittin’, But we're stagee r and nearer: 
And ’eldin’ the ’ead of me mate. Just stick it, old sport. Play the game. 
Them gharstly green star-shells is beamin’; ; as lke a a iil la 


‘Ot shrapnel is poppin’ like rain, 
And I’m sayin’: “Bert ’Iggins, you’re dreamin’ 
And you'll wake up in ’Ampstead again; 





Weal? : a? if eF "Ang on there, lad. Just one more try. 
ou’ll wake up and ’ear yourself sayin’: ' - , 
: pe gee a ‘ Did you say: “Put me down?” Damn it, no, sir! 
‘Would you like, sir, to ’ave a shampoo?’ = cl Oar Se 
si Ce iy Ju | ai (ai 


‘Stead of sheddin’ yer blood 

In the rain and the mud, 

Which is some’ow the right thing to do. 

Which is some’ow your ’oary-eyed dooty, 
Which youre doin’ the best wot you can, 

For ’Ampstead, which means ’ome and beauty; 
And you’ve been and you’ve slaughtered a man. 
A feller wot punctured your partner; 

Oh you ’aramered ’im ’ard on the ’ead, 

And you still see ’is eyes 

Starin’ bang at the skies, 

And you ain’t even sorry ’e’s dead. 

But you wish you was back in your diggins, 
Asleep on your mouldy old strawr: 

Oh you’re doin’ your bit, ’Erbert ’Iggins, 

But you ain’t just enjoyin’ the War.” 


Our trenches a-snappin’ with flame. 
»} 


Oh we're stumblin’ closer and closer. 


3y Heavens! Old feller, they’ve seen us; 


They’re sendin’ 


Let’s give em a hoorah between us, 


out stretchers for two; 


(It’s lucky we’aren’t booked through.) 
My flipper is mashed to a jelly, 

A bullet ’as tickled your spleen; 
We've lost lots of gore, 

And we're leekin’ some more, 
But—wot a hoccasion it’s been. 
Ho! ’Ere comes the rescuin’ party; 
They’re crawlin’ out cautious and slow; 
Come! buck up and greet ’em, my hearty, 
Shoulder to shoulder—-so , 

They mustn’t think we was down’earted; 
Old pal, we was never down’earted; 

f they arsts us if we was down’earted 
We'll ow] in their foices; NO-O0-0! 





he Convalescent 


; So I walked among the willows very quietly all night; 
There was no moon at all, at ail; no timid star alight; 

There was no light at all, at all; I wint from tree to tree, 

And I called him as his mother called, but he niver answered me. 


Oh, I called him all the night-time as I walked the wood alone; 
And I listened and I listened, but I niver heard a moan; 

Then I found him at the dawnin’, when the sorry sky was red 
I was lookin’ for the livin’, but-—-I only found the dead. 


Sure I know that it was Shamus by the silver cross he wore; 
But the bugles they were callin’ and I heard the cannon roar. 
Oh, I had no time to tarry, so I said a little prayer, 

And I clasped his hands together, and I left him lyin’ there. 


Now the birds are singin’, singin’, and I’m home in Donegal, 
And it’s Springtime, and I’m thinkin’ that I only dreamed it all; 
I dreamed about that woeful wood, all glutted with its dead, 
Where I knelt beside me brother when the battle-dawn was red. 





Where I prayed beside me brother ere I wint to fight anew; 
Such dreams as these are evil dreams—I can’t believe they’re true 
Where all is love and laughter now, it’s hard to think of loss! 
But mother’s sayin’ nothin’, and she clasps—a silver cross. 
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Berlin, at the End of the War 


The Dawn of Peace, as Seen hy Sir Thomas Barclay 


OME months ago portions of a most 
S remarkable playlet by Sir Thomas 
Barclay were reprinted in this de- 
partment. It essayed to give the events 
in official German circles immediately 
preceding the decision to make war and 
presented the Kaiser in the light of a 
more or less unwilling tool in the hands 
of the war party, headed’ by the Crown 
Prince. The playlet gave such a sugges- 
tion of reality that considerable comment 
resulted from its publication in The 
Nineteenth Century. Sir Thomas has 
followed it up by a sequel, appearing in 
the same publication in which he gives 
the ending of the war as staged in Berlin. 
The campaign on the western front is 
now being fought along the Rhine. Dus- 
seldorf has fallen. The German people 

are becoming restive. 

SCENE III. 
The Kaiser’s study. 
v. Etting, the Professor. 
Enter Ballin. 


Professor. Well, what is the crowd 
like? 


Ballin. Difficult to say. I am going 
back in a few minutes. What’s the pro- 
gramme? 

v. Etting. His Majesty has prepared a 
speech. The Professor knows more about 
it than I do. I’m maid-of-all-work, you 
know. 

Ballin. Anyhow, the slaughter is going 
to stop. 

Professor. Yes, but now the real war 
begins—the war of brains against brains. 
Hitherto we have had a mere war of the 
brute in man. The brute has failed, as 
the brute has always failed to do more 
than eat and drink and destroy. It is not 
the brute in man which has added aught 
to the progress and thought and beauty 
of the world. His work has been uni- 
formly destruction. What has the war to 
show as its achievement—nothing but the 
charred remains of the achievements of 
artists and builders, the broken hearts of 
women, bereaved families of fatherless 
children. Glory! What glory is there in 
such an achievement as that? Compare 
with it the masterpieces of human genius 
destroyed. And now the brute in man is 
to subside for a time, and the war of wits 
is to begin. And whether the ignorant 
blindlings, ambitious politicians, and un- 
scrupulous adventurers, who engineered 
the war, have obtained satisfaction or not, 
the real war, the war which is to eman- 
cipate Europe for a time from their 


manoeuvres, now begins. It is round the 
green baize that the fate of nations and 
peoples will be decided, and all the war 
will have been in vain. 

Ballin. Yes, yet the great shipping 
companies have to cut rates and do other 
acts of hostility before they settle down to 
a conference. 

Professor. That’s what France and the 
United States and Italy and Switzerland 
did with their Customs duties, till they 
came to terms. But even that was only 
because they were not wise enough to 
count the cost. But they did not sink each 
other’s ships and destroy ten millions of 
the youth of the world. 

Ballin. Oh, I am not defending war of 
any kind, even tariff war—so you needn’t 
be so emphatic. 

Professor. The war of wits may take 
as long as the brute war, and I believe 
will be nearly as futile, because there are 
too many conflicting interests for all of 
them to receive satisfaction. 

Ballin. That’s what Biilow has said al 
along. 

Professor. His Majesty never appre 
ciated Biilow till now, because they are 
the distance of the poles asunder. The one 
is as impatient and impetuous as the othe: 
is cautious and cold-blooded. 

v. Etting. A wonderful change has 
come over His Majesty. If you want to 
go back into the crowd, Gentlemen, you 
had better go at once. As soon as it 
reaches certain dimensions, the gates wil! 
be closed. 





_ [Exeunt Professor and Ballin, salut- 
ing. Noises in the streets, increasing 
shouts, shrill voices of women, and 
more shouting. v. Etting closes the 
shutters in haste. 


Enter Kaiser. 


Kaiser. 
ters? 

v. Etting. I thought Your 
would prefer not to hear. 


Why have you closed the shut- 


Majesty 
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[Opening the shutters and windows 
wide. Noise again becomes audible. 
Shouts and shrill voices. 

[v. Etting takes reeciver. 
Enter Chancellor. 
Kaiser. Biilow, read the speech to the 
Kaiserin. con 

Kaiserin. Don’t you think Willie ought 
to hear it? 

Kaiser. Yes, quite right. 
Etting, telephone! 


Where is he? 











What the nation wants. 
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Kaiser. Quite the contrary. Etting. 
Fetch Her Majesty. 

[Exit v. Etting. The Kaiser walks up 

and down the room, and takes out a 

scroll and looks at it from time to time. 

It is visible he is memorizing a speech. 


Enter Kaiserin followed by v. Etting. 

Kaiser kisses her hand. 

Kaiser. I sent for you to hear the 
speech I am going to deliver from the 
balcony. 

Kaiserin. Oh, William, you can’t go 
on to the balcony with that angry crowd 
below. 

Kaiser. My mind’s made up. 
is the Chancellor downstairs? 

v. Etting. Yes, Sir. 


Etting, 


Kaiser. Tell him I want to see him at 
once. 
{Exit v. Etting. 
Kaiser. I want him to read my speech 


before I deliver it. I may tell you, dear, 
he and the Professor have advised me to 
make it. The Professor wrote it out—I 


can’t write. My hand trembles as if it 
were the palsied fist of an old man. The 
responsibility has been too great for me. 
Besides, I can only exist in fresh air now. 


v. Etting. Excellenz von Etting! His 
Imperial Highness gone out in plain 
clothes? Where? Don’t know? 

Kaiserin. Oh, William, I hope there’s 
nothing wrong. 

Kaiser. Probably on his way here. He 


couldn’t have gone into the crowd in uni 
form. The police know him all right. Et- 
ting, go and inquire. (Evzit v. Etting.) 
What sort of crowd is it, Biilow? 
Chancellor. Threatening, but unarmed, 
and the guard and the police are all loyal! 
I have had all the other troops sent out of 


town. So there is no danger of blood 
shed. 
Enter v. Etting. 
Kaiser. Well? 


v. Etting. His Imperial Highness has 
not been seen at any of the entrances. 

Kaiser. Well, read it, Biilow, and it 
can be read to the Crown Prince again 
when he does come. 

Chancellor (reads). ‘When I last ad- 
dressed you from this balcony I said that 
if our enemies forced Germany to draw 
the sword it would not be returned to its 
seabbard without honor. 

‘The hour of destiny struck. Germany 





























drew the sword, and if we are now sheath- 
ing it, we are doing so without any abate- 
ment of our glory. Germany has seen 
ranged against her, one after another, all 
the Powers of the earth, and without 
wavering she has fought against these 
ever-increasing odds. 

‘But she cannot go on. 

‘War is bankrupt. War can no longer 
adjust the differences of mankind. Science 
has placed in the hands of friends and foes 
alike the same means of destruction. 

‘Why, then, continue this bloodshed, 
which can lead to nothing but further 
bloodshed till all the youth of Germany is 
dead, wounded, or prisoner in the hands 
and lands of our enemies. 

‘Germany has gone through a terrible 
trial, but she has come out of it showing 
that the vast majority of the nation have 
the political wisdom in time of trial 
necessary for self-government. The na 
tion needs that self-government to tough 
en still more the bonds of union this War 
has forged. I have granted it to my faith 
ful subjects, and now it will be for the 
whole nation to advise me through its 
constitutional representatives whether 
this country shall have peace or continue 
the struggle. It is a stupendous respon 
sibility. I dare not face it alone, and | 
am thankful to my Ministers and my Par- 
liament that they are willing to share it 
with me. 

‘Germany will resume her civilian life 
a wiser nation, and therefore a better and 
a greater one. She has paid for her wis- 
dom, and the stout hearts of her citizens 
will do the rest. 

‘At the outbreak of the War I sent you 
to your churches to pray for our gallant 
armies. I now ask you to pray for peace, 
a peace for centuries to come, a peace 
not only between nations, but a peace 
which will secure us against bitterness of 
political faction and strife within the 
boundaries of this fair land. 

‘May God’s blessing attend you and me 
in this new endeavor to promote the cause 
of right and justice, and to secure the 
emancipation of humanity from the curses 
of international hatred, unscrupulous am- 
bitions, and the ill-fated delusion that war 
can ever be but the sanction of crimes 
against God and God’s creation.’ 

Kaiser. Well, is that all right? 

Chancellor. I think, with Her Majesty, 
that His Imperial Highness should know 
to what he is pledged. 

Kaiser. Listen! Do you hear? ‘The 
Kaiser! The Kaiser!’ They are clamor- 
ing for me. Bulow, those are not angry 
shouts. (Listening) No, they are calling 
for their leader. I must go. 

[The Kaiserin tries to stop him. 

Kaiserin. William, I have a present 
iment of danger. 

Kaiser. Wife, danger is not a reason 
for disobeying the call of my people. 

Kaiserin. But you are more necessary 
than ever, William. 

Kaiser. You are mistaken. 

[Kaiserin stands back aghast at the 
Kaiser’s fierce pallor. Exit Kaiser with 
Kaiserin. Chancellor and Etting stand 
at doorway and listen. The Kaiser’s 
voice is heard for a few seconds, then 
there are several shots and shrieks and 
loud The Kaiser staggers in, 
supported by Kaiserin and Chancellor. 
Kaiser. Nothing at all—a mere bruise. 

I got dizzy. No, I am not hit; I tottered 
from dizziness. 

Enter Geheimrath von Schultze. 
Geheimrath. Your Majesty will be 

good enough to lie straight on the floor. 


roices, 








(Unbuttoning and feeling him.) It’s all 
right—absolute rest! (Apart to the Chan- 
cellor) There may be one in the muscle 
of the arm. If so, it will be stiff in half 
an hour. (Apart to Kaiserin) Get His Ma- 
jesty to bed as fast as possible. 

Kaiser (meanwhile being helped to his 
feet by v. Etting and the Chancellor). 
Etting! See whom they have arrested. 
(Exit v. Etting.) I’m all right again—a 
little stiff in the arm. I fell against the 
wall. What the devil did the idiots want 
to fire at me for? Besides, Biilow, they 
had no firearms, you said. : 

Chancellor. They were pistol-shots. 
But it is not certain that any were fired 
at Your Majesty. 





Enter v. Etting. 

v. Etting. A few boys and Liebknecht, 
who was pointed out to the police by his 
friends (sarcastically). 

Kaiser. I want to see him. By the by, 
where’s the Professor? 

Professor just entering. 

Professor. Here, Sir. 

[Exit v. Etting. 


Kaiser. That’s right. You did not hear 
the speech. 

Professor. Yes, Sir, I did. I was in 
the crowd. 

Kaiser. Well, was the crowd friendly? 

Professor. Yes, Sir, to you personally. 


Enter v. Etting. 


v. Etting. The guard are bringing him 
up. 

[Stamping of guard. Door thrown 
open, and Liebknecht in handcuffs en- 
ters. 
Kaiser. 


Take off his handcuffs. (Of- 
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ficer does so.) You don’t look like an as- 


sassin. You are Liebknecht? 
Liebknecht. Yes, Sir. 
Kaiser. What did you want to kill me 
for? 
Liebknecht. I want to kill you! I want 


to kill nobody. If shots were fired, they 
were not fired by anybody known to me. 


Kaiser. Then why have they arrested 
you? 

Liebknecht. I don’t know. 

Kaiser. Have you heard my speech? 

Liebknecht. Nobody could hear it. 

Kaiser. Do you know its tenour? Do 


you know that I am your friend? I knew 
your father. (Silence.) He was an hon- 
orable combatant, and though I have 
fought him and you and all your gang of 
outlaws all my life, the son of old Lieb- 
knecht, who stands alone for what he 
holds to be right, and is denounced by his 
fellows, has my respect. Officer, Mr. Lieb- 
knecht is free. 


[Exit Officer. Liebknecht salutes and 
exit. Exit Kaiser on arms of Kaiserin 
and v. Etting. 


Professor. Thank God, that’s the end 
of military dreams in Europe. 

Chancellor. The Kaiser has always 
been a medley of contradictions. He has 
never really been a soldier. He merely 
loves the panache as a woman loves a 
fancy gown. Is this the twilight or the 
dawn? 

Professor. Let us hope it may mean 
both, and that there will be no night be- 
tween. 

Chancellor. In any case it is the birth 
of Germany as a civilized State and the 
death of that monstrum ingens the Prus- 
sian oligarchy. 

Professor. ‘The Galilean has won.’ 


Is Democracy to Blame? 


Has the British Form of Government Been Responsible for the Blunders? 


S democracy to blame for the unpre- 
paredness of Great Britain for war? 
Would an autocratic form of govern- 

ment have saved us from the blunders 
which have been made since the war 
started? Answering in the negative in 
The Edinburgh, Arthur A. Baumann first 
reviews the military history of Britain 
and shows that democratic control can be 
credited with the brightest feats of arms 
while failure has almost invariably been 
associated with autocracy. He continues: 
The South African War in 1899 was 
the first conducted under more or less 
democratic conditions. It certainly was 
not an aristocratic war, as it was made 
by Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamber- 
lain. It was nota glorious war, inasmuch 
as 40,000 Boer peasants, with literally 
not a shilling in the exchequer, kept the 
forces of Great Britain at bay for two 
years, and cost us over £200,000,000. But 
at least it was a war in which, for the 
first time, the Army, the largest ever sent 
abroad by Great Britain, was well fed, 
well clothed, and well paid. Why was it 
so? Because the Government knew very 
well that if the Army had not been pro- 
perly clothed, fed, and paid they would 
have been turned out of their places in a 
week. About the strategy and tactics of 
that war it is difficult to write, as, with 
the exception of Lord Roberts and Sir 
Redvers Buller, the generals who ran it 
are still with us. It may, however, be 


said that the transport and commissariat 
were marvels of efficiency, and that our 
enemies, now our fellow-citizens, were 
treated, not with clemency, but with un- 
precedented generosity. These certainly 
are two great points in favor of a demo- 
cratic war. Contrast the army of Lord 
Roberts in the Transvaal with the army 
of Lord Wellington in the Peninsula! 
Contrast the treatment of the conquered 
Boers by the British democracy with the 
treatment of the vanquished Belgians by 
the German aristocracy! And Great Brit- 
ain had some cause, perhaps not so good 
a cause as her Government alleged, for 
going to war with the South African Re- 
public; and at any rate the Boers had 
due notice of our intentions. Germany 
sprang upon Belgium like a tiger, with- 
out a pretext and without an _hour’s 
warning. That is one of the differences 
between aristocracy and democracy. 
With regard to the present war, which 
is certainly a democratic war, Gallipoli 
has undoubtedly been a very bad blunder, 
more costly in lives than Walcheren, but 
not so foolish and mismanaged. Indeed, 
the only two successes of the British arms 
on land up to date seem to be the retreat 
from Mons and the evacuation of Galli- 
poli, surely a negative kind of success, 
however heroic. The responsibility for 
the Dardanelles failure cannot be appor- 
tioned until after the war; but to whom- 
soever it may fall, and grant it to be 
heavy as you like, I cannot trace any con- 
nection between it and our democratic 
institutions. If Cleon, in the modern 
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shape of Mr. Stanton or Mr. Jowett or 
Mr. Crooks, had called upon Lord Kitch- 
ener to undertake the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, and offered to go himself if 
nobody better could be found, then 
democracy might be called to the bar and 
accused of a criminal blunder. But as I 
understand that the Gallipoli expedition 
was undertaken in response to the urgent 
request of the Russian Government, which 
is autocratic, it seems to me that, in this 
respects at all events, the withers of 
democracy are unwrung. A glance round 
the Quadruple Entente will show how lit- 
tle political institutions have to do with 
military preparations or success. For 
within the four corners of the Entente 
there is every form of government known 
to mankind; there is the absolute despo- 
tism of Russia and the pure republic of 
France, flanked by the limited monarchies 
of Great Britain, Italy, and Belgium, 
based on popular representation. Has 
any of these three forms of government, 
autocracy, republic, or limited monarchy, 
proved to be more efficient than the other 
in the present war? Was not the Tsar 
Nicholas, with countless millions at his 
absolute disposal, just as unprepared as 
President Poincaré and his Cabinet who 
have to manage a Chamber of Deputies, 
and a Senate, and all the intrigues and 
sections of a republic? And were not the 
limited monarchies, England, Belgium, 
and Italy, fully as unready as Russia and 
France? And can it be said that any one 
of the three first-rate Powers, Russia, 
France, and England, had done better 
than the other in the war? 


I think it has been fairly shown in the 
above retrospect of British Military his- 
tory that the curse of amateurism was 
just as rampant under the aristocratic 
Governments of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries as it is to-day. The cult 
of amateurism is, I fear, an ineradicable 
national trait, and is owing to our exag- 
gerated devotion to field sports. The 
Duke of Wellington’s saying that Water- 
loo was won on the playing fields of Eton 
has produced more incompetent generals 
than the study of his campaigns has 
nursed competent ones. Nothing will ever 
cure the average Briton of the idea that 
because a man or a boy is a good crick- 
eter, or shoots or rides straight, there- 
fore he will be a good sailor, or soldier, or 
statesman. The fact, of course is not so; 
but the error has produced, on the whole, 
a better type than has been evolved by 
the German professor and the German 
drill-sergeant. Besides, the error, if it 
be one, is an aristocratic, not a demo- 
cratic, foible. The three main defects, on 
which Dr. Dillon puts his finger, are lack 
of men of genius, lack of internal organ- 
ization, and lack of international co- 
ordination. With regard to the first two, 
the want of leaders and organization, the 
record shows that these defects have al- 
ways been with us, and have only at rare 
intervals been cured by the appearance 
once in a century of a genius. With re- 
gard to international co-ordination, was 
there ever a Continental alliance that 
held together so well as the Quadruple 
Entente? Remember the enormous dif- 
ficulty which William and Marlborough 
had in keeping together the alliance 
against Louis XIV. for a single campaign. 
The second Pitt formed in ten years no 
fewer than three Coalitions against 
France, with Holland, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. They all failed, and it was 
only after his death that the fourth and 
successful Coalition was formed after 
Moscow. 
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Keeping Traffic on the Move 


How the Big Cities Are Solving the Problem of Street Congestion 


HE traffic problem is one of the 

most serious that large cities face 

and, with the increase in the num- 
ber of moter vehicles and the tendency to 
concentrate business by the building of 
skyscrapers, it is getting more serious. 
An excellent article on what the large 
cities of the world are doing to keep traf- 
fic moving, is contributed to World’s 
Work by Arthur Woods, police commis- 
sioner of New York city. He says in 
part: 

A few years ago, a traffic policeman 
was a curiosity, even in New York. To- 
day, scarcely a village of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants but has at least one; and in cities 
they are as familiar as they are indis- 
pensable. Where a few years ago pedes- 
trians heard the warning clatter of slow- 
moving, horse-drawn vehicles, now a new 
type of wagon, shod in noiseless rubber, 
rushes down upon them with no warning 
save the honk of a horn, and this too often 
drowned in the roar and rattle of trucks, 
trolley cars, and delivery carts. Street 
aecidents have jumped from a few score 
to hundreds and thousands per year, until 
at the middle of last summer it was esti- 
mated more persons were killed in one 
month trying to cross the streets in New 
York City than were lost in one year 
crossing the plains to the gold fields of 
California. In that city between January 
1 arrd November 1, 1915, 567 persons were 
killed from street accidents, and 30,003 
injured. About one-half, if not more, of 
these were children. 

The traffic problem of New York—the 
control of the vehicles and the reduction 
of this roll of accidents—is the problem of 
all our cities. Los Angeles feels it; it is 
an acute issue in Chicago; both are simply 
representative of dozens of other cities in 
which congestion, narrow streets and 
automobiles have created a situation that 
requires a drastic remedy even beyond 
mere police regulation, efficient as that is, 
for example, in New York. 

During ten hours each day, armies as 
big as the populations of the largest in- 
land cities move up and down and across 
Manhattan and Brooklyn—horse-drawn 
vehicles, motor trucks, automobiles, 
motor-cycles, street cars, and pedestrians. 
The policemen keep the lines moving 
from sunrise to sunset and late into the 
night. 

At Fulton Street and Broadway Man- 
hattan in early November, the vehicular 
traffic was 10,300 for ten hours, and the 
pedestrians 223,000. Along Park Row, 
near the Brooklyn Bridge entrance, 296,- 
500 pedestrians and 6,700 vehicles passed 
Frankfort Street during that time. Far- 
ther uptown on Fifth Avenue, 25,580 
vehicles and 142,230 pedestrians crossed 
34th Street, and 9,645 vehicles and 158,- 
260 pedestrians crossed 23rd Street dur- 
ing the same time. To-day the figures 
will run even higher. In other words, the 
equivalent of the population of cities of 
the size of Rochester, St. Paul, Denver, 
Seattle and Louisville is daily passing 
many different street crossings in Man- 
hattan. 

These figures show that many corners 
in New York City see more vehicles pass 
daily than any other street corners in the 
world. According to the report of the 


London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade the busiest corner in London is on 
Piccadilly, by the Ritz Hotel, where 28,735 
vehicles pass by, yet a comparison of the 
two busiest corners in London with the 
two busiest corners in New York shows 
that more traffic passes the latter places 
in less time. The London totals are from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m., whereas the New York 
totals are from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. only, 
a day of twelve hours as contrasted with 
a day of ten: 


LONDON 
Piccadilly, Ritz Hotel ...........:. 28,735 
Clee Ti, TROIOOTN 66s ccccescs 18,858 


NEW YORK 
Ee . 39,210 
Broadway and 42nd Street ....... 16,650 


This immense number of moving 
vehicles is what constitutes a large part 
of the traffic problem. For it must be re- 
membered that in many of oyr American 
cities, notably in New York, the growth 
has been more upward than spreading 
out: buildings have mounted twenty, 
thirty, forty stories into the air, and each 
of these floors is occupied by human be- 
ings. The streets, however, remain the 
same width. It is as if several cities 
were piled one on top of the other and 
yet were forced to depend for the move- 
ment of vehicular traffic upon the same 
size of street as twenty years ago. 

Another new element that has projected 
itself into the question is the growth in 
speed amd size of vehicles driven by 
motors. This has created a situation that 
resembles far more the grade crossings of 
railroads than the old quiet street cross- 
ings where pedestrians had nothing 
faster to look out for than a pair of high- 
stepping bays, and nothing larger, or 
moving with more momentum, than a big 
dray pulled by a couple of teams of Per- 
cherons. 

Boiled down, the function of traffic con- 
trol resolves itself into two objects: to 
keep things moving and to prevent acci- 
dents. 

An efficient traffic control abhors a 
snarl. It must be untangled at once, and 
the smooth, easy, free movement of peo- 
ple, both afoot and in vehicles, must be 
resumed at the earliest possible moment. 
The business of a large city suffers per- 
ceptibly if traffic arrangements slow 
things up. I have often been struck in 
London with the way in which the first 
object of a traffic policeman seems to be to 
keep things moving. In other cities it 
sometimes seems as if the first object of 
the policeman were to hold things up. 
This difference in mental attitude of re- 
gulating officers means a diffeernce of a 
good many minutes at a corner during the 
course of a day. 

There are many different ways of reg- 
ulating traffic, and it is a mistake to feel 
that any one of them is a solution for all 
conditions. Different cities and different 
corners in the same city offer different 
problems, each of which must be treated 
so as to bring the best solution to that 
particular place. At a place like Columbus 
Circle, in New York City, for instance, 
which is the intersection of several 
streets, and which is very wide and very 
spacious, we are getting excellent results 


from a so-called rotary system. This does 
not necessitate the stopping of vehicles 
at all. They weave themselves in around 
a circle, always going. This can be done 
where the space is large enough and where 
the circle presents itself as a sufficient 
obstruction to force all vehicles coming i: 
from the streets to slow up. On Fifth 
Avenue we have had not success in trying 
this same system, however. The crossings 
are so narrow that a circle cannot be 
placed at the intersection of the streets 
and leave sufficient room for vehicles to 
drive round it. 

On Fifth Avenue we have been trying 
a system such as is being used in other 
cities, of using tall stanchions as signs to 
drivers when to proceed and when to stop. 
The object is to use this system in a new 
way so that several blocks shall be worked 
as units; when a vehicle starts north, say 
at 32nd Street, it keeps going on until it 
has gone at least five or six blocks. This 
system has worked in the main well, but 
nothing can work satisfactorily on a 
street like Fifth Avenue, for the trouble 
is not that a wrong system is used, but 
that there is too much traffic for that size 
of street. 

In some places isles of safety are very 
helpful. But where traffic is congested 
enough to necessitate the stationing of 
policemen at corners, I believe that it is 
unwise and serves only to increase the 
danger of accidents if safety isles are 
used. The reason for this is that pedes- 
trians are much more likely to wait fo: 
the policeman’s signal if they have the 
whole street to cross than they are if an 
inviting safety isle tempts them half wa) 
across the street. And the chances they 
take to get to the safety isle have resulted, 
in our experience here in New York, i) 
increasing the number of accidents at 
such corners. 

Zones where people may stand safely 
while waiting for street cars, such as are 
used in Detroit, New York, and many 
other cities, have proved very useful in re 
gulating traffic and in cutting down the 
number of accidents. And the strict en 
forcement of the regulation that no 
vehicle shall proceed within eight feet of 
a street car which is stopped to take on o1 
let off passengers has been directly re 
sponsible for preventing a large numbe1 
of accidents. 

In different cities there are varying 
regulations as to speed. I do not know 
that this has been worked out satisfac 
torily anywhere. It is hard to say that 
one rate of miles per hour is dangerous 
whereas another is not. Much depends 
upon the driver, much depends upon the 
mechanical condition of the car, and more, 
perhaps than these, much depends upor 
the movement and carefulness of persons 
crossing the streets. I suppose the ideal 
law would be one that stated that reckless 
driving was illegal irrespective of speed, 
but such a regulation would be most dif- 
ficult to enforce, for who is to define what 
constitutes reckless driving, and how is a 
magistrate to decide from statements of 
the facts by police officer and by defendant 
whether it was reckless or not? In New 
York a speed of twcnty miles an hour it 
the congested parts of the city, and 
twenty-five miles in the less built up 
parts, is considered presumptive evidence 
of recklessness. 

The New York law specifies also that on 
rounding corners vehicles shall not go 
more than four miles an hour. This is 
most important, because a great class of 
accidents would be wholly avoided if pe- 
destrians would cross the streets at cross- 
ings and nowhere else. And if we are to 








develop this habit of using crossings ex- 
clusively, we must make them safe. 

Indignant citizens often object when 
served with summonses for violating traf- 
fic rules, not on the ground that they were 
not violating the rule, but because others 
were also violating it and did not get 
caught. In the eye of the law their point 
is not well taken. The point of view is, 
however, very human. We should aim at 
developing a system of vehicular control 
so that it shall be perfectly clear to every 
one who drives a vehicle just what he may 
and may not do. To further this, a special 
Traffic Court is being instituted in New 
York, to which all traffic cases shall be 
taken, and which will deal with no other 
cases. The same magistrate will sit in this 
court day after day, and his interpreta- 
tion of the law will govern. 

Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, former Con- 
missioner of Accounts of New York, who 
made a study of European police depart- 
ments three years ago, has pointed out the 
large powers the London police head has 
compared to the powers of the police in 
American cities. Mr. Fosdick tells us that 
Seotland Yard requires the would-be 
driver of an automobile not. only to pass a 
written examination but to demonstrate 
his ability on the street as well, under 
actual traffic conditions. Only if he passes 
this does he get a license, which is good 
until the police commissioner revokes it. 
The applicant, moreover, is fingerprinted 
so that if for any reason he happens to get 
to court the fact is at once reported to the 
Police Department. If he drives his 
motor while drunk his license is revoked; 
if he is up for intoxication three times, 
even though off his driver's seat at the 
time, he automatically loses his license. 
Any license in London is revocable by the 
commissioner when, in his opinion, the 
driver shows that he is unable to drive 
his car without danger to the public. 

The vehicles themselves are subjected 
to close supervision by the police in Lon- 
don; brakes are constantly tested by a 
squad who jump aboard passing cabs, 
automobiles, and trucks without warning, 
and make a quick test of the mechanism, 
and a driver who permits his brakes to 
become ineffective may expect to hear 
from the commissioner. 

In New York City the police commis- 
sioner has no such power. In New Jersey 
the law provides that no person under the 
age of sixteen shall be licensed to drive 
automobiles, and no person shall be 
licensed until he shall have passed a sat- 
isfactory examination as to his ability as 
an operator. It is lawful for a magistrate 
in New Jersey to revoke the license of any 
person who drives a motor vehicle when 
that person shall have been guilty of such 
wilful violation as shall, in the discretion 
of the magistrate, justify such revocation. 
The Court of Common Pleas on appeal 
has power to void such revocation. 

In Connecticut, even wider power of 
suspension of licenses is vested in the 
Secretary of State, who may take the li- 
cense away from “any improper or in- 
competent person.” 

In New York there is no such provision 
for safety as exists in New Jersey and 
Connecticut. For several years an effort 
has been made to have a law passed re- 
quiring all persons who operate motor 
vehicles to be licensed and to pass an ex- 
amination as to their qualifications. This 
would include not only chauffeurs, but also 
owners who operate their cars. Such 
legislation has been strenuously and suc- 
cessfully fought. 

What is the price the public pays for 
these inadequate laws? During the year 
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1915, in New York City, 283 people were 
killed in the streets by motor vehicles, 
and 6,380 injured. While it cannot be said 
that the drivers were solely responsible 
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for all these deaths and accidents, since 
it takes two to cause an accident, it is 
clear that reckless driving was solely re- 
sponsible for many of them. 


The World’s Place in the Universe 


Some Intere sting Spe culations as to the Movements of Stars 


STRONOMICAL research has 
/ brought man to the point where he 

can speculate but where he cannot 
check up his speculations by observation, 
owing to the fact that the human life is 
too short. Some interesting speculation 
in the realm of the wider astronomy are 
given by A. P. Sinnett in the course of 
an article in the Nineteenth Century, in 
which he endeavors to show that the 
scientist can pursue his investigations far 
afleld and still remain a Christian. The 
following quotation from his article deals 
purely and simply with the scientific 
aspect: 


Sut astronomical discovery does not 
come to a standstill, even after measur- 
ing the orbit of Neptune and accounting 
for the canals of Mars, nor after attempt- 
ing, however unsuccessfully, to set time 
limits to the radiant energy of the Sun. 
We are all agreed—though astronomy af- 
fords scope for disagreement in some 
directions—that the whole Solar System 
—the Sun attended by his family of 
planets—is moving through space at 
about the rate of twelve to fourteen miles 
per second. Whither is it bound? Green- 
wich authorities would hardly yet venture 
on a definite reply, but we may if we like 
indulge, in connexion with that question, 
in the fascinating pursuit known to 
science as ‘extrapolation’—the applica- 
tion to regions of thought out- 
side the range of definite ob- 


crosses in a year, moving at the rate 
of 186,000 miles per second. So it would 
be inconvenient to give stellar distances 
in miles. Moreover, there is a wide mar- 
gin for possible errors in calculations con- 
cerned with the parallax of stars. Per- 
haps it will be found that Sirius is a bit 
further off than the currently accepted 
calculation assumes, but anyhow the real 
distance is in the same order of magni- 
tude. Estimates of the size and lumino- 
sity of Sirius vary very widely—from 300 
to 1,000 times the size and brightness of 
our Sun, but either guess fits in with the 
main idea to be grasped. Obviously our 
Sun cannot be the only one that revolves 
around Sirius. Directly that idea is ap- 
preciated, we realize that Sirius must be 
the central sun of a vast system, in which 
such suns as ours must be, to Sirius, what 
the planets are to our Sun. ’ 
That this is so, can only be ascertained 
definitely by those in touch with sources 
of information not yet within general 
reach, but at all events, meanwhile, as a 
hypothesis, the statement is clearly in 
harmony with the uniformities of Nature. 
To regard our Solar System and all the 
others presumably represented by the 
millions of stars in the sky, as scattered 
at random about space would be insulting 
to Supreme Wisdom and Omnipotence. 
The conception could only be acceptable 
to thinkers at the kindergarten stage. 
Certainly up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury grown and grave men did discuss the 
question whether this was the only in- 





servation, of the assumption 
that laws operative within 
that range hold good to infini- 
tudes beyond. Almost all the 
Heavenly bodies—quite all if 
we merely except meteorites 
and some comets—move in el- 
liptical orbits more or less 
closely approximating to the 
circular form. Plainly, it is 
much more probable that the 
Sun’s motion is in conformity 
with this general principle, 
than that it is a blind rush in 
a straight course, which 
would infallibly in the long 
run give rise to a cosmic cat- 
astrophe. If the uniformities 
of Nature are maintained, the 
Sun must be revolving in an 
orbit around some _ definite 
sidereal centre. Obviously 
such an orbit must be so vast 
that any measurable are will 
appear to be a straight line. 

The centre around which 
the Solar System is gravitat- 
ing will be found to be the 
star Sirius. Common know- 
ledge gives us an approximate 
measure of some stellar dis- 
tances. The figure accepted 
by astronomers for the mo- 
ment as the distance of 
Sirius, taking ‘light-years’ as 
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the unit, is 8.8, or call it eight 
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habited world in the Universe, but in- 
creasing intelligence has rendered us at 
once wiser and more modest than when a 
doubt on that subject was possible. I need 
not go over the evidence that makes an 
important group of astronomers certain 
that Mars (to confine our attention for a 
moment to our own Solar System) is the 
abode of life not entirely unlike our own. 
The other planets may not have climatic 
conditions like our own, but the resources 
of Nature may easily provide vehicles of 
life appropriate to any conditions of tem- 
perature; while those of us who know 
something more about life, consciousness 
and spiritual growth than mere surgery 
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would suggest, regard with disdain the 
idea that any worlds—whether around our 
sun or in the infinitudes of space—can be 
mere inanimate masses of matter desti- 
tute of the loftier purposes that life im- 
plies. 

We can play in imagination still with 
astronomical figures. The bright star 
Arcturus is said to be 140 light-years dis- 
tant from us, and yet it shines nearly as 
brilliantly as Sirius. What must be its 
actual magnitude and lustre? What must 
be its place in the universal scheme? And 
some other stars of almost equivalent bril- 
liancy are beyond parallactic measure- 
ment altogether 


The Trials of the Neutral Kings 


Troublous Times of the Ne ven Sove reigns on the Fringe of War 


N interesting article appears in 

Munsey’s Magazine from the pen 

of J. W. McConaughy, on the try- 
ing situations in which the neutral kings 
of Europe find themselves placed. He 
says in part: 

In practically all constitutional gov- 
ernments the monarch’s activities in do- 
mestic affairs are rigidly restricted. That 
is to say, they were, until the present war 
broke out. Recently one or two of these 
sovereigns have stretched their powers, 
and the consequence is that their countries 
are in a turmoil. 

The most conspicuous case is that of 
King Constantine of Greece. Up to this 
time he has unconstitutionally succeeded 
in achieving certain results which the late 
King Charles of Rumania desired, but 
failed to accomplish. 

King Charles, it is credibly asserted, 
had long since promised his Hohenzollern 
cousins in Berlin that in event of a con- 
flict with Russia they could count upon 
the active aid of Rumania, or at least 
upon a benevolent neutrality. So when 
the war broke out the old king called a 
meeting of the cabinet, and advocated .in- 
stant mobilization. The ministers heartily 
agreed, suggesting that, of course, the 
movement of the army would be directed 
against Austria, Rumania’s “natural 
enemy.” King Charles indignantly de- 
clared that it would be against Russia. 

“I am a Hohenzollern, and I have 
pledged my word!” he cried. 

“Your majesty,” returned one of the 
ministers gravely, “we know no Hohen- 
zollerns. Your majesty is sovereign of 
the Rumanian people.” 

After the council had adjourned, the 
king, 90 the story goes, sent for Genera! 
Averesco, commanding a division of the 
army stationed at Bucharest, and suggest- 
ed a coup d’état, involving the arrest of 
the ministers and a subsequent declara- 
tion of war against Russia. 

“Sire,” the soldier replied, “you 
would be the first victim!” 

Shortly thereafter King Charles died, 
probably of a broken heart. 

Constantine of Greece is made of stern- 
er stuff. The famous Greek statesman, 
Eleutherios Venizelos, is one of the truly 
great figures of European politics. Backed 
by the inclinations of the people, the 
obligations of treaty, and the manifest 
interests of his country, Venizelos in- 
sisted that Greece should strike in on the 
side of the Allies. Against him was one 
strong-willed woman—Queen Sophia, the 
sister of the Kaiser. 

She was married to the then crown 


prince in 1889. Naturally, she abandoned 
the Lutheran faith and became a member 
of the Greek Church, a step which in- 
furiated her brother. The result was a 
bitter quarrel, for the young princess was 
as self-willed as her imperial and imperi- 
ous relative. The Kaiser, it is declared, 
carried his resentment to the length of 
encouraging German officers to enlist in 
the Turkish war against Greece, and thus 
helped to crush the Greek armies at 
Domoko and Larissa in 1897. 

The disastrous outcome of this war 
made King George so unpopular that but 
for Venizelos he would probably have had 
to abdicate. Venizelos smashed the mili- 
tary clique and brought about a true con- 
stitutional government; but Prince Con- 
stantine was forced to leave the country 
for a time. He also had a serious dis- 
agreement with his wife. 

This gave the Kaiser an opportunity to 
play politics. He patched things up with 
his sister, and effetced a reconciliation be- 
tween her and her husband, of whom he 
made much. Venizelos arranged matters 
at home, and Constantine was finally able 
to return as nominal commander-in-chief 
of the army. The war of 1912 made him a 
military hero, and the assassination of his 
father brought him to the throne. 

Supported by the queen and the Ger- 
man influences that she had introduced 
into Greece, and strong in the newly-won 
regard of his people, Constantine defied 
Venizelos when the great premier insist- 
ed on going to the aid of Serbia. He dis- 
solved the Boule, the national legislature, 
which was his right, but the new elections 
returned Venizelos to power. Again he 
dissolved the Boule, which was a defiance 
of the popular will. The army had been 
mobilized, and the queen’s faction now 
succeeded in holding an election which did 
not return Venizelos to power. The whole 
procedure was in line with the best tra- 
ditions of Bismarck. 

There are indications that this high- 
handed procedure may yet bear evil fruit. 
The traditional friends of Greece—Eng- 
land and France — have turned cold. 
They have seized Salonika and the hinter- 
land; and in Greece, if current report 
speaks true, there are mutterings of a 
revolution and a republic, with Venizelos 
at the head. 

King Ferdinand, the new ruler of Ru- 
mania, does not seem to possess the hardi- 
hood to get himself into this sort of a 
situation, and, as has been indicated, his 
shrift would probably be exceedingly short 
if he attempted it. The conflict in his case 
is not so complicated. Nothing pulls him 
toward the central powers save his own 


ties of blood and training. He is a Hohen- 
zollern, a nephew of the late king; but 
his wife, Queen Mary, is English. She is 
a daughter of the late Duke of Edinburgh 

who was for a time a reigning German 
prince as Duke of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha- 
and is a first cousin of England’s present 
ruler. It is understood that her sympa- 
thies are with England, and she has man- 
aged to give an English flavor to court 
affairs. 

The feelings and interests of the Ru- 
manians are with the Allies. They are 
proud of their Latin blood, and claim re- 
lationship with the Italians and the 
French. But it must be admitted that 
Rumania has been cynically selfish in her 
foreign relations, and it is not likely that 
ties of kinship would grip her if her ma- 
terial interests did not point in the same 
direction. Transylvania and the Buko- 
wina, both Austrian, are chiefly Ruman- 
ian in blood, and she wants them. 

When the hour comes, there is little 
doubt that she will bid for these coveted 
provinces, regardless of her German king. 
Ferdinand is not expected to make much 
of a protest. He is not a militarist, for one 
thing. He is forty-nine years old, and 
had rather a gay youth. When he settled 
down, his habits took a scientific turn. 
He is fond of study and quiet, and is not 
personally inclined towards an ambitious 
foreign policy. 

In this respect he is the direct anti- 
thesis of King Gustave of Sweden, who 
has about as parlous a part to play as any 
monarch in Europe. King Gustave, while 
he is of the line of Bernadotte, and the 
blood of a French notary courses through 
his veins, does not like to be reminded of 
the wonderful soldier of fortune who 
hewed his way to a throne. 

He should have been a Hohenzollern, 
and perhaps regrets that he is not one. 
He believes in the divine right of kings, 
and is a little impatient of constitutions. 
He is a bosom friend of the Kaiser, and 
his queen, Princess Victoria of Baden, 
has openly avowed her ardent sympathy 
with Germany. 

Long before this war broke out, Ger- 
man propaganda found a rich field in 
Stockholm. The Czar’s encroachments 
upon the autonomy of Finland—which 
was for centuries a Swedish province— 
sowed excellent seed, and fear and hatred 
of Russia were easily fanned into a fire. 
King Gustave came out for a large in- 
crease of the national armament, and 
came out right in the open, too. For this 
he was denounced in the Swedish parlia- 
ment. A constitutional sovereign is not 
supposed to have such convictions in re- 
gard to domestic affairs. 

Swedish politics were at high tension 
when the war flamed through Europe, 
adding greatly to the difficulties and perils 
of the northern country’s position. She 
lies, as it were, between two lines of guns. 
Her ports have been used constantly as 
shipping-points for supplies and muni- 
tions imported into Sweden for export to 
Germany. This has resulted in much 
hampering of Swedish trade by the Brit- 
ish navy. At the same time, Britain and 
her allies want materials of war to pass 
through Sweden into Russia, and the 
Swedish government has placed obstacles 
in the path of this traffic. Endless com- 
plications have arisen, and it was recently 
reported that King Gustave had appealed 
to the United States for united action 
against England. 

So much for King Gustave. His brother 
monarch, King Haakon of Norway, also 
has troubles besides those brought on by 
the war. He was formerly Prince Charles 











of Denmark, and was called to his present 
throne after the dissolution of Norway’s 
union with Sweden. The Norwegians did 
not take him because they wanted him 
or any other king. They are sturdy re- 
publicans at heart; but they hesitated 
about launching a republic when their 
existence as an independent nation was 
none too secure. The man whom they 
chose as their titular ruler was a Scandi- 
navian prince, and his wife was the 
Princess Maud, third daughter of Edward 
VII of England. It was felt that his pres- 
ence on the throne of the new kingdom 
would help to secure powerful backing. 

The strong republican element in Nor- 
way, however, have made it none too 
pleasant for the royal family. The per- 
sonal and private life of Haakon and his 
wife is openly criticized, though it has 
been remarkably blameless and beautiful. 
According to quiet diplomatic report and 
open newspaper remarks, they are not 
even popular socially at Christiania. 

King Christian of Denmark is in a 
position which approximates that of his 
royal neighbor of Sweden, excepting that 
the dread of his people is Germany and 
not Russia—the Germany of Bismarckian 
ideals, which in an unprovoked and cynical 
war tore from Denmark two of her fairest 
provinces. King Christian is married toa 
German princess, Alexandrine of Mecklen- 
burg, and her sympathies are understood 
to be with her fatherland. Christian 
himself has kept quiet, but the war has 
greatly disturbed the political and com- 
mercial relations of his little country. 

Queen Wilhelmina, the only feminine 
sovereign in Europe, has possibly the 
least enviable position of all. Her coun- 
try, while at peace, is suffering all the 
troubles of war, excepting that of inva- 
sion. Her consort is a German prince— 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. He has 
managed to give something of a German 
tone to the court and the official life of 
Holland, and is consequently about as 
popular with the Dutch people as the 
black death. 

Dutch newspapers controlled by the 
German propaganda have _insolently 
printed threats against the integrity of 
Holland, and gone unrebuked. Wilhel- 
mina’s overwhelming horror is of a Ger- 
man invasion. With this in mind, she has, 
from the beginning of the war, done every- 
thing possible to prevent the growth of 
ill-feeling. The government even went so 
far as to arrest an editor who had de- 
nounced the Kaiser. But the situation is 
tense, and many observers think that the 
breach between the throne and the people 
is growing wider and wider. If this is 
true, it is one of the tragedies of the war, 
for only a few years ago Wilhelmina was 
the best-loved sovereign in Europe. 

King Alphonso of Spain, whose wife is 
an English princess, Victoria of Batten- 
berg, first cousin to King George, is wholly 
English in his sympathies; and as there is 
no important influence in Spain in any 
other direction, Alphonso is a lucky mon- 
arch. With him, family ties, inclination 
and national policy all go hand in hand. 
It is true that by descent he is a Hapsburg, 
but it is a far cry to that relationship, 
and the perils of the house of Austria sit 
lightly with Alphonso. 

The other heads that wear neutral dia- 
dems are lying so uneasily that some of 
them seem to be coming to the conclusion 
that the crown is hardly worth the cost. 
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The “Boss” of the Russian Court 


A Priest of Mysterious Origin 


N the course of an article on “Inside 

Russia” in Collier’s, Richard Wash- 

burn Child—in which, by the way, he 
effectually dispels the idea that Russia is, 
in any sense, beaten—a new figure is pre- 
sented. Who has heard of Razputin, the 
hermit priest, the Court “boss” of Russia? 
This is the way Child tells about this 
mystic figure: 

So it is that the court of the Czar is pic- 
tured as an institution of the Middle Ages, 
a court in which intrigue and conspiracy 
always move. There is a definite court 
party which shows itself in politics and 
always upon the side of reaction. There 
is the Black Hundred. There is Princess 
Ignatiaovna, whose brilliant salons are 
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said to originate many a delicate plan. A 
member of an imperial ballet, through 
her relationship with a noble of the inner 
circle, is said to determine contracts for 
munitions. There are stories that the 
Empress Dowager Marie, mother of the 
Czar, is not pleased that the Czarevitch, 
now in his twelfth year, has passed safely 
through a childhood of delicate health and 
is still in existence, and that the reason 
for this is that she would prefer a dif- 
ferent line of succession. The story is cir- 
culated that this young Alexis is suffering 
from tuberculosis: that he is a hopeless 
weakling. This story and others like it 
are refuted by the appearance of the heir 
apparent himself, who, with his father, 
goes amongst the troops. He plays hard 
and is a great favorite among the big 
hearted Russian soldiers around the so- 
called palace at Mogilev, the general 
staff headquarters of the Czar, and at 
places nearer the trenches. 

“A fine boy!” said privates to me with 
enthusiasm. 

But, none the less, the court of the Czar, 
whether or not the whispered stories are 
false or true, is a court painted by gossips 
as medieval, and around it are woven 
stories of strange and sinister machina- 


is Credited With Wide Powers 


tions. No one of good sense finds much in 
these stories to believe, but there is one 
personality whose presence at court tends 
to give credence to almost any rumor. He 
has brought into the régime of the dy- 
nasty a flavor of centuries gone. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that such a person could 
exist in such a place in the year 1916. 

Have you ever heard of Razputin? 

Razputin was a hermit priest in Si- 
beria. No one can say exactly by what 
steps or plans or devices he came to Petro- 
grad. First he was a hermit priest in 
Siberia, a person affecting mysticism, and 
then suddenly he became the most extra- 
ordinary figure in the empire. Conver- 
sation about him is conducted in hushed 
voices and he is credited with a vast and 
menacing power. From a little cottage he 
jumped into the midst of the Czar’s 
family. He was like a giant appearing out 
of a bottle. Some one had rubbed a magic 
lamp. 

Perhaps members of the Czar’s house- 
hold can explain the story of Razputin. 
No one else knows. Some say he is the 
creature of an intriguing circle of cour- 
tiers who have “planted” Razputin in the 
Winter Palace; others tell the questioner 
that Razputin is supposed to have magic 
powers by which the life or health of the 
young Czarevitch may be preserved. 

His function is uncertain. He may act 
as spiritual adviser to the Czar or the 
Czarina; he may act as a doctor applying 
mystic boons; he may be the tool of in- 
trigue, or he may be one of those rare, 
dark, rough individuals who in the history 
of monarchies have been able to worm 
themselves into the very household of the 
sovereign. In any case, his is the strang- 
est figure in the world. He is almost il- 
literate, and yet he is a power in Russia. 

Huge in stature and countenance, with 
massive features which are capable of ex- 
pressing a kindliness or a giant’s pas- 
sions, Razputin is a rather unclean and 
greasy person who dresses by preference 
in a slovenly hermit’s robe, over the collar 
of which hangs the dark hair of his enor- 
mous leonine head and down the front of 
which falls his priest’s beard. He is 
under forty. 

“And yet he has an air of extraordinary 
magnetism,” said one who comes into con- 
tact with him. 

Not long ago a young peasant girl, 
claiming that Razputin had done her a 
great wrong, stuck a knife into him. No 
one who had heard of Razputin was sur- 
prised; whatever may be his holiness of 
spirit, far and wide and even among cul- 
tured Russians he is considered to be a 
dangerous profligate. 

“But no one will come forward to pre- 
sent the evidence,” I was told. “Razputin 
has great power—woe betide the person 
who calls down his hatred! Only one per- 
son has dared to tweak the nose of this 
man. That was the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
When Razputin insisted upon visiting the 
fighting front, the grand duke sent word 
that it would be easier for Razputin to go 
down than to go back. So the priest stayed 
away. That was characteristic of the 
Grand Duke. He was loved, but he was 
feared. Even Razputin feared him.” 

And so this medieval figure throws its 
shadow across the court of the Czar, in- 
viting the currency of strange, wild tales, 
and giving to Russia another broad stripe 
of the color of mystery and menace. 
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A New View of the Mexican Situation 


An American Writer Gives the Mexican Vieu point 


HE trouble between Mexico and the 

United States has reached so acute 

a stage that few can see any out- 
come but war to the finish. To the out- 
side world Mexico appears to be a country 
of murderers, bent on slaughter and rob- 
bery, continually unsettled, constitutional- 
ly unfitted to govern itself. Casually it 
would appear that Uncle Sam has spared 
the rod too long. But Lincoln Steffens 
gives another view of things in Every- 
body’s Magazine. He gives us something 
of the Mexican viewpoint. This is the way 
he has sized up the situation: 


All Americans resident in Mexico know 
the hate. the watchful, waiting hate of the 
Mexican for the American. 

“Hate you?” said a wild young Mexi- 
can officer to me one day on a troop-train. 
“The Mexican hate for you Gringos would 
put joy into the supreme passion of rape, 
fire into the flames of arson, virtue into 
robbery, and a crown of glory on death 
and defeat at war with you.” 

When I laughed in the face of his hate 
and remarked that it was too well!-ex- 
pressed to be deeper than his mind, he 
choked: “Both, both with our heads and 
our hearts, we hate you.” 

“Yes,” said a thoughtful member of 
Carranza’s cabinet circle, “there is hatred 
among us for you, and it is dangerous; 
as a prejudice it is very dangerous. But 
also it has reasons for being, and the 
reasons can be reasoned with—and in 
time removed. If there be time.” 

True. The enmity in Mexico against 
“the Colossus of the North,” as they call 
the United State’, is all sorts of hate held 
by all sorts of people there. It is reason- 
able and unreasonable; it is thought and 
felt; it is open-eyed and it is blind; it is 
suspicious and experience. It is racial, 
religious, economic, and it is historical. 
We did take away from Mexico Texas, 
New Mexico, California---the whole of our 
great Southwest; and their school his- 
tories tell their story of it; and their 
story is one of good American excuses to 
cover a bad slaveholder’s conspiracy with 
traitorous Spanish and Mexican aristo- 
crats. 


True or false, they believe their story. 
And they see that the Americans in Mexico, 
typically, and the Americans along the 
borde®, and some other Americans—prac- 
tically all the Americans the Mexican 
people know or know about—belonged to, 
thrived with, and liked the old Diaz re- 
gime, and are openly or secretly against 
the Mexican revolutionary movement. 
They think that the American ambass- 
ador, Henry Lane Wilson, was in the plot 
to overthrow and kill Madero, the prophet 
of their revolt. They know that leading 
Americans, with other foreigners, were 
with and for Huerta, the military auto- 
crat, and, failing him, are now asking for 
Viila, or any other “strong man,” like 
Diaz, like a czar, like an American boss— 
any tyrant that will put down the Mexi- 
can people, make them go back to work 
for American and other masters. They 
may need, but they don’t want, the Ameri- 
can boss system in politics and the rush- 
ing American industrial organization 
which turns out a few rich and many 
poor. That’s what they are fighting 


against. They have other ideals, and, 
better or worse, they prefer theirs. We, 
sure of the superior excellence of ours, 
we continue to thrust ours upon them 
our ideals, our ideas, our virtues, and also 
(as they see) our vices, and our methods, 
and our corruption; and all for thei: 
good. This is the height of our offending: 
our philanthropy. 

“Tf,” said a Mexican statesman to me at 
Eagle Pass last fall, “if you Americans 
would look across the border there and 
say that Mexico is a rich country and 
beautiful, and that you covet it; that we 
Mexicans are a weak people and you are 
strong; and that, therefore, you are going 
to come over and take Mexico—we could 
understand that. We would fight, and we 
would probably die, but we would’nt hate 
you so much.” 

The careless correspondents with Per- 
shing’s careless troops describe what they 
see on Villa’s trail: the burning alkali 
desert and the blazing, bareboned moun- 
tains; the abandoned villages and tlie star- 
ing old men and women and little children 
along the vacant way. I’ve been in that 
country, and that isn’t what I see there 

I see the suspicious, hateful eyes of all 
the able-bodied Mexicans, men and women, 
watching from behind distant rocks and 
brush the passing of our soldiers, watch- 
ing and waiting for the word to come 
from their chiefs to attack, and not as an 
army; not yet; but one by one, as snipers, 
till, having found out how well they can 
shoot and hide and run—both the men and 
the women—and having gathered from 
all the climates of all their great wild 
country, they can pour down upon our few 
thousands a deluge of people, mad to kill 
or die. 

For the Mexicans are not afraid to die. 
During the last five months when I was 
in Mexico scores of them, of all classes 
and kinds, were stood up against a wall 
and shot. I never went to see “the sight,” 
but I questioned acquaintances who did, 
and no witness said he ever saw a Mexi- 
can quail or even flinch before the rifles 
leveled at his breast; not one. 

A war with Mexico is very likely to be 
a war of extermination. The people, the 
common people, all go to war there, the 
women and children along with the men. 
The women and children forage anil do the 
camp work, but when the men drop, the 
women frequently pick up the rifles and 
continue the fire. So the Mexican people 
will be at our battles with them. We can 
get at them. And we'll defeat them. 
Every intelligent Mexican I ever spoke 
with about it, admitted that in the end 
we would be victorious. 

But also they say, and the Americans 
who know this people say, that before 
the end we shall have to slaughter the 
Mexican race as we did the Indians. If 
that is so, I say that our victory would 
be a disgrace to us and a disaster to the 
world, and that the men and the interests, 
American, Spanish, Mexican, British, 
German, and i oman, that are risking 
such a monumental crime—they can not 
have thought out what they are praying 
and plotting and lying and paying out 
good money for. 

And yet that’s what some people are 
doing. That’s what my friend was hoping 
for in Vera Cruz. That’s what a lot of 
foreigners I know are hoping and praying 
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for in other parts of Mexico: intervention, 
and the wild hate and the mad war it will 
turn loose upon us. That was Huerta’s 
idea when, in despair of our Govern- 
ment’s recognition of his effort to set up 
another Diaz régime, he tempted Presi- 
dent Wilson to land American troops in 
Vera Cruz. He thought the Mexican 
people would rise up as one man—no, as 
fifteen million men, women, and children 

and kill, rape, or rob every Americar 
in Mexico, and then go on into a war upor 
the American people— for him. 

And that’s what Villa or—since Villa 
doesn’t think much—that’s what the mer 
and the interests back of Villa thought 
when they planned that raid into New 
Mexico, and drew our watching, waiting 
army into old Mexico after—the bandit. 
They thought that that would be inter 
vention, and that that would arouse and 
unite all classes, tribes, and parties of 
the Mexican people, from Carranza down, 
into one nation to fight with Villa against 
our people. 

It’s treason we are talking about: inte 
national treason; treason to Mexico i 
Mexico and treason to the United States 
in the United States. And it’s war the 
traitors are plotting. With the picture of 
Europe before them, “bandits” in “bar- 
barous” Mexico, “Citizens” of the “civi 
lized” United States, and “subjects” of 
other “Christian” nations are for war i: 
America! 

President Wilson says so. We all know 
now that that raid from Mexico into 
New Mexico was expected on our side of 
the border. The ammunition for it was 
sent from here—to come back and be used 
to shoot our people. The border news 
papers had it as front-page “spreads.” 
American soldiers knew and spoke of it 
two days before it happened. And four 
days ahead of the event the State De- 
partment at Washington advised the Wa: 
Department that it was planned to occur 
Now President Wilson has the informa 
tion of all the agents of the State De 
partment; of the representatives in Mex 
ico and along our border of all the depart 
ments, including the secret service, whict 
is very strong and very active down there. 
He inquired into this matter, and he took 
time to get and to consider all the infor- 
mation available. And on March twenty- 
six, after two weeks of inquiry and 
thought, he said in a public statement 
that “there were persons along the border 
actively engaged in creating friction be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and the de facto Government of 
Mexico for the purpose of bringing about 
intervention in the interest of certain 
owners of Mexican properties.” 

The President of the United States 
would not make a charge of that nature 
without knowledge. He didn’t give his 
evidence, but he must have it, with names 
and dates and, possibly, prices. I have it 
on good authority that he has, and that he 
is to be asked to give the names of “the 
sinster and unscruplous influences afoot” 
to bring on a war by getting some careless 
soldier or mob to kick that dynamite of 
hate that lies all over Mexico where our 
soldiers are pursuing “a bandit.” I hope 
President Wilson will not publish those 
names. If he did, the American people 
would demand that those men be shot or 
hanged, and when that was done, they’d 
be sated and satisfied. They might never 
care to know then what was the matter 
down there. 

I lived three months in that ancient, 
modern old Tory capital—Mexico City— 
among my own countrymen and the other 
foreigners, but in touch also with the 


































































Mexican critics of the Carranzista ré- 
gime, both reactionary and radical. Then 
{ dropped down to Queretaro, the revolu- 
tionary capital, rejoined the First Chief, 
and made with him and his government a 
long, slow journey through rich, fat 
western Mexico: from the temperate cli- 
mate of the plateau, up into the mining 
regions and down through the hot tropics 
to the west coast: Irapuato, Guanajuanto, 
Guadalajara, Colima to Manzanillo on 
the Pacific Ocean, and back. 

It took a month, for again we stopped 
at every collection of people, municipal 
vr rural. And here also life was resum- 
ng. The planting, the building—all the 
activities were farther advanced than in 
the north. Mexico is going back to work, 
eisurely work, but with that sun and that 
soil and those mines—productive. No 
government can stop it. Will the Carran- 
zista government help it? What about 
that government? 

The Carranzistas only tolerated me. 
here were individual exceptions; I made 
some friends, but in general I was merely 
suffered in those trains all those three 
months of travel. So were the two to five 
or six other Americans who from time to 
time were there. Not that we were not 
properly treated as guests; Mexican hos- 
pitality is most punctilious. No, we Grin- 
gos shared the good though very simple 
fare of the First Chief and his cabinet. 
Most of the time I was at his own table. 
We were sometimes forgotten, but we 
were always welcome at the fiestas, re- 
‘eptions, dances and other functions in 
the towns we visited. We were not told, 
but in the close confinement of the presi- 
dential train we couldn’t help knowing a 
good deal of what was going on. We saw 
vur hosts at close range; we heard the 
problems and the policies of the govern- 
ment discussed, sometimes with an inti- 
mate sense of the differences among them. 
But—and this is my point, which I want 
to make without the slightest implication 
of reproach—I was not treated in a way 

alculated to prejudice my judgment in 
favor of the Carranzistas. And this is my 
judgment: 

Senor Carranza and his inner circle of 
tdvisers are as sincere, as honest, as de- 
termined, and—as perplexed a group of 
radical reformers as 1 ever saw (or heard 
of or read about) in power. 

Which is one reason for the opposition 
to him. 

One day in Mexico City a big American 
oncessionaire was damning Carranza. I 
remarked, however, that he didn’t put 
dishonesty into the catalogue of his faults. 


“Oh, no,” he answered, “he’s honest. 
We know that.” And, with a laugh, he 
added: “We know it, because we tried 
him.” 


Carranza and his party are on the job 
of reconstructing a state of society that 
has been all shot to pieces by a long and a 
pretty thorough revolution. Governments, 
roads, bridges, factories, whole towns, 
and many, many buildings have been de- 
stroyed. Only some old false ideas, be- 
liefs, and hopes are left; and they hinder. 
But the revolution, the military, the de- 
structive process seems to be over; it is 
over, if the First Chief succeeds in his 
policy of staving off all critical acts and 
issues till they can be fought out, without 
arms. 

But the effects of the revolution and 
the forces set free by it are felt still. Men, 
primitive demons like Villa, who were 
turned loose in the war, are at large; 
many of them. Villa is but one of the 
type. Then, too, Indians, peons, servants, 
and slaves, the descendants of a high- 
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The Drink 
for Little FolKs 


It is well-known that tea and 
coffee are harmful to children, but 
they crave a hot, invigorating drink 
at table, just like older folks, and 
they should have it. 


Both tea and coffee contain “caf- 
feine,” a drug which physicians and 
food experts say retards body devel- 
opment and hinders mental progress. 


INSTANT ~ 
POSTUM - 


is the ideal table beverage for children. 


Postum has a rich, snappy taste, and is absolutely free from any 


drug or harmful substance. 


This delicious pure food-drink is made of whole wheat roasted 


with a bit of wholesome molasses. 


Postum is wonderfully attractive to children and brings satisfac- 
tion and happiness to everyone at table, including older folks who 
want to keep youthful health and spirit. 


“‘There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 











Cook is Triumphant 


She found the store still open, and got her bottle of 
But it was aclose thing! And where 
would her sauces, her soups and her gravy have been 
to-night without that spoonful of Bovril which makes 
them so much richer and more savoury? 
the concentrated essence of the best beef, and clever 
cooks would not be without it for worlds. 


Bovril after all. 


Of all Stores, etc., l-oz. 25¢ 2-07. 40¢.; 


Cordial, large, $1.25; 5-oz. 40c 16- 


S.H.B. 


Bovril is 


z. 70c.: 8-oz. $1.30.: 16-02. $2.25 Bowrl 


-0 ¢ 
xz. Johnston's Fluid Beef (Vimbos) $1.20 
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HE first cake of Ivory Soap was made 
in 1879. That Ivory Soap has survived 
the years and attained an immense sale 


despite the keen competition of soaps that 
followed in its wake proves that it meets a 
need and meets it best. 


The need is for a white, mild, pure, floating 
soap to sell at a price within reach of all. 
Ivory Soap best meets this need because it 
is a white, mild, pure, floating soap of the 
highest grade and sells for five cents. 


There are any number of soaps claiming to 
be as good as Ivory but every one of them 
is lacking in one or more of the desirable 
qualities which have given Ivory Soap its 
long life and ever-growing popularity. 


IVORY SOAP. | 


Toory Soap is made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada. 


_ ABIL TP NBT EA PSOE hing 


ix . 998% PURE 











spirited race, conquered and long re- 
pressed by generations of force and kind- 
ness, were freed, armed, and told to “go 
to it.” And they went to it, and they 
liked it, and they are reluctant to give up 
vice and leisure, adventure and power, to 
go back to work. Europe will have to deal 
with this problem when the nations tur 
to reconstruction after their war. Mexico 
has it now. She has a people, a whole 
people, who have tasted liberty, and en- 
joyed and abused it. For practically 
everybody was or became a revolutionist. 
And all want land or “‘something for noth- 
ing,” and only a few—comparatively very 
few—know or remember or care about 
the ideals of the revolution. 


Making a Fortune 
Out of Comics 


How “Bud” Fisher is Capitalizing “Mutt 
and Jeff.” 


VERYONE knows of Mutt and 

Jeff. They are familiar figures even 

to those of the by no means smal} 
class who regard newspaper comics as a 
conclusive proof of the vulgarity and 
crudity of the public. The Mutt and Jeff 
series of comic cartoons, appearing daily 
in newspapers all over the United States 
and Canada, certainly are not high art, 
and they do not always, no, nor often, 
have the alleviating effect of being funny 
but. . . They are interesting to all of 
us if only for the reason that they are 
netting “Bud” Fisher, the artist who con- 
ceived them and still turns them out daily, 
the magnificent sum of $150,000 a year. 
He expects to become a millionaire. Con- 
sequently, the American Magazine saw the 
possibility of an interesting story in 
“Bud” Fisher and his work. Extracts 
from this article will perhaps be of in- 
terest to readers of MacLean’s. 

“Bud” Fisher, creator of “Mutt and 
Jeff,” is the highest-paid cartoonist on 
earth. He gets $150,000 a year for mak- 
ing the American people chuckle—--which 
is twice what the President gets for shap- 
ing their national destiny. Furthermore, 
Fisher is troubled neither by international 
complications nor by office seekers. His 
office is in his hat. 

For drawing six comic strips a week 
for forty-eight weeks a year this genial 
humorist receives $78,000. The rest of 
his income is made up from vaudeville en 
gagements, which bring him a thousand 
dollars a week; the proceeds from five 
“Mutt and Jeff” shows and animated car 
toons; the sale of an annual “Mutt and 
Jeff” book, post cards, plaster figures, but- 
tons and other novelties. 

On the average it takes Fisher two 
hours to draw his daily comic strip, for 
which he is paid at the rate of $270 an 
hour, or nearly five dollars a minute. 

Fisher is the Midas of mirth. His mark 
ed success has done more than any other 
influence to lift the level of the Americar 
cartoonist’s salary. These accomplish 
ments, startling in themselves, become 
almost bewildering when you consider that 
he is only thirty years old and never took 
a drawing lesson in his life. 

“Bud” was born in San Francisco in 
1885. Later, his parents, who are now 
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sharing in their son’s prosperity, moved 
to Portland, Oregon, to Milwaukee, and 
then to Chicago. As soon as the boy was 
big enough to hold a pencil, he began ex- 
pressing his infant soul in scrawls. His 
father’s linen collars, off or on, were his 
favorite drawing-boards—which perhaps 
accounted for the paternal reluctance to 
encourage his artistic ambitions. 

“Bud,” whose real name, by the way, is 
Harry Conway Fisher, went to the Hyde 
Park High School in Chicago, where he 
ran on a champion relay team with Wal- 
ter Eckersall, the famous football quar- 
terback. It was at Hyde Park that he was 
given the sobriquet which has stuck to 
him ever since. At the end of a brief col- 
legiate course at the University of Chi- 
cago, he drifted out to the Pacific coast. 
There he earned his first money with his 
pencil by drawing cartoons for San Fran- 


cisco tradesmen at fifty cents each. Under | 


these pictures would appear snappy trade 
captions, designed to attract prospective 
customers. 

But “Bud” was not satisfied long with 
such tame work. He tried for a job on the 
San Francisco Examiner, and was turn- 
ed down. He smiled over this experience 


long afterward when the owner of the | 


Examiner was commandeering the most 
expensive legal talent in an effort to hold 
the cartoonist’s services for his New York 
newspaper. 


After being turned down by the Ez- | 


aminer, Fisher went over to the Chronicle 
office, where he made so strong a bid for 
recognition that they apologized for of- 
fering him only fifteen dollars a week. 

“T thought at that time ten dollars a 
week would make me_ independently 
wealthy,” he said afterward, “but of 
course I never let on.” 


He stayed with the Chronicle from 1905 | 


until near the end of 1907. The city was 


so mussed up by the big fire that he found | 


himself without a job. 
Los Angeles. There he ran into a man 
named Steele, who was getting out an 
emergency Sunday section for the wreck- 
ed Chronicle, on the presses of the Los 
Angeles Times. Steele could not get any 
good artists to work for him, because all 
the local men were employed by the Los 
Angeles Examiner, and could not accept 
retainers from another paper. He offered 
Fisher fifteen dollars a page. 


So he went to | 


“I took him up,” says “Bud,” “and then | 


I got a lot of the Examiner artists—who 
could not work for Steele, but could work 
for me—to make me these pages at seven 
dollars and a half apiece. I cleared the 
other seven-fifty. At that rate, I didn’t 
really care how long the fire lasted.” 
Fisher went back to San Francisco with 
sixteen hundred dollars in his pocket and 
a lot of newly-acquired independence. He 
was ready to hold out for twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, “big money,” he called it, but 
finally compromised at twenty-two-fifty. 
On November 15th, 1907, there appear- 
ed in the San Francisco Chronicle, a car- 
toon comic strip portraying race track ad- 
ventures of one “A. Mutt.” Thus was 
born a million-dollar idea. Fisher had 
been going to the races regularly and had 
spent interested hours in watching men 
tear around to lay down bets. Racing was 
at its heyday in San Francisco just then, 
and Fisher figured that if he could pick 
out a composite type of man and run his 
racing experiences in a daily comic strip 
he would make a hit. He did. The idea 
caught on like wildfire, and on December 
10th of the same year the Examiner peo- 
ple made a mightily attractive offer to the 
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A Head of Wheat 


Its History 





on a western prairie. Nature 
It grew stored its every layer with 
the elements we need. Each grain, at the 
harvest, had 125 million food cells. It was a 


fine example of a major food 








Th f found the grains hard, 
€ farmer extra large and plump. 
He said, ‘*That wheat is too good to grind. 
It is a wheat to serve whole.’’ So he sent it to 
our buyer, who shipped it to our mill. 








Huge guns awaited it. The kernels 


of them. Then the gun was revolved for sixty 


were sealed up in one 


minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


The moisture in each food cell was converted 
into steam. Then the gun was shot; the cells 





exploded. And the whole grains came out, airy, 
crisp and porous, puffed to eight times normal size. 





Then those grains came to a table 
They came as thin, fragile bubbles, with 
a taste like toasted nuts. They were 
served with cream, or in bowls of milk. 
And someone tasted in them the most 
fascinating wheat food known. 











Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice = 15c 


rhat is how Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are created, under Prof. Anderson's 
process. The finest whole grains are made wholly digestible. Every food cell is blasted 

There are, of course, other whole-grain foods. But not with each food cell exploded. 
Not with every atom fitted to digest. 

In Puffed Wheat you are serving an unrobbed wheat. Puffed Rice is unrobbed rice. 
In both of them every element feeds. And both are food confections. 

Do you think you are serving such foods as these as often as you should? 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


SOLE MAKERS 




















Peterborough, Ont. Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Any Me 


Occasion 


HATEVER events people like == 
to look back on with the pleasantest 
thoughts—a birthday, a graduation, a 
wedding, big moments in their lives—no 
other gift conveys the full sentiment of 
giving, at the time, or years after, as a 
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Waltham Convertible \: 
Bracelet Watch 


A gift that will be cherished as well as used. Besides possessing a 
daintiness that lends a grace to the wearer, it offers the accuracy that 
has made the “Waltham” the timepiece of the world. 


The “Waltham” Convertible Bracelet Watch is the famous watch 
with the disappearing eye, which becomes a wrist watch or an ordi- 
nary watch at the wearer's will. 
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Your Jeweller can show you the new Walthams as low as $18.00, 
or as high as any one should pay for the possession of a good 
watch. Write for the booklet “Concerning a Timepiece.” 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
MONTREAL 
































We can save you from $10 to $125 on the purchase 
price and beat any other sealer (electric power in- 
cluded) inta competitive test. 

Thousands of Standards are in 
daily use giving the utmost satis- 
faction. The majority have re- 
placed other makes costing from 
$35 to $150. 

Free 10 days’ trial at our expense to 

any responsible concern. 


The Standard Model F, Price $25.00 


THE A. S. HUSTWITT COMPANY 
44 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. 










































kid whom they had turned away in 1905. 
lk isher accepted the offer. 

Scon after he entered upon his new 
job, “A. Mutt” was joined by little “Jeff,” 
who was destined to be his companion 
through countless comic adventures. “] 
always liked Mutt better, for he was my 
first friend,” said Fisher when asked 


which of his two characters he preferred, 


“but as some of my readers have a weak 
ness for little Jeff, I let him get the bet 
ter of it sometimes.” 

“Mutt and Jeff” soon began to make a 
reputation which spread far beyond state 
bounds and into the East. 

Fisher came to New York in May, 1909, 
and made just as big a hit in the East as 
he had in the West. 


Australia’s First 
Transcontinental 


Connecting Links Are Now Being Built 
in Ocean-to-ocean Line 


, USTRALIA has, for geographical! 
A reasons, lagged behind Canada ir 
the matter of railroad building 
Up to the present she has had no trans 
continental but now the last links in a 
road that will stretch from ocean to ocean 
are being built. The story of the building 
of this first transcontinental is graphical 
ly told by H. J. Shepstone in the Z/llus 
trated World. 

Australia may be likened to a great 
bowl. In the interior of the bow] is the 
wild country—the terrible Australian 
bush, parching desert, wilderness. The 
rim of the bowl consists of mountains 
and from the rim a belt of civilized coun 
try runs down to the sea. 

Cities have grown up on the eastern, 
southern, and western slopes. The gold 
strike of last century drew civilizatior 
over the mountains and part of the was 
into the southeast country; but elsewher: 
the interior is much as it was. Railroads 
conform to this development, climbing 
the mountains and driving into the in 
terior as far as civilization extends, and 
there quitting. 

The new link will tie together the 
eastern end of the longest road from the 
west and the western end of the longest 
road from the east. In terms of cities, 
it will connect Port Augusta, in South 
Australia, with Koolgardie, in Wester 
Australia. When completed one car 
travel by rail from Perth, the capita 
of Western Australia, directly to Bris 
bane, Queensland’s leading city, in the 
northeast, passing on the way throug! 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney; the 
route joins the capitals of the five States 
of the Commonwealth, and represents a 
total journey of nearly 4,000 miles 
distance greater than that from New 
York to San Francisco. 

This line from east to west is to be 
followed by another, from north to south 
when the first is done. From Oodna 
datta, in South Australia, the track wil 
run to Pine Creek, where the rails run t 
Port Darwin, on the north coast. 

The story of the actual work involved 
in tying up Australia into a railroad unit 
reads like the stories of our pioneer rail 
roading in the 70’s. Along the route no 
elevation higher than an anthill meets the 
eye; above all, not a drop of water was 
to be obtained. This difficulty was more 
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serious than most people would think. 
The workers had to carry the water they 
needed, and to use camels—camels in 
railroad building —for pack and draft 
purposes, ninety-one animals being used. 

The mere task of surveying the route 
was a formidable one. The surveying 
party was divided into two sections. One 
party worked eastward from Kalgoorlie 
to the South Australian frontier, and the 
other from Port Augusta westward. 
Their work was planned, on the basis of 
the rough preliminary survey, so that 
they would come together in the middle 
of the desert. 

The plan adopted was as follows: The 
chief surveyor went on ahead of the main 
party. He ran the line by the aid of a 
compass, and checked his work by means 
of observations by the stars. The last 
camel in his train dragged a heavy bul- 
lock chain, the free extremity of which 
was knotted, and as this dragged over the 
yielding sand and broken ground, it left 
a trail which could be picked up and fol- 
lowed easily by the main party following. 
The latter measured the distance by 
chains, and took levels at frequent points, 
which were checked constantly. 

The second party experienced greater 
difficulty in completing their work, for on 
their 645-mile section the scarcity of 
water was felt acutely. They were 
caught by the intensely hot summer, 
which speedily dried up all available 
founts of supply; consequently the men 
and camels could advance but slowly, 
their daily movements averaging about 
three miles. In due course, however, they 
gained the interstate boundary, and 
picked up the last stake indicating the 
route left by the party which had ad- 
vanced from Kalgoorlie. 

At two places on the route water has 
been found. At a point some 350 miles 
from Kalgoorlie a bore was sunk, and at 
a depth of 1,300 feet water was struck. 
A hundred miles further on another bore 
was sunk, and brackish water found at 
900 feet. Probably other supplies will be 
tapped. Already this discovery of water 
has changed the whole aspect of the coun- 
try. Experts declare that in course of 
time the once despised and barren land 
will be a great pastoral country. Inci- 
dentally the costly project of supplying 
the locomotives with water from tanks 
could be abandened. 

As to railroads in Australia generally, 
it may be mentioned that up to the pre- 
gent some 18,000 miles of track have been 
laid. The gauges of these lines vary from 
2 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 3 inches. The new 
“desert” link of the transcontinental line 
is the standard gauge of 4 feet 8% inches, 
and in due time the other main lines of 
the continent will no doubt be altered to 
conform to it. 

In New South Wales particularly are 
striking examples of the daring and skill 
of the railroad engineer in the great 
“zigzag” there built, and in the magnifi- 
cent bridge spanning the Hawkesbury 
River. It should be explained here, that 
the coast of New South Wales is hemmed 
in by a high mountain range, set from 
twenty to seventy miles back from the 
water’s edge. The engineer brought the 
rails over the mountains by means of a 
“zigzag.” The track, instead of climb- 
ing the bank continuously in terraces, 
with curves connecting the successive 
tiers, makes a diagonal cut up the cliff 
face to a dead-end. From this point an- 
other stretch of line cuts similarly up the 
flank, to terminate in another dead-end, 
and so on until the summit is reached. 
A year or two ago the dead-ends were cut | 
out, and a continuous track made over and | 
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down the mountains. This was done by 
boring a number of tunnels and resorting 
to curves. 

Another monumental feat of the rail- 
road engineer in this great island conti- 
nent is the massive bridge, three thou- 
sand feet in length, that carries the rail- 
road across the Hawkesbury River, some 
thirty-six miles from Sydney. It is di- 
vided into seven spans, each of which 
measures 416 feet in length, and is sup- 
ported on substantial masonry piers. The 
erection of these piers proved a ticklish 
job on account of the great depth to 
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which the engineer had to descend to 
secure the foundation. In mid-stream 
the forty feet of water here flows over a 
bed of mud 120 feet in thickness. Hence 
the Hawkesbury River Bridge can claim 
the distinction of possessing the deepest 
piers thus far built. They were obtained 
by building colossal caissons on the bank, 
towing these to the desired site, and there 
sinking them. From their interior the 
water and mud were then pumped out 
until the caissons reached firm founda- 
tion, and concrete was then poured into 
the cylinders. 


the Big Store 


'Vhat is Being Done to Improve Retail Connections With the Public 


HAT is service? The word has 
grown in significance of recent 


years as a result of the develop- 
ment of the service given by the large re- 
tail stores. An excellent exposition of 
what service is, from the retail angle is 
given by M. L. Wilkinson, the head of a 
very large departmental store, in the 
course of an article in System. He says, in 
part: 

Service, in its broadest sense, should 
not be limited to supplying the needs of 
the customers who come into your store 
to buy. A store does not reach its level 
of efficiency and usefulness until it has 
adjusted its stocks to the wants of every 
self-respecting person in the community 
and has brought that person into touch 
with the merchandise which represents 
the best market value to him or her. 

Service to the public begins with buy- 
ing. That merchant builds most soundly 
who gives maximum values, expressed in 
terms of quantity, quality and service, 
according to the needs and standards of 
his customers. If he is fair and honest, 
his standing in the community probably 
means much to the majority of his cus- 
tomers. This confidence—perhaps you 
might call it good-will—has been earned 
by his advertising and the satisfaction of 
customers with his goods, just as a distant 
manufacturer’s trade-mark has value be- 
cause of his advertising and the con- 
sumer’s satisfaction. 

Values cannot be separated from ser- 
vice. For instance, a lady in whose judg- 
ment of values I have entire confidence 
told me not long ago that certain waists 
which we had priced at $16.75 were sell- 
ing in New York for $30. Her thought 
in telling me was to correct what seemed 
to her an under-pricing. But I explained 
that these waists were carrying our reg- 
ular mark-up and that we would stick to 
the price on the tickets. The advertising 
value of having influential people quoting 
your prices in this way can hardly be 
over-estimated. And, on the reverse side, 
the danger of over-pricing must be evi- 
dent at a glance. Those waists, if we had 
tried to get all we could for them and 
marked them at $30, might have been of- 
fered at another store for $16.75—-an em- 
barrassing situation for us if any of our 
customers compared both offerings and 
drew the obvious conclusion that our 
prices had no real values. 

Another illustration: A buyer sent 
from New York early in September thirty- 
nine dresses which he priced at $39.75. 
They were brought to my attention when I 
entered the department. Knowing the 
cost, I cut the price to $34.75, which gave 


us our full regular profit. All were sold in 
one day. This happened to be a good 
“buy,” but good buying is what buyers 
are for. I believe that the surest way to 
build up a loyal clientele is to pass along 
your bargains—to say nothing of the ef- 
fect of such rapid-fire sales on the rate 
of your turnover and your net profits. 
Service, however, should never go be- 
yond the line of fairness. If we were to 
pay employees five dollars a week more 
than each actually earned, we would not 
only add materially to the selling cost of 
the store, thereby increasing the price to 
the customer or reducing our legitimate 
profits, but we would do a positive injury 
to each man or woman by giving them 
wrung standards and accustoming them 
to salaries which could not continue in- 
definitely. In the same way, if we gave a 
customer who returned a_ satisfactory 
article after using it, another of the same 
value in exchange, she would certainly 
question, and her friends would question, 
the justice of our policies and the sound- 
ness of our standards of value and price. 
Ultimately she would come to feel that 
the favor shown her was at the expense 
of other customers. Loss of confidence in 
the store would follow and the final reac- 
tion would be much more unfavorable 
than the result of a firm but equitable ad- 
justment in the first place. 
In a word, when the public goes beyond 
the line of fairness the store must call a 
halt. Custom makes laws and the laws 
of trade make privileges. When privi- 
leges begin to be abused, steps must be 
taken to restrict them. 
When a customer tries to over-step the 
line of fairness, there is a tactful as well 
as a blunt way to convey that fact to her. 
The adjuster or department manager who 
is asked to take back a garment plainly 
soiled by wear might almost be excused 
for laying down the law on the spot. But 
he can arrive at the same result, yet 
spare the customer’s feelings and probab- 
ly hold her custom by appealing to her 
sense of fairness. 
“Have you stopped to consider what the 
superintendent would say if I were to 
give you credit for this garment?” he can 
ask. “For that matter, what would you 
think of this store if I were to try to sell 
you a coat or gown bearing so many 
marks of wear as this one does. Yet the 
rules which protect you and insure you 
fresh, unsoiled garments when you are 
buying are the very rules which you are 
asking me to break in this case. I am not 
allowed to make any exceptions; I’m 
afraid you will have to take the matter 
up with the superintendent.” 

Usually the customer sees that our 
position is just and necessary. If she 


persists in demanding what we cannot 
grant, we simply close the account. 

You can imagine the effect on the 
woman who plays fair when she sees an 
acquaintance wearing a costly gown on 
some occasion, and learns afterwards that 
she sent it back to the store. Two ideas 
at once occur to her: “This is service 
which I do not get, but for which I must 
pay a proportion of the cost.” And again: 
“The garments or articles I buy at that 
store may have been used by some one in 
just that way.” Forthwith dissatisfaction 
enters and the store is in a fair way to 
lose her trade for good and all. Never- 
theless, our store does not use seals or 
tags to protect merchandise liable to such 
use. This is a strict policy with us. We 
trust the men and women who buy goods 
from us; when we find one who can not 
be trusted, we prefer to end relations. 

No shoppers are employed by our 
store—either to check up our prices by 
kindred offers of competitors, to discover 
special values or products they are offer- 
ing or to investigate the treatment which 
our own customers receive. We do make 
a standing offer, however, that any sales- 
person who finds an article of the same 
quality and style we stock at a lower 
price in another store can buy the article 
on the spot and receive the price plus 
two dollars from our store for it. When 
a customer thinks she has seen our article 
elsewhere at a cheaper price, the sales 
person is anxious to know about it and 
pins her down, as a rule, to a comparison 
which explains the difference in price, if 
there is a difference. The confidence of 
the salesperson in the values our buyers 
secure is an important factor in such an 
encounter. When she tells a customer 
of our premium offer it usually convinecs 
the customer; except, of course, when the 
customer actually has seen a bargain price 
quoted on the article in another store. 

In the testing of our service or educa- 
tion of our salesfolk I want no outside 
agency or influence to intervene. I believe 
that personal touch with salespecple is 
the only effective and trustworthy way 
of bringing them into harmony with the 
spirit of the organization. 
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The New Emperor of China 


A Ske tch ot thre Van and the Story of His Rise to Power 


INCE the sudden ending of the Chinese 

Republic and the accession to royal 

power of the president, Yuan-Shih- 
Kai, there has been much discussion as to 
the personality of the head of the new 
dynasty and the actual circumstances 
under which he rose to power. The clear- 
est exposition, both of the character of 
Yuan and of the story itself, is given by 
Frederick Moore, the Associated Press 
Correspondent in Peking, in the course of 
an article in World’s Work. He says in 
part: 

The central figure around which events 
are stirring in the Far East—stirring 
heavily although obscured by the war in 
Europe—is that breaker of precedents, 
Yuan Shih-kai. Yuan is not a scholar 
though the Chinese revere learning; he 
is bold though his race is timid; he is 
loyal where the average man serves only 
for compensation; he is young for a land 
where old age is venerated; and though 
he has never been further abroad than 
Japan he thinks on lines even beyond the 
mental processes of the average foreign- 
educated student who now wishes to slay 
him with a dynamite bomb. 

No man of Western traditions can ap- 
prove of Yuan Shih-kai’s methods, but 
none can fai] to admire his common sense 
and his understanding that heads that wag 
in his way must be lopped off. Yuan has 
to his debit numerous heads. 

It has been my lot in Peking to watch 
his minions lopping them off for the last 
five years, and the records have it that 
this method was his when other men of 
less than twenty-five were withering their 
bodies and crowding their minds with 
Chinese classics—a bottomless pit, the 
blight of China! 

When but little more than twenty years 
of age, because he was a man of action, 
this founder of the newest Chinese dynas- 
ty had come to the notice of that veteran 
intriguer, Li Hung-chang, then the con- 
trolling member of the Manchu Govern- 
ment; nor had his present Majesty at- 
tained recognition either by political in- 
fluence or by learning, the usual means. 
His father was only a provincial magis- 
trate, and he, Yuan, had twice endeavored 
to cram his mind with the poetry of the 
sages and failed to pass the examinations 
which would have obtained for him recom- 
mendation for office. Being without a 
Hanlin degree, doors to the learned halls 
of Peking were closed to him, but the 
back-gate was open, an entrance that was 
relegated to that contemptible but sore- 
needed element, the soldier. 

There are, or were at that time, five 
degrees in the social scale of China: the 
scholar, the farmer, the artisan, the 
tradesman, and the man who for money 
slew his fellow-man. Yuan has made the 
soldier honored; he wears a soldier’s uni- 
form. Having failed to be of the first 
class of man he became of the last. He 
joined the army as a clerk, not quite a 
soldier, but nevertheless of that looting 
rabble of cut-throats. 

China’s hopeless army, carrying spears, 
swords, bows and arrows, stink-pots, and 
terrible looking devices for scaring off the 
enemy, and putting more faith in any of 
these than in the muzzle-loading rifles 


bought from Europe, was on its confident 
way toward Korea, where the Japanese 
were then intriguing for what they have 
now achieved. Korea at that time was 
nominally a dependency of arrogant, ig- 
norant China, and Li Hung-chang was 
endeavoring to continue the Chinese dom- 
ination. In his efforts he got little help 
from either the scholars or the soldiers, 
for the scholars could only quote from the 
sages, and the soldiers knew not how to 
kill effectually. Yuan seemed to be the 
most efficient man among them: instead 
of revering the past he looked to the fu- 
ture; he thought for himself and did not 
search his mind for phrases from Con- 
fucius that might fit the occasion. Be- 
sides (if early recorders are correct, and 
their accounts conform to Yuan’s later 
character), he was relentless in hunting 
down and exterminating the enemies of 
his task, and he did not scruple at tricky 
devices. Was he a patriot or did he seek 
his own interests? Whichever was the 
case he obtained recognition, and at the 
age of twenty-six attained to an office 
which a front door aspirant would have 
been proud to reach at the period of his 
decrepitude. He became Chinese Resident 
at Seoul, the Korean capital, a position of 
importance only second, at that time, to 
that which Li Hung-chang occupied. 

The Japanese beat Li Hung-chang and 
his right-hand man. Li is now dead and 
out of the way, and for political purposes 
forgotten, but Yuan is alive and has no 
intention of seeing China herself go the 
way of Korea. And disinterested foreign- 
ers agree with remarkable unanimity 
that Yuan is the one Chinaman who can 
save the country. Sun Yat-sen has proved 
himself an impracti¢able visionary, and 
no other man has come to the foreground. 
Believing in Yuan, the foreign bankers 
whose interests are heavy in China have 
supported him at times illegally, lent him 
money in the name of China and without 
what semblance of legal approval the 
nominal President of the so-styled Repub- 
lic should have had. 

3ut I am getting ahead of my story. 
The Chino-Japanese War, in which the 
armed rabble of the Manchus fled from 
Korea, caused Yuan to return to China, 
where he soon became viceroy of the 
metropolitan province of Chihli. The war 
had taught him the value of modern guns 
and Western proficiency, and, with the 
consent of the Throne, he began to or- 
ganize a so-called model army. He, al- 
most alone of his people, seemed to have 
learned a lesson from China’s ignomin- 
ious defeat. For, in a few years the 
masses were attempting to drive out all 
foreigners, Europeans and Americans as 
well as Japanese, with their feeble inef- 
fectives who had so hopelessly gone to 
slaughter before their island neighbors; 
and government officials, like the people, 
believed themselves capable of recover- 
ing that measure of China’s sovereignty 
and independence which the nations of 
the West were transgressing. 

When the Boxers came, however, with 
tacit if not more tangible authority from 
the Empress Dowager, they found short 
shrift in Yuan’s province. His model 
army, obedient to his orders, slew the 
Boxers and not the “foreign devils.” 
Throughout the whole fanatical, though 
not unprovoked, rising not a foreigner 
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OMEONE has to attend to the furnace; 
most people look on it as an irritating, 
dusty job. It need not be. It is not, if 

you have a Sunshine Furnace. 

Shaking down the Sunshine Furnace does 
not raise a dust. The fine ashes are drawn — 
up the chimney; there is never that fine 
sprinkling of dust that lights on everything 
in the basement, and even floats up through 
the house. No. That is one thing the owner 
of a Sunshine Furnace never has to contend 
with. The Sunshine is as clean as a piece 
of furniture. 
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lost his life in the province which Yuan 
controlled. 

What is known as Yuan’s. notorious 
treason is the tragic and conspicuous act 
of his career. He was in Peking and Jung 
Lu had become viceroy of Chihli and had 
control of the only force of any power in 
the country. The Emperor, Kwang Hsu, 
summoned Yuan, whom he trusted, and 
commanded him in secret to proceed to 
Tientsin, the seat of the viceroyalty, as 
sassinate or cause Jung Lu to be slain, and 
return immediately to the capital with 
enough troops to capture or destroy those 
loyal to the Empress Dowager and to sur 
round and make her a prisoner. Yuan 
proceeded to Tienstin, informed Jung Lu 
of the Emperor’s instructions, and sent 
back Jung Lu to make a prisoner of the 
Emperor instead of his rival foster 
mother. 

In 1908, when the imperial prisoner, 
with significant coincidence, died within 
twenty-four hours after the Empress 
Dowager, Prince Chun, the Regent who 
came to power, dismissed Yuan Shih-kai 
The Regent did not state openly, as was 
the case, that Yuan was dismissed becaus¢ 
of his disloyalty to the preceding Em 
peror, but, with Oriental politeness, he 
gave the distinguished Mandarin of the 
Yellow Jacket leave of absence in orde: 
that he might recover good health. 

Yuan remained in seclusion till the re 
publican rebellion of October, 1911, com 
pelled the Manchus to recall him—the one 
strong man of China. Despair had en 
tered the soul of the timid Regent. 

Not till Yuan had obtained his terms 
did he agree to return to power—and that 
was his price: power and authority. By 
telegraph he summoned his trusted fol 
lowers. His strongest man, Chao Ping 
chun, went to Peking to take charge of 
the police there, while Yuan himself went 
south to take command of the army facing 
the rebels. He got into touch with the 
leader of the republican forces and seems 
to have come to terms in the usual 
Chinese way with General Li Yuan Hung, 
who subsequently became Vice-President 

When the Capital was safe for his re 
turn Yuan came to Peking in great state, 
and almost his first act was to dictate the 
abdication of the Prince Regent. Prince 
Chun retired from the Forbidden City. 
leaving his ten-year-old son, the Emperor, 
to the mercy of Yuan. Whether Yuan 
had intended from the beginning to sell 
out the Manchus is a disputed point; he is 
certainly eqyal to such duplicity. Grad- 
ually it became evident to the Empress 
Dowager, who was left in charge, that she 
must sign whatever document Yuan 
wished; and within a few months, after 
obtaining a pledge of liberal annual sti 
pends and the continuance of the Em 
peror’s title, that miserable lady sub 
scribed the Emperor’s seal to an edict de 
claring that his Majesty was incapable of 
government and that he surrendered the 
affairs of state to the people and delegat 
ed authority to Yuan Shih-kai. The docu 
ment is famous for its peculiar wording 
purporting to come from the little Em 
peror himself. 

Yuan held the military power and could 
always defeat the rebels, as he actually 
did with quick vigor a year later. That 
party, which set up Sun Yat-sen as Presi 
dent at Nanking, knew the comparative 
power of the North and came to terms 
with the man who commanded in Peking. 
Sun was made to retire in order to unite 
the country under Yuan, and the latter 
was elected President by the self-aproint 
ed body which styled itself a Parliament 
at Nanking. 
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Yuan was willing to give all the South- 
ern leaders offices if they would refrain 
from interference in the Government, 
and he placed Sun Yat-sen at the head of 
a scheme for throwing a network of rail- 
roads over China and thereby to enlighten 
as well as to develop the country. The 
salary attached to the office was $15,000 
monthly. But Sun, distrusting Yuan be- 
fore a year was out, began to spend the 
money in intrigue and soon brought about 
the so-called second revolution, the slogan 
of which was “Punish Yuan!” 

In just three months the rebel forces 
were at the mercy of those which Yuan 
had withheld from attacking approx- 
imately the same enemies under the 
Manchus. Sun Yat-sen, from the digni- 
fied office of first President of the Repub- 
lic, Was now again a fugitive from his na- 
tive land with all but a price upon his 
head. He took refuge in Japan and here, 
there seems to be no doubt, began to in- 
trigue with certain Japanese, probably 
not government officials but men in close 
touch with the statesmen. He could still 
go back to China if he would consent to 
draw a good monthly allowance and spend 
his time only in amusing himself, as the 
Vice-President does; but Sun prefers to 
live without affluence according to his 
ideals. 

Now General Li, the former Vice-Presi- 
dent, is also a patriot. The rebels, know- 
ing his power and wish for a liberal form 
of government, had sought his assistance 
in the revolution against Yuan. But Li 
looked upon the Japanese as China’s 
yreatest enemy, and argued that to divide 
the country with revolution would be 
dangerous. His life became unsafe, the 
rebels considering that those who were 
not with them were against them; and 
finally Li, in order to avoid probable as- 
sassination, took his departure from Wu- 
chang (where he had remained in com- 
mand of troops for the first two years of 
the Republic), and went to Peking to en- 
ter the Forbidden City and occupy the 
palace in which Kuang Hsu had been im- 
prisoned by the Empress Dowager. There 
Li was and probably still is doubly a pris- 
oner. Yuan would not permit him to take 
free leave, nor would his life be safe from 
the rebels were he outside the palace 
walls. 

Though Yuan succeeded in repressing 
the revolution against himself he did not 
sufficiently intimidate the Parliament 
which had come to Peking. A very inde- 
pendent body it was, designed by the 
anti-Yuan elements to curb and control 
that usurper, and even without the rebel 
forces behind it, after the latter had been 
dispersed and scattered, this Parliament 
which sought to give liberal government 
to a country that did not understand it 
endeavored to handicap Yuan with laws 
of its own devising. It was then that, 
despite parliamentary laws and protests 
from members of the Parliament delivered 
direct to the bankers, the Quintuple Group 
loaned the sum of about $125,000,000 to 
Yuan Shih-kai. 

Yuan endeavored to persuade the Con- 
stitution Drafting Committee of Parlia- 
ment to pass laws giving him adequate 
powers for governing, but that body would 
brook no suggestion from him nor from 
the American legal adviser, Professor F. 
J. Goodnow, whom they regarded as a 
Yuan man. They went ahead with their 
own ideas and by their Draft Constitution 
sought to make the President a figure- 
head with a government that was re- 
sponsible to Parliament alone. 

With a Parliament largely composed of 
young inexperienced men, many with 
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Western education, Yuan professes to be- 
lieve —I think honestly —that such a 
government was not practicable. He, too, 
is a reformer but no believer that a dem- 
ocracy like America can be made of Old 
China by the drafting of an untried list 
of statutes hodgepodged from all the most 
liberal countries of the world. Indeed, 
China had no character in all her alpha- 
bet of 40,000 that would express such 
words as “republic” and “constitution,” 
or such an expression as we understand 
by liberty, equality, and fraternity.” She 
had no machinery for voting and, as a 
whole, no knowledge or respect for such 
new-fangled things. The Parliament it- 
self had not been elected, but was chosen 
by little cliques of men. 

It is curious that while Yuan breaks 
the laws he strives at all times to sur- 
round his actions with the semblance of 
legality. Having been elected “Provis- 
ional President” he required a more sub- 
stantial mandate. This he obtained from 
the recalcitrant Parliament by surround- 
ing that body with soldiers and police and 
permitting none to leave the building even 
for food until the election was accom- 
plished. Then, within a few days, he 
chose to dissolve the Parliament, it be- 
ing a hindrance to administration, and 
this he accomplished legally by dissolv- 
ing the Kwo Ming Tong, the political 


party of the rebels, which was in the ma 
jority. After the dissolution of the re 
bellious organization the Parliament was 
without a quorum. 

I do not think Yuan Shih-kai is person 
ally ambitious. I have watched him 
closely since the day he arrived in Peking 
at the summons of the Prince Regent. 
He does not exact personal deference as 
certain European. monarchs are wont to 
do. There is no “side” about Yuan—a 
statement which can be made of few of 
the Western-educated students who op 
pose him. It is my judgment that he is a 
patriot persuaded by the men about him 
that the welfare of the country requires a 
permanent executive and that there is no 
other man to take the throne. 

The new Emperor is not as old a man 
as he looks; he is but fifty-seven. Asthma 
and a burden of flesh have physically 
degenerated him. He is a short, unusually 
broad, large headed man, with thin white 
hair and mustaches. He has a genial smile 
and manner and never looks disturbed 
The attack of an assassin would not 
startle him. He has fatalism in his char- 
acter. He will do the best he can according 
to his lights, take precautions and also 
chances; and if the regicide gets him, he 
will smile and take leave of his friends 

and family philosophically. 


The Longest Speeches on Record 


Some Remarkable Performances in the American Senate 


HE regulations of the legislative 

bodies of the United States are very 

elastic on the score of the speaking 
rights of members; so elastic, in fact, that 
verbosity is a pretty general complaint. 
Long speeches the rule rather than the 
exception and it is not uncommon to hear 
of Senators deliberately blocking the pro- 
gress of legislation by holding the floor 
for long stretches of time. The Strand 
Magazine has collected some stories of the 
longest speeches ever delivered in the 
American Senate which make interesting 
reading: 


“All I want is ten minutes to tell the 
Democrats what a lot of white-livered 
rabbits they are,” Senator La Follette is 
reported to have remarked to a brother 
senator a few minutes before commencing 
his speech on the Vreeland-Aldrich Cur- 
rency Bill. He then rose and addressed 
the Senate for eighteen and a half hours, 
thus breaking all records in long-winded 
oratory so far as Washington is con- 
cerned! This notable speech—if such ut- 
terances can be called “speeches’’—was 
tobert La Follette’s contribution to the 
filibuster to block Mr. Aldrich’s famous 
Bill. It did not achieve its object, but the 
remarkable effort on the part of the Wis- 
consin senator is well worth recalling, to- 
gether with half-a-dozen other lengthy 
orations which have brought their authors 
into the limelight of the United States 
Senate Chamber, and which we shall re- 
fer to in the course of this article. 

Filibustering—which is, of course, the 
foundation of most lengthy Senatorial 
speeches—is peculiar to the United States 
Senate, for that august body knows no 
law with regard to the limitations of de- 
bate. A senator can talk just as many 
hours as he likes, and it really doesn’t 
matter what he talks about so long as he 


continues to “hold the floor.” The object 
of a filibuster speech, as everyone knows, 
is to wear down the opposition and thus 
get a Bill passed or rejected, as the case 
may be. It is related that Senator Till- 
man in 1903 got a war claim of sixty 
thousand dollars paid to his native State 
of South Carolina by reading Byron’s 
Poems to the Senate and threatening to 
continue to read them to the end of the 
session if the claim were not allowed 
This is said to be the only case where a 
lone senator ever won sixty thousand dol 
lars for his States by filibustering single 
handed. To the uninitiated it might be 
mentioned that the word is derived from 
the Spanish filibustero, or French fili 
bustier, in English freebooter, and was 
applied to the West Indian adventurers 
and pirates who flourished in 1600. Later 
the term was applied to illegal military 
and naval expeditions, about the last be 
ing William Walker’s raid or Nicaragua 
In 1858. 

Mr. La Follette commenced his great 
speech on the filibuster to block the Cur 
rency Bill at twelve-thirty on the after 
noon of Friday, May 29th, 1908. He 
yielded the floor to Senator Stone at three 
minutes past seven the following morning, 
his address having lasted for exactly 
eighteen hours and thirty-three minutes 
During that long and trying period Mr 
La Follette had the relief of thirty “roll 
calls,” which he had demanded and which 
had been allowed him. When his voice be- 
came husky and his feet began to ache 
through long star ding Mr. La Follette 
would pauze, gaze about the Senate Cham- 
ber in a ruminating kind of way. and then. 
in his suavest tones, say: Mr. President. 
it is with the greatest reluctance that I 
am obliged to raise the question. I am 
forced, however, to the plea, much as I 
regret it, that quorum is not present.” 
The Clerk will call the roll,” the Presi 
dent of the Senate would reply each time 
and the roll was duly called. As it took 


six minutes to perform this ceremony, 
Mr. La Follette was “relieved” during his 
long discourse to the extent of about 
three hours. Never once did the senator 
make a mistake in declaring that a quor- 
um was not present, and this unerring 
knowledge surprised and puzzled the 
Clerk, who started an_ investigation 
on his own account. And the secret 
was revealed when he found that the Wis- 
consin’s committee clerk was in the back- 
ground “counting noses.” When he found 
that there was one less than the regula- 
tion number of senators present—forty- 
seven—he would signal the speaker, who 
would then, in apparent innocence, look 
round and demand a roll-call. Mr. La 
Follette laughed very heartily when his 
ruse was discovered, and it was only the 
President’s appreciation of a joke that 
prevented the committee clerk from being 
dismissed the Chamber. 

At 4.30 a.m. Mr. La Follette had been 
speaking for sixteen hours, and had beaten 
the previous record for long-distance ora- 
tory made by Senator Allen in 1893 by 
about forty minutes. At that hour he 
seemed quite fresh, though his voice fal- 
tered a little, and it was arranged that 
Senator Stone should relieve him when re- 
quired. But Mr. La Follette proved him- 
self still good for another two and a half 
hours. Many amusing incidents occurred 
during the long speech. Two senators, 
weary of listening to the reading of 
long extracts from statistical works, were 
conversing quietly together when the 
speaker paused, glared at the delinquents, 
and then insisted that only one senator 
could hold the floor. Mr. Hale, one of 
those rebuked, replied that in all his ex- 
perience he had never known a senator to 
make such an objection when other sena- 
tors were discussing Government business, 
to which Mr. La Follette replied: “I in- 
sist upon being heard. If the senators 
have Government business to talk about 
let them withdraw from the Chamber.” 
Another senator, rising, said that he could 
not hear the speaker, to which the pep- 


pery Wisconsin answered: “Probably not. | 


Well, the reason you couldn’t hear is that 
I was looking over this chamber, and I 
find there is no quorum. I raise the point 
of no quorum. The senator from New Jer- 


sey will hear me distinctly enough when | 


a quorum is present.”” Of course, the roll 
was called and Mr. La Follette got his six 
minutes’ relief, after which he went ahead 
with increased vigor. Shortly before 
dawn the speaker announced his inten- 
tion of reading “Poor’s Manual of Rail- 
roads” from cover to cover, and as the 
book is a bulky one, it was estimated that 
he had at least three days’ ammunition 
on which to prolong his talk. 

About six o’clock Mr. La Follette re- 
ceived a telegram from Senator “Jeff” 
Davis, of Arkansas, reading: “Hold the 
fort, for I am coming.” The message 
pleased the speaker, for Mr. Davis is cre 
dited with a strong constitution, and could 
have been reckoned on for as lengthy an 
address as La Follette himself. However, 
he did not appear and it was Senator 
Stone who finally relieved the heroic Wis- 
consin at three minutes past seven, after 
delivering the longest address ever lis- 
tened to in the United States Senate. 

During his eighteen-and-a-half hour 
speech Mr. La Follette had had no oppor- 


tunity to get anything to eat except a | 


couple of sandwiches which were brought 
to him from the Senate restaurant, and 
which he consumed during roll-calls. He 
drank numerous glasses of milk with 
beaten-up eggs, and these served to keep 
up his strength. At the close his voice 
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R. R. Poppleton—A MacLean representative but recently 
appointed—has set an example of what ‘‘our spare time 
money making plan’’ will do in the hands of an energetic 
worker—one that believes in moving—and in getting the 
business by being constantly on the alert for it. 





Ou April 15th, after working two hours in his own neigh- 
berhood, Mr. Poppleton cleared NINE DOLLARS in 
cash. This was the two hours of his usual spare time 
which he wanted to turn into good dollars. He had never 
worked on a plan like ours, before, so his success cannot 
be credited to previous experience. [t was the plan plus 
ambition and natural ability. 


Mr. Poppleton’s record is an example of what you or any 
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tion who are capable of doing big things, and we are 
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Why not write us and let us tell you all about our plan 
and how you can make your spare time produce profits. 
No obligation, you know. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
143-153 University Avenue 
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was extraordinarily clear and distinct 
all things considered—and when an ad- 
mirer asked him how he felt, he replied: 
“Never better, though my feet trouble 
me a little.” And when he got home his 
feet were so swollen and blistered that it 
was with difficulty that his shoes could be 
removed without being cut. 

Senator Stone contributed a six-hour 
address to the filibuster, and was in turn 
succeeded by Senator Gore, of Oklahoma. 
Curiously enough, it was due to the latter 
that the filibuster failed. Senator Gore is 
blind, and after speaking for two hours 
he again yielded the floor to Senator 
Stone. But Senator Stone had left the 
Chamber for a few minutes. A vote was 
immediately demanded, the roll called, 
and the filibuster ended. Had Senator 
Gore not been blind he would, of course, 
have noticed that Senator Stone was not 
present, and continued until he had been 
summoned. And so the greatest filibuster 
on record may be said to have failed 
through one man lacking the gift of 
sight. 

Down to the year 1908 the record for 
continuous speaking was held by Senator 
William V. Allen, who, in 1893, delivered 
a memorable address on the Repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Law. Acording to a let- 
ter recently received from Mr. Allen, the 
ex-senator (he retired in 1901) began his 
speech at 5 p.m., October 11th, 1893, and 
yielded the floor the next day to Senator 
Martin, of Kansas, at 8.20 a.m., having 


| spoken for fifteen hours and twenty min- 


utes. The address was continuous and 
unbroken. “he only rests the speaker 
had was when the Clerk read some paper 
which was handed to him by the orator. 
These occasions were few and far be- 
tween. 

“No particular fatigue either of voice 


| or frame,” says one who was present 


throughout the speech, “was noticeable as 


| a result of this elocutionary effort, and so 


far as we could see Mr. Allen was as 
fresh as when he first rose to address the 
Chair. It was an argument, and those 


| who were willing to forego dinner and bed 


to listen to it can vouch that there were 
no sensible breaks in the entire discourse. 
Mr. Allen never once lost the thread of 
his speech from the begining to the end, 
and considering that it lasted over fifteen 
hours this alone stamps it as a very re- 
markable achievement.” F 

Mr. Allen made no effort to secure any 
“intervening business” in order that he 
might snatch a few minutes’ rest, and 
neither did he, as other speakers have 
done, demand the roll-call two or three 
dozen times for a like purpose. Indeed, it 
is highly probable that if all the other 
long-distance speeches were carefully ex- 
amined in respect to the amount of “in- 
tervening business” claimed and allowed 
it would be found that Mr. Allen still 
holds the record for continuous and un- 
broken oratory. The only refreshment 
of which the speaker partook during the 
entire fifteen hours was tea and _ toast, 
which was served to him at short inter- 
vals. 

That Senator Allen felt no particular 
fatigue after delivering his address is ex- 
plained by the fact that he was probably 
the strongest and tallest senator of his 
day, being six feet three in height and 


| weighing two hundred and_ twenty-five 


pounds 

The most remarkable speech of 1915 
was Mr. Reed Smoot’s address on the Ship 
Purchase Bill. Mr. Smoot’s speech may be 
considered, perhaps, the most wonderful 
achievement of all, for it was delivered in 
an evenly-modulated voice that never fal- 
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tered or “broke” for eleven hours and 
thirty-five minutes, without even the in- 
terruption of a roll-call. In a letter re- 


| ceived from the Utah senator recently Mr. 


Smoot says: “On the evening of January 
29th the Ship Purchase Bill was in its 
most critical stage. A number of Demo- 
cratic senators stated to me that they 
were going to pass the Bill that night, 
rules or no rules. It was to be rough- 
housed through the Senate. I did not ex- 
pect to speak, but knowing the situation 
I decide that the only way to prevent its 
passage was to take the floor and talk the 
remainder of the night. Senator Swan- 
son was put in the chair, the yeas and 
nays had been ordered, and it was under- 
stood that at the first opportunity he 
would request the Clerk to call the roll. 
Senator Ashurst, the first man on the list, 
was in his seat all night ready to respond 
quickly as soon as the presiding officer re- 
quested the roll to be called. In those cir- 
cumstances I took the floor.” 

During Senator Smoot’s address the 
lounges in the cloakrooms and even those 
in the rear of the Senate Chamber held 
sleeping senators. Mr. Lippett, of Rhode 
Island, found himself in a dinner-jacket 
when he rose to greet the sun, while Mr. 
Sterling, of North Dakota, who had at- 
tended a banquet, was still in evening 
clothes. Both retired about nine o’clock 
and returned later in business suits. 

Senator Smoot held the floor from five 
minutes to ten in the evening until half- 
past nine the following morning. It is 
declared to have been the greatest exhi- 
bition of endurance ever seen in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. Senator Smoot stood for 
those eleven hours in the middle of the 
aisle without support of any kind—not 
even a desk—and without the aid of a 
single roll-call or call for a quorum. His 
voice never faltered or broke, and not for 
an instant did he speak about anything 
but the Bill which was before the Senate. 
The only refreshment Senator Smoot had 
during those eleven hours was two glasses 
of milk. 
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Write us to-day—we will tell you all about the plan without obligating you in the least. Say, 
“Show me the way to turn my spare time into money.” 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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Her House In Order 


THE FRANTZ WAY 


Thousands of households are kept clean The Frantz Way. And 
the expense is a trifle. 


The FRANTZ PREMIER is used in America’s best homes. It 
is the efficient electric cleaner. A few minutes’ use each day keeps 
the household in order. Old-fashioned cleaning days, with their 
wearisome chaos, are but memories 


So, well-informed housewives no longer select—-they DEMAND 
the FRANTZ PREMIER. It is as necessary as the telephone. 


Connected in a moment, it masters the thorough cleaning of car- 
pets and rugs, the delicate cleansing of lace curtain fabric, and will 
inhale the fine dust that lurks in tufted upholstery and mattresses. 
It is equally adept in cleaning metal radiators, and reaching into the 
hundred out-of-the-way places where the good housewife senses dirt. 





It will restore the dust-dimmed colors of costly tapestries, and 
will banish hall rug prints left by little feet. 

The FRANTZ PREMIER revels in any and every task and 
weighs but nine pounds. It is lifted from place to place with 
no exertion. 


The Frantz way 1s the clean way of cleaning —dust and dirt are 
banished— not merely scattered, to lodge elsewhere. 


And all this co-operation means only a slight household expense. 


To make you friendly with this new servant, we will loan 
you a FRANTZ PREMIER. Consult your dealer or write 
us for details and beautiful booklet. We have an easy 
monthly payment plan which fits every housewife's purse. 


PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Ltd., 
28 Adelaide Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
FACTORY—Cleveland, Ohio 
TO DEALERS: A few select loca- 
tions remain where we have not 


yet appointed dealers. We 
invite corresponuence. 





anit p 
rartt3 Pr Cleaner 
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What Did Shakespeare Look Like ? 


An Intere sting Discussion on the Many A llege d Likenesses of the 


5 there a true likeness of Shakespeare 
in existence? The Tercentenary of 
the Bard of Avon has aroused many 

discussions and more interesting, 
with the exception of the Bacon contro- 
versy, than this question as to what the 
Immortal Bard really looked like. 
teresting contribution 
Theatre, from the 
Moses. He writes: 

All the portraits of Shakespeare bear a 
certain uniformity of’ outline, although 
they depart surprisingly from the only 
sources which scholars have now deter- 
mined to be authentic. 

In Stratford Church there is a bust of 

a fat-looking, dapper little Mynheer, 
which has had more literature written 
about it, and more measurements taken 
of it, from the tips of its spruce little 
moustache to the sharp drip of its pointed 
beard, than its bald pate and side tufts of 
hair warrant. This bust was carved be- 
fore the Folio edition of the plays was is- 
sued. It is supposed that after Shakes- 
peare retired from active life, he put on 
flesh, almost like his Falstaff, so fond did 
he become of his pot of ale, and that in 
this condition, some ill-inspired tomb- 
makers in after years—Shakespeare dy- 
ing in 1616—-perpetuated his smug condi- 
tion in stone. It suggests beer and skittles 
much more than the fancy of poetry. Cer- 
tainly, when Sir William Dugdale visited 
Stratford, and executed a sketch of it, he 
reduced the weight somewhat, hollowed 
the cheeks, and drooped the moustache, 
making Shakespeare hug a pillow that 
looks more like a sack of meal. Evidently, 
the bust was then colored to accord with 
the complexion of the bard, whose eyes, de- 
clares Boaden, were light hazel, and whose 
hair and beard were auburn. The fat bur- 
gomaster, that this bust represented him 
to be, was clad in scarlet, over which was 
thrown a black gown. In 1793, the bust 
was thoroughly whitewashed, through the 
efforts of Malone, the scholar. 


none 


An in- 
appears in The 


pen of Montrose J. 


This, then, is exhibit No. 1, a piece of 
work for which Shakespeare did not 
actually sit, but which was based, so they 


say, on first-hand description of neigh- 
bors and acquaintances. The next effigy 
is known as the Droeshout portrait, ap- 
pearing on the title page of the 1623 Folio. 
It is really an engraving, done by one 
Martin Droeshout, of Flemish descent. It 
has been copied so often, and touches of 
so numerous a character have been added, 
that it is difficult sometimes to recognize 
it. But no changes whatever can take 
away from the almost simple, and cer- 
tainly untidy appearance of the country 
lout, with his bristly, fly-away moustache, 
with the sprout under his lower lip, and 
his unshaven checks. His hair lies upon 
his thinning pate like flax upon a distaff, 
and the only thing courtly about him is the 
bestarched ruff he wears. The eyes are 
slanting and sleepy, the head is gourd- 
like and lacking in character. 

Krom what impossible original was this 
engraving made? The Memorial Picture 
Gallery at Stratford owns a picture, which 
is known as the Flower Portrait, and 
about which all sorts of arguments have 
been lodged by connoisseurs. The fact is 
that it is not a canvas, but a panel, and 
it had served its purpose previously for 


Bard 


the portrait of a lady, whose colors glow 
beneath the Shakespeare face like a 
promise of sunset. 

The Birthplace Trustees of Stratford 
have in their possession what is known 
as the Ely House Portrait about which 
Mr. John Corbin has written a full bro- 
chure, piling evidence upon evidence in his 
belief that this is the famed “Droeshout 
original.” It was found in the shop of a 
poor broker, and after it was cleaned up, 
the date, 1603, was detected upon it. 
Though there is much more intelligence 
about it, though it is better painted than 
the Memorial panel, many authorities do 
not believe that it has sufficient pedigree 
to warrant its claims. 

The Chandos picture, in the National 
Portrait Gallery, is justly the most inter- 
esting likeness of Shakespeare. Not only 
is the gener ‘al tone of the pic ture Italian, 
but the fact that the bard is made to wear 
ear-rings heightens the impression. It is 
supposed to have been painted for one 
Taylor, a professional actor, and some go 
so far as to add that Burbage is the 
artist, he who was the first to play “Ham- 
let” and “Lear.” Sir William D’Avenant, 
called by many the godson of Shakespeare, 
once owned this portrait. It then became 
the property of Betterton, and after his 
death was sold by Mrs. Barry, the actress, 
for some forty guineas. There were many 
passings through hands before it reached 
the Ear! of Chandos, and thereafter until 
it became the property of the nation. 

After these, which are the basis for our 
authentic likeness of Shakespeare, the 
evidence ceases, even though we have to 
consider the possibilities of a death mask, 
such as the one unearthed in 1849. Here 
again the case is only suppositious, and 
if it were the original, why did not the 
poor tombstone cutters, who are respon- 
sible for the pudgy bust, turn to it for sug- 
gestion? According to Sir Sydney Lee, 
this “discovery” still remains in Darm- 
stadt, where it was taken after its un- 
sarthing in a Mainz rag-shop. 

The other portraits extant 
fancy’s children. I know of no more 
agreeable task, were I an artist, than, 
with the slim sources here outlined, to go 
on, to conceive the ideal Shakespeare. | 
wouldn’t put a Van Dyke collar on him; 
I wouldn’t make him fat in the cheeks, 
with a quizzical smile; I woulda’t give him 
a pinched nose and a mangy beard. There 


are all 


are some of the features in the list of 
portraits recorded by zealous Shakes- 
pearean hunters, that reveal Shakes- 


peare as born of any clime but that of 
England. They remind me of the Jap- 
anese portrait of Washington, which 
shows the Father of Our Country as most 
assuredly born under the star of Tokyo. 
Range the Clarendon, the Janssen, the 
Felton, the Zoust, the Lumley, the Ash- 
borne portraits, and the Hilliard minia- 
ture, side by side. Could Shakespeare 
have been like them all? These artists 
were sufficiently equipped with a sense of 
the science of phrenology to fathom that 
no flat, short brow could have stood spon- 
sor for such plays as Shakespeare left us, 
and they have given him a lofty brow, so 
lofty sometimes that the features look as 
though they had slid out of place. It was 
the eighteenth century enthusiasm that 
created the forger, Ireland, and that made 
it easy for any “discoverer” to come for- 
ward with a _ possible original for the 
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Summer Camp 
wh or Boysand Young Men 


MINNE- WAWA 





La cate d at Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin Provincial Lake, in 
t eart pl ntar llighla x 
1 naurpassed for f » canoeing, observation of nature and 
nal photogt the camp you have been look 
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10 CENTS shears ROLL ALL SIZES 
Our U-how modern oan meet enables us to 
ofter i ' e ed by fi We guarantee the 


} 
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an Kodak Co. 


COATED 
LINEN 
COLLARS 


Coated Linen Collars cannot 
be spoiled by rain or dust. Will not erumple. 
Are made of water-proof linen (not eellu 
loid.) ned in an instant Neat 
and comfortable. Give long, satisfactory wear 
MADE IN CANADA 
your dealer or write for 
on Collars and Dress. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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Can be cele 


Ask booklet 





FREE!- 3,.Books on 


--Gray 2 and 4 cycle M nor Eng*ne Catalogue. ° 
3. Book o xiels for work, fishing, cruising. 
Ask for any (or all) of them if you are inve-ested in 
boating for pleasure, or profit. Book 1 shows mere boats than motor show. 
Gray Motor Company > : ea 
6+ Gray Motor Bide 
Detroit, ch. _ ve 
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LONOON - CANADA 


THE BEST STEEL LOCKERS MADE IN CANADA 
MAOE BY 
THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON WORKS CO. LIMITED 
Me} tele), amet tr tery 








CHALLENGE 
COLLARS 


Acknowledgedto 
be the {finest crea- 
tion of Weter- 
proof Collaro 
ever made. Ask 
to set. and y 
no other. All 
stores oF direct 


THE ARLINGTON CO. 
of Canada, Ltd. 
66 Frazer AVENUE 
TORONTO 





All “ARLINGTON COLLARS” are good, 
but our CHALLENGE BRAND is the best 
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THIS WASHER 
MUST PAY 
FOR ITSELF 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He seid it 

was a fine horse and had nothing the matter with 

it. I wanted a fine horse, but, I didn’t know 
anything about horses much. 
And I didn’t know the man 
very well either. 

So I told him I wanted to 
try the horse for a month. 
He said ‘‘All right, but pay 
me first, and I°ll give you 
back your money if the 
horse isn’t alright.” 

Well, 1 didn't like that. I 
was afraid the horse wasn’t 
“alright” and that I might 
have to whistle for my mon- 
ey if I once parted with it. 
So I didn’t buy the horse, 
although I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me thinking. 

You see I make Washing 
Machines—the "J900 Grav- 
ity” Washer. 

And I said to myself, lots 
of people may think about 
my Washing Machine as I + ragga. Sy 9 h 
thought about the horse, ““" qe apncber ary. 


work. Do not overlook the 
— he men whe detachable tub feature. 





y 
Our “Gravity”’ design 
&ives greatest convenience, 
as well as ease of operation 


But I'd never know, because they wouldn't write and 
tell me. You see, I sell my Washing Machines by 
mail. 1 have sold over half a million that way. So, 
thought I, it is only fair eno to let people try my 
Washing Machines for a ak before they pay for 
them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 

Now, I know what our "1900 Gravity” Washer will 
do. I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing 
or tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or by any other machine. 

I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes 
in Six minutes. I know no other machine ever in- 
vented can do that without wearing the clothes. Our 
“1900 Gravity” Washer does the work so easy thata 
child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, and 
it don't wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break but- 
tons, the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 

So, asid I to myself, I will do with my “1900 
Gravity” Washer what I wanted the man to do with the 
horse. Only I won't wait for people to ask me. I'll 
offer first, and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a "1900 Gravity” Washer on a 
month's free trial. I'll pay the freight out of my own 
pocket, and if you don't want the machine after you've 
used it a month, I'll fake it back and pay the 
freight, too. Surely that is fair enough, isn't it. 

Doesn’t it prove that the "1900 Gravity” Washer 
must be all that I say it is? 

And you can pay me out of what it saves for you. 
It will save its whole cost in a few months in wear and 
tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 to 
75 cents a week over that on washwoman’s wages. If 
you keep the machine after the month's trial, I'll let 
you pay for it out of what it saves you. If it saves you 
60 cents a week, send me 50c a week til) paid for. I'll 
take that cheerfully, and I'll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 

Drop me a line to-day, and let me send you a book 
about the “1900 Gravity” Washer that washes clothes 
in six minutes. 

G. A. Morris, Manager 1900 Washer Company 
357 Yonge Street, Toronto 
State whether you prefer a washer to operate by Hand, 
ine Power, Water, or tric Motor, Our 
“*1900"" line is very complete and cannot be fully 
described in a single booklet. 




















WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
BE WITH US? 


Would you like an occupation that 
keeps you out of. doors and in touch 
with the activities of the world? Would 
you like to work for us and represent 
us in your own district, providing you 
knew that good money could be made 
from your spare time efforts? We can 
arrange to employ you full time if you 
are the person we are looking for 
Why not write to-day and learn par 
ticulars of the plan. The “profits” are 
surprising. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


143-153 University Ave., Toronto 
Dept. G. 
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Stratford bust or for the Droeshout en- 
| graving. 


The sculptors have, of course, been ideal | 
in their arrangement of the Shakespeare | 


pose, and in the agreeable expression of 
his countenance. There is sentimentality 
‘in the Westminster Abbey Memorial 


| Statue for the Poet’s Corner; there is| 
spirit in the Roubiliac figure, done for} 


Garrick. Ward sculptured a Shakespeare 
for Centra! Park, New York (1882), 
Fournier for Paris (1888), and Gower 
(1888) for Stratford. 


There is a queer brochure published, | 


coming from Mr. W. S. Booth, and con- 
sisting mostly of reproductions of the 


Droeshout portrait, over which is superim- | 


posed, in many experimental “composites,” 
the authentic lineaments of Sir Francis 
Bacon. I wonder how many will agree 
with him that the true original of the en- 
graving on the title page of the Folio is 
none other than he? 

Certainly, there is not one among the 
few “authentic” sources as to the likeness 
of Shakespeare, to agree in the nobility 
of countenance, with the pen portrait left 
us by Ben Jonson in those lines of his, 
supposed to describe what Droeshout in 
vain tried to portray. 


As Mr. John Masefield writes, in his! 
concise little volume on the life of the} 


bard: 


“There are, unfortunately, many graven 
images of Shakespeare. They are per- 
haps passable portraits of the languid, 
half-witted, hydrocephalic creatures who 
made them. As representations of a bust- 
ling, brilliant, profound, vivacious being, 
alive to the finger tips and quick with an 
energy never since granted to man, they 
are as false as water.” 





JULY 
MACLEAN’S 


It was announced that an 
article on Immigration After 
the War would appear in this 
issue but. owing to stress of mat- 
ter, it has been found nece ssary 
to hold this over for the July 
number. 

“(Canada’s Greatest Service to 
the Empire A by Agnes (, Laut, 
will be an outstanding feature of 
the July issue. 
call for a broader viewpoint on 


It is a clarion 


the economic phases of the war 

-the strongest article that Miss 
Laut has written for MacLean’s. 

Other feature 3 will be the two 
new serials; an article by Steph- 
en Leacock; a number of bright, 
short stories; more war verses by 
Robert W. Service; and strong 
articles on Canadian national 
topics by the best known Cana- 
dian writers, 














The man who wrote 


“Behind the Bolted Door?” 


RTHUR E. McFARLANE 
now takes rank among the 
greatest writers that Can- 

ada has produced. He is compara- 
tively a young man, but his career 
has been a varied one with many 
adventurous phases and some ups 
and downs. He has always had the 
one goal, literary success, and the 
many expeditions that he has made 
out of the humdrum have been with 
the one object—the broadening of 
his experience of life so that he 
could interpret it the better. For 
instance, he has sailed on tramp 
steamers to get the atmosphere for 
sea stories and for marine articles; 
he went out with Barnum and Bai- 
ley’s circus to get “color” and ma- 
terial; he lived for a time with 
Southern moonshiners. 

Quite early in his career he mi- 
grated to New York, the Mecca of 
the literary folk, and began a con- 
nection which has extended to all 
the American magazines and has 
made him one of the very best 
known of magazine writers. In ad- 
dition to his stories, he specialized 
on the preparation of articles on 
broad questions. He came partic 
ularly into prominence for a two- 
years’ study that he made for 
Collier’s Weekly on “Arson in Ame- 
rica—Our National Crime.” In the 
course of these articles he traced 
the prevalence of the crime to cer- 
tain phases of carrying on the fire 
insurance business. He also did a 
series of articles on fire prevention 
for McClure’s Magazine 

At present Mr. McFarlane is do- 
ing chiefly adventure and mystery 
stories and is also engaged in social 
service work among New York's 
longshoremen and office cleaners. 
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FOR PRESERVING 


be sure to get the St. Lawrence Diamond Granulated 

which is absolutely pure cane sugar, the 

only kind which assures success in jam 
and preserves. 


All St. Lawrence packages bear a Red 
Diamond which distinguishes 








them from other makes. sine end 0 
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THE PRICE OF 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


Hk price of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE has always been $2.00 a year and 20 cents for single 

CO xvies In view of all the circumstances connected with magazine publishing in Canada— 

the higher cost of paper, ink and all materials, and of labor, and the necessity of competing 

directly with the large American magazines in a field barely one-twelfth the size of theirs—in 

addition to the fact that MACLEAN’S has always given more wholesome, vital reading than 
the magazines from across the line—the publishers felt that the price asked was a fair one. 

Recently, however, it was realized that, in order to make MACLEAN’S as popularly known 

as its strength entitled it to be, it was necessary to have a larger sale on the news stands through 


out the country. As the standard price of the monthly magazine on the news stand is 15 cents, 
it was seen that it would be necessary to offer MACLEAN’S at that figure. This necessitated a 
readjustment of the yearly rate, which, accordingly, has been fixed at $1.50. The new rates are 
now.in effect and all renewals will in future be on that basis. 

The change in price comes in the middle of a determined campaign of improvement. The 


sublishers feel justified in making the claim that MACLEAN’S has been getting stronger, more 
readable, more vital, more Canadian with each issue. They promise that this remarkable gait 


shall be maintained. Each issue is going to show progress. New writers, new features, new 
ideas are being constantly acquired. In brief, you, Mr. Reader, are being given a vastly superior 


article at a lower price. 

In return, the publishers of MACLEAN’S believe that they are entitled to the hearty and 
enthusiastic support of the people of Canada as a whole. The suggestion is made that you, Mr. 
Reader, evince your support by renewing promptly when the term of your subscription is up, and 
by inducing your friends to become interested in MACLEAN’S. 
, THE PUBLISHERS. 
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We trust any honest person. 


Continued from page 15 Write for catalogue to-day 








, : j b Bros Diamond 
| sirable. By degrees the directors of the acobs ‘ Importers 
a! : ; Dept. A. 
| Tramways Co. began to buy up Light & :4Suesans Beckie. - Toronto, Ontario 





Power stock and early in 1909 at the an- 
| nual meeting of the latter company, the 
Tramways directors showed their hand | 
and elected a new board, which was to 
all intents and purposes the Tramways 
board. The administration offices were | 
renoved to Toronto and joined to those | 
of the Tramways Co. | 














Celtic and Cornish 
Memorial Crosses 

In the Beautiful 

Grey Cornish 

Granite 
Securely Packed and 
Shipped to Canada or 
any Part of the World. 
Sth Centurp 

Lanbpdroch Cross 

4 feet high, $51.14 
Everlasting in}\Wear 
lilustrated Catalogue 
M) with Specimen of 
Granite and List of 
places in Canada where 
our Crosses may be 
seen. 

G. Maile & Son 
The Cornish Granite 
Sculptors 
367. Euston Road 
LONDON, N.W. 
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> _—_ a "THE restless energy of Dr. Pearson | 
- ugly, room-taking radia- #1 now led him into the field of steam | 
tors to sis, sizzle and Zz railways, and the same year that wit-| 

leak. That’s one reason why I nessed the union of the Mexico Tram- 
recommend the Kelsey to you. ways Co. and the Mexican Light & Power | 
Two or three of the other Co., saw him busy at work forming the | 

reasons are: it both heats and | Mexico North Western Railway Co. In 

ventilates at the same time. : this pro‘ect he was again supported by 
| Canadians. Such men as Sir William | 
| Van Horne, E. R. Wood, R. C. Brown, 
| Miller Lash and Walter Gow became | 








It saves coal, If it saves 
coal, it saves money. 

All | ask right now is a 
chance to tell you how much 














a sees Miss Seciaa, “seed lc directors of the company, which, with an Established 1785 
pet, ; | issued capital of $25,000,000 and a bond | 
| issue of like amount, was formed to ac- 
Send for literature = ||! quire 210 miles of existing railway in| 
= | | ARIERICAS STANDARD FOUR-CYCLE ONCE 


Northern Mexico; to build further roads, | Mari 
and to establish sawmills, ete. It was arine KERMATH Motors 
evidently a first step in the transconti-| 
nental scheme which Dr. Pearson was “They Are So Much Better”’ 
even then nursing. | 
But the move of greater interest to 
Canadians, which followed soon after, was 
the merger of the three Brazilian com- 
panies—Sao Paulo Tramway, Sao Paulo} 
Electric and Rio de Janeiro Tramway. | 
It is not likely that Dr. Pearson was re- 
sponsible for this step. He was at heart 
| an engineer. Financing was not so much 
| in his thoughts as projecting and build- 
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I rs : 4 Cycle, 4 Cylinder, 10 to 25 HLP. Separate 
q J KINGSTON, ing, and after all, the formation of the Engines or Unit Power Plants tae ast 
if 7 } d sgt I n I nt f n 
* re ONTARIO | Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co. recommended by every leading boat builde 
_ 4 . . in Canada. The smoothest operating, most 
r | was brought about for financial reasons. BS Sage Rincon _ a ag 
ARTS EDUCATION De pe he he ; = perfect!) outr ed d tho ughly satis 
APPLIED SCIENCE | The deal was consummated in the summer factory boat power plant used in Canada 
techeckaa Minine. Chemical, Civil M a of 1912 and involved the sum of over one 6 day, and will make every — 
ncluding ining. Chemical, Civil, Mechanical an | pen .*113 ie q err your boating season a real pleasure. 
Siccniedl Enatnanine. | hundred million dollars. The constituent $180.00 to $375.00. Catalog on request 








MEDICINE, Duting the War there will be companies became divisions of the new KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
continuous sessions in Medicine company, and the names Rio and Sao} Dept. ‘*M."’ DETROIT, MICH. 
HOME STUDY | Paulo passed from the exchanges. 
The Arts Course may be taken by correspondence, | Dr. Pearson, who thus pioneered the 
but s udents ene rintaanearmnnaies one session. way for Canadian enterprise in: the south, 
SUNY es hers aay yaaa came to an untimely end in the tragedy of MAKE YOUR BIKE 






















| . ° ° ° | 
the Lusitania. He has left behind him! 
at least three great engineering works. | 


Those in Brazil have proved continuously | 
| successful. That in Mexico, owing to| 
| causes which he never foresaw, viz., the | 


ANY KIND FOR ANY PURPOSE | revolutionary uprisings in the republic, | 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE | has been temporarily a failure. It is safe) 


WALTER E. IRONS to say, however, that in time all three will 


| be highly profitable and that those Cana- | 
50-82 Temperance meahons ; Biatsenecasadaion diang who had the faith and courage to| 


at asmall cost by using our Attach. 
able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE, Eas 
po —— ze special tools reauired. 
rite toda or bar- 

gain list and free book FREE BOOK 
describing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, 635 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 122, Galesburg, Kansas, U.S.A. 






























PE & aes | back him up, will be abundantly repaid. | sia ; : — ae 
‘The Geass That Weide Terentc. Famous | "T° HE Mexican disturbances have had a Did you know that we will pay you “rea 
detrimental influence on yet another | a alee See noes Ee ae ee 
LNT ee Pe REE) | Canadian enterprise, which was launched | tives, and to those who are ambitious to ge! 
ai a few years ago under other auspices. | Shes th Sethe the Whole ox a pect ol con 
pre phe esos cance ha et 2S PlepwreMod | | While Dr. Pearson was performing his| |} ji¥ mg Mtr" tue ta makin 
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Canadian company, got wind of a power 
concession in Northern Mexico, and in the 
latter part of 1908 succeeded in inter- 
esting several Canadian financiers, includ- 
ing E. B. Greenshields and Edwin Hanson 
of Montreal, B. F. Pearson and S. M. 
Brookfield of Halifax, and S. J. Moore of 
Toronto, in a proposal to form a company 
for its acquisition. The concession, which 
had been granted by the Government of 
the Republic to one Paul Ginther of Santa 
Rosalia, empowered its holder to develop 
power on the Conchos River in the State of 
Chihuahua and to supply electric energy 
to the cities, towns and mining camps of 
that state. 

As a result of Mr. Greenwood’s efforts, 
a Canadian charter was issued to the 
Mexican Northern Power Company. A 
bond issue of $5,000,000 was made 
through the Canada Electric Syndicate 
formed for the purpose by B. F. Pearson 
of Halifax and so infatuated had the in- 
vesting public become with the possibili- 
ties of these southern power ventures, 
that the issue was rapidly oversubscribed. 
The work of development was begun im- 
mediately, the plan being to build a plant 
capable of ultimately supplying 25,000 
horse-power. (This plan, it might be 
added, was subsequently enlarged and the 
contract was let in November, 1909, for 
a 45,000 horse-power installation.) 

Then there was repeated in the valley 
of the Conchos River, among the rugged 
hills of Chihuahua, the same drama that 
was enacted at Necaxa, Rio das Lages and 
Parnahyba. A steam railway was run a 
distance of 20 miles from Santa Rosalia to 
La Boquilla, the site of the big dam. A 
temporary steam power plant for operat- 
ing the necessary machinery and hoists, 
capable of developing 1.500 horse-power, 
was installed. Electric locomotives, steam 
derricks, crushers, pumps and mixers 
were assembled on the ground and near 
by there sprung into existence a small 
settlement, where engineers and navvies 
took up their residence, and where arti- 


sans worked out, in machine shop and | 


forge, the details of the great scheme. 


T first the work of construction pro- 

ceeded expeditiously. Supplies came 
in without delay, and by degrees the great 
dam, destined to be one of the largest in 
the world, began to rise from the bed of 
the river. Then the political disturbances, 
which have been the curse of all Mexican 
enterprises during the past few years, 
began to have their effect. Construction 
slowed down, owing to the difficulty of 
importing the requisite materials, and in 
1913 practically came to a standstill. A 
little work was done in 1914. By means 
of an issue of prior lien bonds made last 
year, sufficient funds were obtained 
to resume and practically complete the 
plant. It now stands ready for operation, 


as soon as the political unrest shall have 


come to an end. 

During the period of 
brought about. It was primarily a Mont- 
real-Halifax company. 


known as the old Metropolitan 
crowd—D. E. Thomson, K.C., W. D. Ross, 


S. J. Moore and their friends—in the ma- | 


jority of the board. 
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This is the Day of Steel 
Shop and Office Furniture 


IRMS noted for modern 
methods — business houses 
whose progressiveness has be- 

come a byword—are adopting steel 
equipment in preference to wood. 


The steel stationery cabinet or material 
locker illustrated is a handsome piece of fur- 


niture finished in a rich tone of olive green 
enamel. It is safe and sanitary, strongly built, 
annot warp or give at any point; fireproof, and 

We make many styles 


i permanent investment. 
1 Write for information. 


and Sizes. 
THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON 
WorRKS Co. LIMITED 
LONDON CANADA 
Steel Office Equipment Steel Wardrobe Lockers Steel Material Lockers 


Steel Shelving Steel Bins Steel Tote-Boxes Steel Factory Stools 
Steel and Wire Partitions. 























stringency a | 
change in the control of the company was | 


It is to-day very | 
largely a Toronto company, with what is | 
Bank | 














Get Real Tire Economy! 


Motoring is two things---a pleasure and a 
business. One might say it was used sixty 
per cent. for entertainment and forty per 
cent. for commercial purposes. Yct no 
matter whether you use your car to get 
orders or ozone, your greatest economy 
will be the reduced cost of mishaps. 

No accident ever befel an automobile but 
what the tires were forced to play a part in 
it. And no accident ever was averted but 
what the tires had a say in that, too, 
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If you will drive fast, 

If you will make those sudden stops, 
If the city will water asphalt, 

If rain will make muddy roads; 


Why then—the possibility of skidding 
will always be with you, unless you figure 
on those elements of danger when you buy 
your tires. When you think of how to 
avert danger in motoring you immediately 


think of 


DUNLOP TRACTION 
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Hotel Griswold 


DETROIT 


Corner Grand River and Griswold Sts. 





Welcomes you to its newly-decorated rooms, new 
Lobby, new Silver Room, new appointments 
throughout and 


NEW RATES 


Rooms formerly—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
NOW— $1,00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
Absolutely the most homelike hostelry in Detroit. Best 
noonday lunch in the city—80c. Excellent cooking— 
Perfect service—Reasonable rates. Carbaret entertainment. 
Dancing. 


{IN THE HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 
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ou Want More Money 


We Need Your Spare Time—Let’s Get 


Together 


Let us show you the way to increase your income to any 
extent you desire. If your present salary isn’t quite suffi- 
cient to take care of “extra summer needs,” our plan will 
provide the money for them. It will also furnish the 
funds for vacation expenses. 


The best part of our money-making plan is, no time is 
needed, only what you can spare from your regular em- 
ployment. It interferes in no way with business or plea- 
sure, but fits in as a “money maker’ into spare-time 
moments. Work it an hour now and then and the cash 
results will surprise you 


Now is just the time to start—the days are long—and are 
getting longer. Turn your evenings and spare time into 
cash by becoming our district representative. 


Full particulars free on re quest. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


143-153 University Avenue - . Toronto, Ontario 




















There is yet another Mexican project 
in which Canadians have been largely in- 
terested and that is the providing of pub- 
lic utilities in the city of Monterey, the 
capital of the state of Nuevo Leon. Mor 
terey is an important railway centre and 
the largest manufacturing city in Mexico 
Prior to the incorporation by Canadians, 
ten years ago, of the Monterey Light & 
Power Co., the Monterey Railway Co. and 
the Monterey Waterworks & Sewer Co., 
this city of 100,000 inhabitants had no 
water or drainage system, and only one 
mule tram line. The Light & Power Co. 
gave it efficient light and power services 
The Railway Co. electrified and extended 
the tram line and the Waterworks Co 
provided a fine gravity system of water 
works, bringing water by aqueduct a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. Eventually all three 
companies were joined in the Monterey 
Railway, Light & Power Co., of whict 
Sir William Mackenzie is president. 


ANADIAN enterprise in the south 

has taken other forms than the pro 
vision of public utility services. For ex 
ample, a good deal of attention was di 
rected a few years ago to the plans of a 
Canadian company, which proposed to 
mine iron ore near the mouth of the 
Orinoco River in Venezuela and ship it to 
the steel plants in the Eastern States. In 
1911 the Canadian Venezuelan Ore Co 
was incorporated with a six million dollar 
capital to carry out the project. F. P. 
Jones, general manager of the Canada 
Cement Co., took the presidency. Sir 
William Van Horne became vice-presi- 
dent. Sir Max Aitken, Sir Herbert Holt, 
G. M. Bosworth, W. D. Ross, G. F. Pear- 
son and A. K. McLean formed the direc- 
torate. An agreement was entered into 
with the government of Venezuela by 
which the company was allowed a royalty 
and exempted from taxation. The first 
shipments were made in 1912 and present- 
ly seven steamers were busy carrying ore 
to Philadelphia. Unfortunately, the 
quality of the ore deteriorated, there was 
a drop in the market price and the com 
pany went bankrupt. It is now in the 
hands of a receiver. 

A discouraging outcome awaited the ef- 
forts of the Mexican Mahogany & Rub 
ber Corporation, which was formed in 
1910, with the object of cutting and ship- 
ping Mahogany to Liverpool. Those back 
of the scheme were James Playfair, who 
acted as president; the Hon. C.J. Doherty, 
Sir R. Forget, Edmund Bristol, C. J. 
3ooth and others. The enterprise would 
likely have been entirely successful had it 
not been for the revolution in Mexico, 
which interfered to such an extent with 
shipping, that operations had to be dis- 
continued. 

There have been other evidences of 
Canadian enterprise in the tropics. Noth- 
ing has been said of Sir William Van 
Horne’s Cuban railway and the various 
schemes which emanated from it. The 
story is tolerably familiar and scarcely 
needs repetition. However, enough has 
been written to show that, in their bulk, 
the Canadian projects in the West Indies, 
Mexico and South America make up a 
most impressive total. It is a chapter in 
national history, of which no one con- 
cerned need be ashamed. 
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Kavesdropping on 
War 


Continued from page 36 


the War Office official who was to have 
heen the artist’s guide, and they 
wandered over to the hotel Metropole. For 
i week the Scotland Yard people hovered 
about that festive party, fearful lest 
-ither one of the men should escape from 
-urveillance. Finally, when the artist’s 
aissez de sojourn had expired and the 
orrespondent’s London leave also was up, 
they were parted by the hands of the law: 
he artist went back to London and the 
ournalist to the never-ending bridge 
game near British headquarters. 

“T thought,” said the latter whom I met 
ast fall in the Savage Club, on his way to 
Petrograd, having got leave to quit 
France for some months, “I thought I’d 
ever be able to look that artist friend of 
nine in the eye again. I’d wasted his 
whole week for him. And yet what hap- 
pens when I get up to London? There’s 
an announcement of an exnibition of 
‘War Paintings” by the famous R. C. A., 


yee 


“And they were his? 

“His own. And good ones at that. 
Bully good ones. I think they were better 
han if he had seen the Front.” 

The artist had remembered certain 
fragments of stories the journalist had 
told him while they rollicked through Bou- 
ogne. He studied uniforms and gun car- 
riages at Aldershot and gleaned the neces- 
sary facts about topography from Bae- 
deker and a Daily Mail map. His ex- 
hibition was a great success and his paper 
won fresh distinction. 


| SAID that faking was easy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, for the good correspon- 
dent—whatever may be true of illus- 
trators—faking is not necessary. The 
basis of all good newspaper work is 
knowledge of the thing you want. A good 
‘orrespondent in London does not say to 
an officer just back from the Front, 
“What's new?” He probably lets as much 
‘ime as possible elapse before he asks even 
‘bout the weather in France. That de- 
‘ail he can often read from the boots of 
the officer, or the uniform he is wearing— 
f the officer has not been in town too long. 
When a proper interval has elapsed for 
the exchange of the latest funny yarn out 
»f the trenches or out of Leicester Square, 
the newspaperman says something like 
this: 
‘How do you like your new ground?” 
“Fine.” says the officer—if he is a Cana- 
jian, or if he be Imperial, “Oh, it’s pretty 
olly rotten.” 
“Understand that’s hillier country than 
where you were in March. A 
‘riend of mine was saying “ 
Probably the friend said nothing of im- 
rtance, but at least the manner of 
te 9 to have a friend who knows all 
about the country one has just moved into, 
has its effect on the average officer. He re- 
torts: 
“Hilly? Gee ——-” That is Canadian. 
“My word!” if Imperial, “it’s so rotten 
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“How often 


have ‘you 
wished 


that 


you could get that last hour of sleep—the hour 
you lost by having to get up to tend the fire? 
That the radiators would stop knocking, pound- 
ing a d hissing? 
That you could turn the heat on or off without 
stooping ani without wrist-tiring turning ? 


pu! HEATING SYSTEM 


realizes every single one of these wishes. Because 
of the Dunham Thermostat you get that extra hour 
of sleep. For it automatically assures any desired 
temperature at your hour of rising (or any other 
hour) without your even thinking of the fire, 

The Dunham Radiator Trap prevents knocking 
and pounding in radiators. For it automatically 
expels the cause of the noise—air and water. 
It does away with the spurting, hissing air valve. 

The Dunham Inlet Valve enables you to turn 
the heat either on or off, with a single turn, 
without even stooping. 

You can’t know real home comfort or coal 
economy until you installa Dunham. If you are 
building a new home or moving into another 
apartment, make sure that it is heated by the Dun- 
ham System. Any steam fitter can Dunhamize 
your present heating system at a wonderfully low 
cost and with little inconvenience to you. 

Any Dunham office will be pleased to give your 
needs individual study, to furnish you precise 
information as to cost and best methods of instal- 
lation. Send for our booklet, the “3 H’s.” 
It throws a new light on the heating problem. 

**Made in Canada” 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Limited 
TORONTO, ONT. jaw 


Branch Offices: 

HALIFAX MONTREAL OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
United States Factory, Marshalltown, lowa 
Brauches in Principal Cities in the U. S. 















A DUNHAM PACKLESS VALVE. No 
packing, therefore no leaking of 
vapor or water. A single turn and 
the heat is on or off. Installed at 
top of radiator—no st 





ping. 





C DUNHAM THERMOSTAT. Set the Thermostat 


B DUNHAM RADIATOR TRAP. Does at degree of heat desired during day and at 
away with all pounding in pipes. night. Set hours of contro: as you would an 
Radiator heats immediately all over. alarmclock. That’sali. No further attention 
No hissing air valve to spurt water. needed. Dampers will automatically open 


when more heat is needed and close when 
desired warmth is obtained. 





bad that we pretty nearly had a battery 




















| Brim- full of Genuine Quality 


— DIXON’S = 
() ANGLO-SAXON 


) sae nites oni “ the peerless rubber-tipped pencil ” a 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, Nd, 
Canadian Agents: A. R. McDougall Co., Toronto 
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Classified Want 
Ads. 


Get right down to the point at issue 
If you want something, say so in a few 
well-chosen words. Readers like that 
sort of straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
and that is the reason why condensed 
ads. are so productive of the best kind 
of results. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 
IN THIS PAPER 
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slide away from us the other day—after 
that rain.” 
“That so? 
9 


. 3 } «Qn »- 
to iook bored, Slide far. 


says the journalist, trying 


“Slid so far and so fast we had to drop 


. ” 


ogs in front of ‘em. 


“Hurt anybody?” 

“Pinched the Old Man’s left foot. Only 
the poot cut thi yugh.” 

“'D’e swear?” 


“Did he? Say—et 


Bad weather in Flanders 
1 ' 
( aow! ti 
It ota big story, Dut 1t Makes people 
fee het ey read it they have 
augnt al her g ipse ol Frone. 





- , . 4} 
ifanewspaperman knows what he wants 
, 


to know and is patient, he can make news 


tance, there was a time when all 
the respondents were fluttering about 
nan effort to get any sort of news what 
ever about recent activities at the Front. 
It was in the day ; before things had set 


led down as they have now. One news 


paper writer, knowing that there was not 
much to be had from the jumble of stories 
pouring from the lips of wounded men and 
officers on leav at down and reasoned 


out a line of investigation for himself. He 


} 


decided that it was less important to learr 


more about what had happened than to 
was likely to happen, and the 
great factor in that case was. “Where is 
the th Division?” With that questior 


on his lips he went over to Bo ilogne and 


learn what 


ired it at every English-speaking persor 
he saw except Scotland Yard men and In 
telligence Department By the 
time the next boat sailed for England he 
had gathered about that 

division which led him to believe 


offensive was to be pulled off 


people. 


informatior 
famou 
that a’ 
within a few hours. Piecing together his 
conversations with men on the channel 
steamer he made a reasonable story, wrote 
steamer train going up to Lon 
don, and fiied it with the Western Union 

d the story up until he was 
apparently advised from G. H. Q. i 
France that sive had begun. Ther 
the story was let loose, and its write 


scored a beat: for the official statement of 


the offensive did not get through for some 
hours late That was luck, but it wa 
also ur 1 newspaypx r work 


Eliminating Postage Stamps 
There have late ly been placed in service 
by several United States firms with ur 
usually heavy mailing a postage mete 
which, instead of affixing the usual post 
makes an in 
in the upper right hand corner 


age stamp on small matter, 
presslo 
This new postal meter performs several 


tasks, such as sealing, stamping, and 


counting approximately 20 pleces of mail 


matter a minute. The meter is so made 
that its mechanism can be adjusted by the 
post office authorities who set it for the 
number of impressions the user has paid 
for. When that number of impressions is 
exhausted the meter automatically locks 
and no longer stamps mail matter, neces- 
sitating its return to the post office for 
readjustment. 
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ON THIS MATTRESS. ees. SLEEP 50 NIGH 


The Fischman Mattress—comfortably noiseless; 
makes sleep recuperative It is guaranteed for 
3.000 nights—-nearly ten years. The tick is all 
that can wear out and that can be renewed, thus 
diding another 3,000 nights of comfortable sleep. 
Think of the economy f this! 

840 little coll springs arranged, wrapped in felt, 
the only noiseless spring mattress built. 

It adapts itself to the contour of the body, thus 
ensuring the utmost in comfort and relaxation 

















yoing under . . . They may .miss us 
in the dark. How many boats, Orton?” 
“Only the one. A little to port.” 

Newbolt held the Lily Hall upon her 


\ white wake foamed into being twenty 
feet away, progressing with the speed of 


an express train. Brownsword shouted in- 4 
I : ; Ask your dealer for the Fischman mattress, or 
write us direct. 
sel’s bow-wave 


, ; and sile nce fell while they enn anon © s.esr ves ooo =©6' The Toronto Pad Co., Ltd., 333 Adelaide St. W. 


ee the chatter of its wash against PATENT MATTBES Ss Buffalo and Chicage aa Cm 
“Starboard a little now!” said Newbolt ii NAVA VAT INN 
calmly. “Man the lifeboats, Mr. B ‘ : : cate esct 
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cohere! tly as tne torpedo | broke the ves 
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Two dozen of the barque’s crew were 
picked up, includir g some who clung to 
her still floating hull. Her boat was set 
poory the Li ly Hall turned north 
with twice her complement of men. 

Dawn broke 


House-Cleaning Help for Mother 
THE “EASY” VACUUM WASHER 





I] ) ae AVILLE, on watch, scanned the dark 

















line of the Irish coast to get bearings. and t Does 
An alarm rang out from the look-out aft. eanik id a 
The submarine was following. Again the TN ! 
officers of the Lily Hall assembled on her ‘ a D ~ pon Anca er as 
bridge, and with them the skipper of the ee Pgh ee ea nae gree 
barque. i| Don't let er day pas write for { irth r wrticulars of this wonderful 
Down in the stoke-hole white men lab- ; rye = ais ae Se AAR Ae THE PANAMA-PACIFIC Ex 
ored side by side with yellow, two of the POSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO, 1915. Made in Canada. “1 ted | fter the price is forgotten.’ 





engineers among them. EASY WASHER COMPANY ° 52 CLINTON PLA ACE, TORONTO 

In the engine-room McCullaugh nodded —— oa 
his second to the speaking-tube and sat 
down to carve himself a pipeful of tobacco. 
The second spat meditatively 

“Old man says another ten revolutions 
might do it. They are gaining slowly and 
we are but ten miles off shore.” 

‘Tell him to make up his mind that it 
will not be done,” McCullaugh replied.* 


Yet, when the had filled and lit his pipe, he This newly designed Outboard Motor Boat is destined to become as popular as 
took up an oilcan to try if he might make our regular Lakefield Canoes and Skiffs. 
‘ all , eiinsiieash at Df t + minate ibr n when using the moto Fo 
magic where other men had failed. ae eae. ae q S aanadan “atts, cals teeeaned. Gah ae 
ee 4 sae ig Pe : . 






































“We can do nothing,” said Newbolt et us send you full particulars. Enjoy siti Sidilaiie at very small sAgaee, Ga for catalogue 
ep ate geteing out their gen I avoder | 2 LAREPIELD CANOE COMPANY. LIMITED. LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO 


they are getting out their gun. I wonder 
they do not try another torpedo.” 

“They haven't told us te stop yet,” said 
Brownsword, who had quite recovered 


1ilders of oes, Skiffs, and Outboard Motor Boats 





his cheerfulness “And maybe they 
haven’t got one.” 
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“The last is most likel 


‘ty,”’ said the skip- 
per of the barque with gloom. “They'll 


only give us five minutes to clear out, 














curse them, and let off their damned 
bombs with our boats still on the davits.” | 

“Five minutes will launch our boats,” | 
srownsword meditated. “But there'll be 
a long swim for the unlucky ones.” 

The enemy’s small gun barked. The 
Lily Hall’s port lifeboat flew about in 
splinters. 










an’s ENGLISH PX 
BREAKFAST BACON | | 





“ . . ; »? was . . fastidious ind «quality It 
More competition, said Brownsword, es the ppetite al d gives zest to the morning me 

“in the back-to-the-land movement.’ Cured under the most favorable conditions, and care 

selected from the choicest stock. Be sure to order 
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F. W. FEARMAN CO., LIMITED, HAMILTON. 


obedience to a hail from the sub- 
marine, ordered out the dinghy. Silently 
he beckoned Brownsword to follow him to 
his cabin. 
“I'll go in the dinghy. They'll keep me 
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ther. Rayntite is handsome, durable, and adds 
lignity to the appearance of your ear. Ravn 


not fade, warp or fray. It is sit 
eerely guaranteed waterproof for one 


vear’s service, but made to last the life 
of vour car 


Ask your dealer to supply you with this 
standardized upholstery and topping 
when buying a car. 
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as a hostage,” he said, groping hurriedly 
in his sea-chest, “while they send men 
back with their boat to scuttle the ship. I 
am not minded to have the ship scuttled 
You will take her into Cardiff if possible, 
leaving me. I hope it will not be neces 
sary to leave the men in the dinghy.” 

“What’s the hurry,” Brownsword de 
manded uneasily. “If they see that 
feather of smoke in the north-east that 
I've just made out they’ll be scared out 
before they have time to sink us.” 

“IT have thought it out. I expect my 
orders to be obeyed. Good-bye.” 

Again Brownsword found himself i 
torment. From the bridge he watched his 
skipper talking quietly to the two men 
at the dinghy’s oars. His thoughts dwelt 
chiefly on the skipper and on what he had 
taken from the chest. 

The feather of smoke on the starboard 
bow was no longer a feather. Whatever 
came that way came very quickly. The 
U boat could not see it for the bulk of the 
Lily Hall; but they must see it soon 


HE sun rose, a little north of east. 

It shone brightly on the wet plates of 
the enemy. It shone in the eyes of her 
gunners and of those who watched the 
dinghy returning from the submarine 
with three Germans aboard. And on 
Thomas Baffin Newbolt, hostage, standing 
upright on an alien deck. 

The submarine moved forward, seeking 
a better point of view. Brownsword knew 
that they would see the feather of smoke 
soon. He signalled the engine-room. I: 
stantly the screw of the collier felt deli 
cately for a grip upon the water. The 
dinghy fell a yard or so astern. Browns 
word muttered something in Deaville’s ear 
and left the bridge. He paused beside the 
wreckage of the shattered lifeboat and 
drew a long-barrelled revolver from his 
breast pocket. The bow of the dinghy 
crept into his view again. 

They were still so close to the U boat 
that Brownsword could see what trans 
pired on its slippery deck. He saw Skip 
per Newbolt raise a stealthy hand to his 
lips; and he fell on the U boat's deck. 

Brownsword bit his white lip savagely 
Feeling a momentary tremor in his hands 
he rested the long blue barrel of the re 
volver on the bulwarks. A German sea 
man in the dinghy leapt to his feet with a 
ery—and toppled over the gunwale with a 
bullet through his brair The revolve 
was emptied when the second fell. The 
third was stunned by one of the Lily Fall 
men who rowed. Brownsword called t 
a deck-hand to throw the boat a line; and 
ran to the bridge. 

The wind of a shell from the submarine 
carried off his cap while he climbed the 
ladder. The telegraph stood at full speed 
3rownsword’s eyes glittered. 

“Hard a-port, quartermaster!” he 
called. 

The feather of smoke had become a 
cloud. Little was visible below it but a 
commotion of water and a squat funnel 
It was a torpedo boat on patrol. 

When the Lily Hall answered her helm, 
the submarine, then firing its third shell, 
saw the menace in the distance, and fired 


no more. It was likely that the menace 


also saw or suspected the submarine; but 
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Brownsword ran a string of bunting to 
the mainmast-head to make quite sure. 


PTO HE Lily Hall passed Lundy Island 
that same evening. She would carry 


oal for the British Navy after all, though | 
the notched blue ensign of the commodore | 


of the Ortwright fleet was hers by right 
no longer. Brownsword flew it, neverthe- 


ess, half way up the tall stern flagstaff. | 


“This is the old skip’s triumph,” he said, 

yt ours.’ 

‘I can’t bear to think that he poisoned 
mself,” said Orton. ‘He looked on sui- 
ide as such an awful crime. I'll bet he 

just pretended to do it, and the Germans 
killed him when they saw the torpedo- 
hoat coming.” 

Brownsword said drily: “I doubt if 

any crime looked worse to him than an or- 
dinary lie.” 


’ 


It were idle to follow their conversation | 


further, for the best of it would not show 
how tenderly they held—and they no more 
than twenty others of that crew, including 
some Chinese—the memory of Thomas 
Baffin Newbolt, in whom Brownsword’s 


wife had put confidence, and who had done 


violence to his own faith rather than to 
hers. 


Constantinople, an 
Allied Goal 


Continued from page 40 


hem until they are spread out on you! 
floors at home. 

Nearby are the bazaars. Here you can 
spend a most profitable time, and learn 
how the Orientals have been conducting 
business before and since the beginning 


of the Christian era. They have not | 
hanged their methods as the centuries | 


have rolled by. 
Orientals are slow also in changing 


their ways of living. High fire towers | 


overlooking the city are guarded at all 
hours of the day and night by look-outs. 
As soon as an alarm of fire is sounded, 
they signal the location to other towers, 
ind the firemen are quite prompt in get- 


ting to the scene of the trouble. This | 


ustom is one that has prevailed for al- 
nost countless years. 


( NE of the distinct features of Con- 

stantinople is the pariah dogs. You 
naturally wonder why so many curs are 
tolerated, and how they get their living. 
Sut your guide will tell you, and history 
vill confirm his story, that the beginning 
if the freedom of dogs all over the city 


lates back to the year 340 B.C., when | 


Philip of Macedon lay siege to the city. 
His army had been before the gates of 
the city for months, and all this time his 
engineers had been busy digging tunnels 
ind subways under the walls. Finally 
yne night his soldiers began breaking in- 
to the city through the excavations, when 


the crescent moon began to rise. The | 
light of the moon started the dogs bark- | 


ing, and the noise aroused the guards, 
who alarmed the sleeping garrison in 
time to repulse Philip’s army; and so the 
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Why neglect your books and have them soiled or torn for 
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of the famous “Macey”? Book Cabinets. Write to-day for our “Macey 
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citv was saved. In gratitude to the cres 
cent moon, they adopted it as their flag 
emblem. They also adopted a star; but 
unprejudiced outsiders think a dog, not 
a star—-unless it be a dog-star—should 
be on the flag with the crescent. 

No one has been known to keep a pet 
dog in Constantil ople; but every kind of 
dog imaginable, except a good dog, ca 
be seen in the streets. The canine instinct 
keeps them in their precincts, and it is 
surprising how strict they are not to 
roam beyond their own lines. They say 
if a blind dog strays into the district of 
other dogs, they will, one on each side, 
guide him home. The districts for the 
dogs are not large. As near as I could 
see, from 25 to 100 inhabited each dis 
trict. No one owns or feeds them, For 
food they ge on garbage thrown int 
the streets Rriagy homes are in the 
streets alr d : leys, or any hole or out-of 
the-way place they can crawl into. They 
even litter on the sidewalks and roads; 
and no one ever disturbs them. As they 
lay basking in the roadways, drivers turr 
out for them; pedestrians walk round or 
step over them. In a lane back of the 
Pera Palace Hotel, I often counted fron 
35 to 40 roaming about, and one day, 
when the garbage waggons were making 
their semi-weekly clean-ups, 46 of the 
curs appeared; and it is not much of a dis 
trict for dogs either. I nevér saw one of 
the brutes in a hurry or excited, except 
once, and that was when one cur sneaked 
across the road to another dog district. 
He had no sooner crossed the border lines 
than the whole colony set up the loudest 
and craziest yells I ever heard. The 
poacher lost no time in getting back. 
This mischievous canine seemed delighted 
at the row he had kicked up. He faced the 
enemy, wagged his tail, ran out his 
tongue and gave them the dog laugh. 

No official count of the dogs has ever 
been made, but one can fairly gauge the 
number, when it is learned that, about 
fifty years ago, there arose such a hue and 
cry among the citizens against the dogs, 
that they loaded two ships with them, 
and started to deliver them on the Islands 
of Marmora. But none arrived. for, wher 
out at sea, the sailors became careless 
and allowed the dogs to fall overboard 
When the fate of the dogs became knowr 
in the city, the sailors, on their return, 
were nearly mobbed. Since then no effort 
has beer re to raise the plague of dogs 
and the brutes have been allowed to roan 
and breed ard do the work of seave vers 
without further disturbance, as they have 
been doing for more than two thousand 
years 


— are superstitious. The 
iory goes that 


I Many centuries ago 
a crow flew down and snatched a piece of 
ox they were sacrificing, and dropped it 


a hill. Taking this act of the bird as a 
good omen, they immediately removed t 
the promontory, where they built a towr 
called Byzantium, after their leader Byzas. 
Such is the legend of the founding of 
Constantinople. They believe as show 
before, that Allah caused the dogs to 
bark which saved their City. They be- 
lieve if women cover their faces they will 
be unable to flirt, and therefore, make 
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better mothers. They believe they are en- 
titled to at least four wives and as many 
more as they can support, and they quote 
the Bible—if pushed for 


reasons—for 


their authority. e bd 
The Golden Horn, or Bay of Constan- 
|| tinople, separates Pera and Galata from 
Stambul. It is crossed to Skutari by a 


ricketty pontoon bridge, supported by 
iron boats; no two boats being of the 
same height. Carriages travel up and 
down like a boat in rough water. Riding 
| over plowed ground is comfort compared 
to it. At this bridge is the station for 
|| the local steamers that make the trip on 
the Bosphorus and Black Sea. The dis- 
tance is 19 miles, and the trip can be 





























| made, without landing, in about 4 hours. 
| There are 28 stations on the Bosphorus; 
\| 15 on the European and 13 on the Asiatic 
} ’ ’ , side. 
V hy Don i You The Bosphorous is one of the most 
r ‘ ‘ picturesque places in Europe, and is a I 
| Try It ? succession of woodland, hill and dale, 
i] covered with villages reaching down to 
| Why not try a bottle of O-Cedar the water’s edge, and dotted with white 
| Polish yourself and be convinced: marble palaces and pretty summer resi- 
| A 25c bottle, used according to our dences, nestling amongst trees or sur- 
| directions will show you what truly rounded by gardens. On the trip along | | ho] 
wonderful results can be obtained. the European side are many unoccupied y 
buildings that in their day must have lp | lo} | 
been grand and beatuiful homes, You | 101 : 


will learn that no Sultan, or those high 
r in power in Turkey, ever occupy a palace 
= that has been occupied by others. They 
i] Polish build new palaces for selves 


themselves, and 
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iro duction and {hrift 


63 GAIN or no gain the cause before the farmers of Canada is as clear as it was last 
year—they must produce abundantly in order to meet the demands that may 

be made, and I believe this to be especially true in regard to live stock, the world’s 
supply of which must be particularly affected in this vast struggle.”—HON. 
MARTIN BURRELL, Minister of Agriculture. 

































THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS ARE BASED ON REPORTS CONTAINED 
“THE AGRICULTURAL WAR BOOK, 1916," PUBLISHED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA, ONT. 


IN 





LIVE STOCK—tTre herds and flocks of Europe | DAIRYING— Home consumption of milk, butter 


have been greatly reduced. When the waris over | and cheese has increased of late years. The war 
there will be a great demand for breeding stock. demands for cheese have been unlimited. The 
Canadian farmers should keep this in mind. Canadian cheese exports from Montreal in 1915 

, pte ; were nearly $6,500,000 over 1914. Prices at 

MEATS — In 1915 Great Britain imported 664,508 Montreal—Cheese: January 1915, 15% to 17 


tons of beef, mutton and lamb, of which 364,245 
tons came from without the Empire. Out of 
430,420 tons of beef only 104,987 tons came from 
within the Empire. 

The demands of the Allies for frozen beef, EGGS. —Canada produced $30,000,000 worth of 


cents; January 1916, IS!4 to 18% cents. 
Butter: January 1915, 24 to 28% cents; 
January 1916, 32 to 33 cents 









canned beef, bacon and hams will increase rather eggs in 1915 and helped out Great Britain in the 

than diminish. Orders are coming to Canada. shortage. Shippers as well as producers have a 

The decreasing tonnage space available will give duty and an opportunity in holding a place in 
g tonnag I e€ avaliable will give 


. oe . | t > 
Canada an advantage if we have the supplies that market. 









WRITE TO THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TO YOUR 
PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BULLETINS ON THESE SUBJECTS 









Tens of thousands ot Canada’s tood producers have enlisted and gone to the front. It is only fair to them 
that their home work shall be kept up as far as possible. The Empire needs all the food that we can produce 
in 1916 












PRODUCE MORE AND SAVE MORE SAVE MATERIALS FROM WASTE 
MAKE LABOUR EFFICIENT SPEND MONEY WISELY 
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BRINGING COMFORT 
INTO THE KITCHEN 


When the New Perfection comes 
in, trouble is taken out—you have a 
kitchen less the dirt, ashes and smoke 
of a coal range. 


The New Perfection is ready at 
the touch of a match. It gives per- 
fect heat for any kind of cooking. 
Costs less than either coal or wood. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
New Perfection—in 1, 2,3 and 4 burn- 
er sizes—with or without the fireless 
cooking oven. 


Royalite Coal Oil gives best results. 
THE 
IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY 
Limited 


BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 
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'! Behind the Bolted 
| Door?’ 


Continued from page 20 


able with an almost easy mind to turn 
things over to McMaster, of his Wards 
dale sanatorium. And now he was son 
welcoming his special deputies in the 
breakfast room 
“Well. We're here. And how did you 
Write for a Settlement people take it?” 
our beautiful They told him. 
“And your pater?” he asked D. Hope 
catalogue of And your pater. 1e@ ASKEeC : ik 
“What of him?” 
the new sea- 
: rs . “He’s in Japan somewhere. All my peo 
in C/C a la ii: son's models. 
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eet terres 
eres > 


Ea 


The new laced 





front models 


Pte 








ple are. And they won’t hear of it fo 
o 
s t's free. ilies. incendie 
Grace Corsets l S free another n th 
“So much the better. And now to busi 

are on sale at Cc The Cc ness at once. Willings, I want your story 

m } irs of ; t lers < é yn 
all good stores rompton Corset first of all. I can understand that nor 


sense at Fourteenth street. You needn’t 
go back over that. But tell me everything 
that occurred after you reached the Casa 
Grande.” 


, And Willings told him. 


Co., Limited 
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T must have been about four, he said, 
when he reached the Fisher apart 
ment. He had waited, expecting ever) 
| moment that Mrs. Fisher would come 
| | down, for almost an hour. But in the end 
he had given up and left again. Why had 
no one seen him leaving? Because he had 
walked down the stairs. There was some 
tie-up in the elevators, and he had waited 
another five minutes at them. And if no 
|| | one had seen him, as he remembered it 
now, he hadn’t seen any Casa Grande pe 
ple, even in the lower hall. 

The knocking? He had heard it just a 
he was leaving; but at that time there 
was no voice. Had he seen Jimmy—-Mrs 
Fisher’s Cockney servant? Yes, and the 
little chap had been acting queerly the: 

More than that, it was Jimmy who nav 
brough him outthebigbankenvelope. He 
hadn’t opened it at once, because he had 

taken it for granted that he knew what ii 
<4 Garden contained—Mrs. Fisher’s regular quat 


terly subscription to the Settlement. Yes, 
f h Gi | | five hundred. She’d paid it before like 
O t e tants | | that, and in actual cash. H® hadn’t opened 
| the envelope till half an hour later, and 
Sun-bathed peaks, ethereal, fantastic, ex- | then he had discovered that instead of 
quisitely lovely — all these you can see reflected in the . bank-notes there was blank paper. It 
sapphire waters of was in part that discovery that had 
brought him back again. 
L k L he So much in explanation of lesser things. 
a e OuUuIse And then he and D. Hope together told 
again of what, that day, he had really 
gone to Mrs. Fisher’s for. 
“And—no doubt it’s against all reaso: 
and logic,” the girl broke in again, “but 








from the magic casement of your window at the Chateau 


in the heart of 
* ee ° : : ; Stes : 
Canadian Pacific Rockies from the first ] ve had the feeling that it’s 
as if some hateful, evil demon had simply 
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was sent. And it’s practically certain that | 
the voice that cried out so terribly in those | 
rooms after the murder was the same that 
sent my call.” 

“Doctor!” 

“Little question. The words used were 
simple enough: I was merely to come 2! 
once. But Miss McCollum remembered 
the voice the moment I asked her about 
it. She said she’d know it again if she 
heard it anywhere. And she imitated it 
for me.” 


FE turned away to his desk, and added 

a few lines to a page of notes he had 
already scribbled on his office pad. Then 
he brought those notes back to his special 
deputies. 

It was much as if he had been classi- 
fying the ghastly data of the morning and 
the night before for some sort of hospital 
record. 

“I'll read it to you as I have it,” he 
said, “and if either of you can add to it, 
or suggest any changes, speak up now.” 

What he read was this: 

(A) Facts apparently explicable, and 
criminal in the ordinary sense. 

1. Body found by Judge Bishop, self, 
and others at about 5:15, in Mrs. Fisher’s 
private suite, near swimming-pool. Death 
had taken place between and two 
hours previously. 

2. Italian maid, Maddalina 
had already fled. 


one 


prison re- 
cord 

3. English butler, Jimmy—also prison 
record—showed great nervousness, and 
fied after admitting myself and Bishop 
to reception-room. 

4. Blank paper had been substituted for 
genuine notes in bank envelope left by | 
Mrs. Fisher for Willings. 

Even after Bishop and myself had 
begun our attempt to gain an entrance, 
some one was stil! trying to break into the | 
small wall safe in Mrs. Fisher’s rooms, 
containing her famous pearls. This is 
proven by the time record of the Electric 
Protection Company. 

(B) Facts apparently inexplicable, and, 
on the surface, more than natural. 

1. All doors of Mrs. Fisher’s private | 
suite were locked on inside— 
windows—and last 
from inside even as Judge 
handles to open them. 


no access by 
were locked 
touched their | 


doors 


Following this a_ thrice-repeated | 
sound of rapping or knocking was heard | 
from within, and a voice crying in great 
spiritual agony: “Oh, my God, my God!” | 
Voice extremely deep and broken. It was | 
this voice, it is almost certain, that sent | 
my hurry call. (The rapping or knocking | 
was also heard an hour earlier by Wil- 
lings.) 
of death not apparent 
bruises and markings on arms and throat, 
and temple crushed in—weapon, if any, 
rone, 


3. Causes 


4. Though murderer (?) was still plain- 
ly in rooms on arrival of Judge and my- 
and all doors and windows were 
locked, upon our entrance he had gone; 
and his method of escape was wholly in- 
explicable. 

And then, as a final note, the Doctor | 
read: 


self, 
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lor the present, absolutely disregard all 
the seemingly supernatural. And begin 
by making every effort to find Jimmy the 
butler, and another copy of the burned 
magazine. 

“The burned magazine?” asked Wil- 
lings. 


E told them about it, but he offered 

no explanation of the importance he 
attached to it. And while he spoke he 
seemed to narrow his eyes half profes- 
sionally, half friendly wise, and scrutinize 
them both anew. 

Both looked very quiet and pale and 
businesslike. The girl, deep-chested, 
supple, free of limb, was almost the larg- 
er. But in Willings’ face there was all 
the pluck and spirit needed. And with 
them there was all he needed of clear 
tanned muscle and sinew. 

“We'll leave Jimmy for the present,” 
the Doctor ended, “and I'll ask you two to 
go after the burned magazine. If I could 
tell you more I would. But the word in the 
upper right-hand corner—in good big 
advertising type, at that,—-and the only 
word not ashes—was ‘mund’—‘m-u-n-d, 
mund.’ It was probably the back of the 
magazine. And because ‘mund’ is a Ger 


man word—the word for ‘world’ of course 


—you'd better try the German book-stores 
first.” 

He was just finishing when Bishop was 
shown in. 

The Judge waited till the young peop! 
were gone. Then: “Well!” he said, “well! 
At any rate you sound like the real thing 
And what’s the answer?” 

‘Bishy,” the Doctor put him off, “as I 
answered you last night. I don’t believe 
I'll tell you. Because quite probably I’m 
wrong. At the start at least I'll probably 
be wrong four times out of five. And 
since, from this morning, you're District 
Attorney, it won't help a lot to gum you 
up along with me.” 

“All right. Whatever you think.” 

And they went up to the Casa Grande 


togethe 


CHAPTER VI 
A HOUSEHOLD FILE, AND A PURSUIT AT 
MIDNIGHT 


HEY went, first. because it was the 
hour set for the coroner's inquest. 

It was the customary inquest, too. It 

called attention to the obvious and shut its 

eyes to all that was not. But it at least 


made it possible 


for the poor body to be 
removed. The funeral was to be on the 
morrow, from the Fisher country place. 
And after the inquest Laneham and the 
Judge again moved out in silence to the 
corridor. 

“Well, Laney, what now?” 

“IT must try now to put myself right 
with McGloyne.” 

“McGloyne! The saints help you! Now 
that he knows you have official credentials, 
he’ll eat, sleep, and live to keep you from 
getting anything.” 

“Maybe so; but I must play the game.” 

“You mean, for example, you’re going 
to show him that murder note?” 

“Tf he shows even the first signs of 
reciprocity.” 
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“All right. As for me, I must get back 
to my office. I’ll see you again to-night.” 

And seeking out the big Chief of De- 
tectives, with all the tact that was in him, 
the Doctor began to explain himself. 

He told McGloyne that he had bee: 
asked to help in the case simply because 
of special medical and psychopathic know- 
ledge. His only desire was to be useful; 
perhaps they might be able to help each 
other. And, for his part, he warted to ask 
first if the Identification Bureau records 
had as yet yielded anything—on eithe 
the Fisher butler or Maddalina, the maid? 

It was rather a long speech. And Mc- 
Gloyne waited, half staring at him, till he 
had finished. Then, without answering, he 
laughed sourly, turned away, and began to 
talk to one of his lieutenants. 

The insult was gross enough, but only 
as a last resort did Laneham intend to go 
over his head to Bishop or the Commis- 
It still remained for him to learn 
just how far the big Inspector’s powers 
extended. 


sioner. 


B EFORE an hour was over he might 
well have decided that for him they 
amounted to something very like complete 
blockade. 

He wanted a set of floor-plans, both for 
the Casa Grande and the Casa Reale, its 
annex. Though without either door or 
elevator connections, both were simply 
halves of the same building. And he made 
his request at the renting office. 

He was refused, absolutely—‘under 
orders just issued by the Detective Bu- 
reau.” 

He tried to talk to one of the house 
men. Did he know, the Doctor asked him, 
whether Jimmy, the butler, had any 
friends? Would he recognize them if he 
saw them? 

The man would not answer. He, too, 
had had his orders. And they were orders 
that had mentioned him, Laneham, in 
particular. 

He went to the woman across the court. 
a Mrs. Deremeaux. It was she who had 
heard the voice crying “See! See!” and 
“No, no, no!” Would she know, he asked 
her, the voices of the Fisher servants? 

But Mrs. Deremeaux also had _ beer 
warned against him. 

There was still the matter of tracing his 
hurry call. And, visiting the local tele 
phone exchange, he showed his credentials 
and asked to see the record. They had it, 
of course? 

“Oh, certainly. But they 
sorry, there was an order against it. 


were very 


” 


oe 


“An order? 
“Yes, and it had just been repeated. 
But no doubt he could get the informatio1 
he wanted by going where the order had 
come from.” 

“Which was i 

“Why, of course, the Detective Depart 
ment.” 

“All right,” he told himself. “It’s about 
time, in any case, that I was trying some- 
thing else from what Bishop calls my own 
bag of tricks.” 

And, once back in the Casa Grande, he 
went first to those private rooms of Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s. Apparently he wished 
only to look again at the fireplace where 
he had found the paper ashes. But the 
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ashes were gone now; and all had been 
swept clean. 

He turned; and, following the corridor, 
went on to Mrs. Fisher’s rooms. Whatever 
his object there, it took him through the 
library where, the night before, the two 
Central Office men had begun turning out 
the drawers of Mrs. Fisher’s old Wash- 
ington desk. 

They were now working at it again. 
They were opening bundle after bundle 
of her correspondence. And at one side 
they had piled the yellow indexed boxes 
of what was evidently a sort of little 
household-accounts filing cabinet. 

It was that, indeed, which brought the 
Doctor to a halt. 

“If you’re after stuff on the high cost 
of livin’,” said one of these “C. O.’s,”—and 
there was a jeer in his voice which said 
that here, too, Laneham had been expect- 
ed,—“there’s a bunch o’ evidence there.” 

“Thanks.” And picking one of the yel- 
low files from the heap, he began to leaf it 
over. 

It contained what any one would have 
looked for in it—the receipted bills of 
butcher and baker, of florist and decor- 
ator. 

Yet, when he put it down, he took up 
another. Then, on a sudden, his face 
seemed to change and fill. He looked at 
those Central Office men. They were no 
longer observing him. And he began to go 
swiftly back over those files. 

;; IVE minutes later he was at an out- 

side telephone. 

He got Jacobs, at “390.” He gave him 
orders than when next either Miss Hope 
or Mr. Willings called up—as per instruc- 
tions—he himself should be put in touch 
And he had not long to wait. Before an- 
other half hour had passed, he was speak- 
to Willings. 

“Our butler, Jimmy,” he said, “was em 
ployed last by a Mrs. Morson Dillingham, 
now living at the Sorrento. He was every- 
thing from chauffeur to houseman. She 
was very fond of him, and he is almost 
certain to go back to her. In fact, he may 
have gone already, but I think not. And 
if not, he will probably call to-night or to- 
morrow night. In any case, I want you 
and D. Hope to leave your burned maga- 
zine for the present, and from now on to 
cover the Sorrento every minute. I'll be 
up there myself, as possible, to 
see how best I can place you. And I'll see 
that you have the runabout, in 
should come in handy. 


ing again 


as soon 


BOUT eleven that night, too, he was 
repeating the above in substance, to 
Judge Bishop. The Judge pushed back 
from the library fire, and swung his chair 
around with a sort of fixed bewilderment. 
“And how, Laney, how? If you’ll 
begin with the explanation- @ 


just 


But at that moment the telephone broke 


in on them, and Laneham turned and an- 
swered it. 

D. Hope was speaking: 
Doctor!” she was crying, 


He’s here! And Mr. W 


and 
“he’s 


and he’s coming now.’ 


case it! 


“Doctor, 
here! 
fillings is up at the 
But I’ve called him, 
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* VER since afternoon, the day had been 

4 clouding up for more snow. And by 
evening the snow had begun to come. But 
the Doctor had arranged cover for his 
Directly opposite the Sorrento 
is a little French millinery, “La Belle 
Bergére.” Though apparently it was 
closed and deserted for the night, ac- 
tually it was not. The street is not a very 
On both sides of the Sorrento 
And from 


watchers. 


wide one. 
entrance are-big pillar lights. 
the curtained window of “La Belle Ber- 
géere’”’ one could watch that entrance al- 
most as well as from the street itself. 

For the last fifteen minutes, too, D. 
Hope had been maintaining the watch 
alone. This was because Willings, who 
had a mechanic’s instinct for motors, had 
got the idea that the Doctor’s runabout 
was not responding as it should; and to 
get it a professional look-over, he had 
just taken it three blocks north to the 
Lexington Garage. And, not two minutes 
after he had gone, D. Hope, at that win- 
dow of “La Belle Bergére,” gave a great 
tart, and caught her breath, and rushed 
to the Belle Bergere telephone. 

It was Jimmy! He had shaved off his 
moustaches, but that had changed him 
little. And he was approaching the Scr- 
rento from D. Hope’s side of the street. 
Had that window been open, indeed, she 
could have touched him. 

“He didn‘t do it! I know he didn’t!” 
she kept telling herself vehemently. “But 
if he can help us learn who did——!” 

And, at the ’phone now, she got Wil- 
lings first. Next, she sent her message to 
the Doctor. And then, as if determined, 
if need be, to make the capture alone, she 
hurried to the street. 


7. kept her own side of the street, 
because she knew she must not at- 
tract attention. She forced herself to 
walk first to the Avenue corner; then, 
against the drive of snow and wind, back 
toward the elevated, and then—but never 
really losing sight of that Sorrento en- 
trance—once more toward the Avenue. 
And, just as again she came opposite, Mr. 
Owly Willings and the runabout arrived. 

She had only to nod. “He’s in there 
now.” The car turned sharply. In the 
snow-cleared space at the curb, another 
car, a big limousine, was waiting. But 
there was room for the runabout behind it. 

“Better get inside and cover up,” said 
Willings, “and let me talk to him alone.” 

They waited—two minutes—three— 
four—-ten. And then, suddenly, Jimmy 
came out. 

Now, though Willings’ heart was beat- 
ing fast, at no time was he the sort of 
young man who acts without a plan. From 
the Doctor, moreover, he had received ad- 
vice as to certain things he hadn’t thought 
of himself. And as the little butler start- 
ed to pass him, “Jimmy!” he whispered. 
“Jimmy!” 

Sut there was one thing that neither 
the Doctor nor Willings had thought of; 
and that was the one thing Jimmy did. 

At the first sound of his name he had 
jumped back, his eyes staring. Then, as 
he recognized Willings, “H’all right!” he 
cried—“h’all right! But I'll never be took 
alive!” And he threw himself upon him. 
From the mere impact, Willings was over- 
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| balanced; and the little Cockney, getting 


his foot behind him, was able to tumble 
him headlong into the snow-piled gutter. 

From the big limousine ahead there 
leaped a big chauffeur, in bearskins. 

“Hi, what’s the excitement?” 

“An’ you too, by Gord, if you come in, 
you too!” 

And on the word Jimmy flung himself 
at him. 

“Cripes, what you at?’ The man fell 
hastily back into the Sorrento doorway. 
Seeing him do it,—even as if he had 
planned it so,—the little butler jumped to 
the empty driving-seat of that big lim 
ousine, threw the power on, and was away. 
No time to call for help. Willings, once 
more on his feet, could only pitch himself 
to the wheel of the runabout, and launch it 
in the big car’s wake. 


| EHIND him there dwindled the shouts 
of the bear-skinned eaaiour. Ir 
Willings’ face was a whirl of snow that 
was fast becoming a blizzard. But, ahead, 
he big car had now-whipped south into 
the avenue. How to stop it? That was 
the only question. He knew already he 
was gaining. The runabout had the 
speed. But would mere speed be enough? 
The big limousine turned and again shot 
eastward into the dark and tunnel-like 
narrowness of a side street. Then Wil- 
lings, suddenly remembering, dropped his 
hand into his side pocket, into which the 
Doctor had slipped a little blue-steel auto- 
matic. At the same moment he felt a soft 
weight press his shoulder. It was D. Hope 
drawit g herself perilously over, and let- 
ing herse If down into the seat beside him! 
And, as if her mind had been a part of 
his, “Shoot at his rear tires,” she said 
“as soon as you’re near enough again. 
And let me drive!” 

The limousine passe -d under the elevat 
ed, skidded from a glacier of ice and snow, 
shot south for a block, and turned river 
ward again in another empty, storm-swept 
side street. But that side street was at 
least lighter. The little car closed up 
through the flying spindrift. D. Hope’s 
hands came down upon the wheel, and un- 
yieldingly took charge of it. And, with a 
queer feeling of being in the movies, Wil 
lings brought his gun into play and be 
gan to shoot. 

From a group seen blurrily in a door 
way as they flicked by, there came a yell 

Sut he shot again. 

This time, too, the driver of the big 
limousine heard him. And under the next 
electric he turned back a face of sick 
white desperation. Moreover, it was evi 
dent he was in a part of the town he 
didn’t know. For, following the present 
course, he must soon run into a cul-de-sac 
and trap himself between the river and 


the new market. 


ASAIN Willings fired. Another yell 
from a lone pedestrian, head dow: 
against the gale. But they were a block 
nearer the dock-front. If, now, their man 
did not turn south again 
He did not. Even after he had seen the 
trap before him, he still kept crazily on. 
Along the whole water-side no soul seemed 
to be moving save themselves. The run 
about closed up once more. D. Hope held 








them steady by the wheel, and again Wil- | 
lings fired. 

It was as if the explosion of the burst- 
ing tire had drowned the report of the | 
gun itself. The big car dropped, slewed | 
to the right, and finished, snow-stalled 
against a lamp-post. But, as the little | 
butler threw himself out on the other side, | 
the light from that lamp again let them 
see his face. And they knew then why he | 
had taken them almost straight for the | 
river. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“You'll never!” he cried wildly as he 
ran, lurching and swaying, and no longer 
did he seem to know them. “Gord, ’e 
knows I’m h’innocent. But I done my 
seven years ’ard for being h’innocent once 
before. An’ never—I’ll never be took to 
be sent back to that! Not till you can 


” 


stop me drown! 

He had reached the string-piece of the 
nearest pier. And there he turned again. | 

“Keep h’off, now, keep h’off!”’ 

Sut, when Wilings still came on—‘‘H’all 
right!”’ Jimmy cried—like some wretched 
animal to its torturers. “I’m done!” And 
he plunged over. 

It was not till afterward that Miss D. 
Hope knew why Mr. Owly Willings halted 
for the bare two seconds that he did. But 
it was only to get his glasses off. Then, 
poising, he dived clear. The gir] herself 
was ready to follow. But she still kept a 
feminine clear-headedness which made 
her first pause at least one second to use 
her eyes. And then she saw that almost 
directly beneath them was a dock ladder. 
As if there had been no such thing as 
skirts, she dropped down it. Hand over 
hand she went, till she was waist-deep 
Between two big pieces of slush ice, but 
within seizing distance, Willings had 
come up again. And she caught him by 
the shoulder ever as he had just man- 
aged to catch Jimmy. 

Yet the little butler was still tryir 
fight them off. 

To be 


g to 


continued. 


He May Be Leader 
Some Day 


Continued from page 22 


A story I heard in No. 18 from a New 
srunswick member bears on this point. 
Several years ago when Br. Pugsley was 
Premier of New Brunswick and the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, Mr. Flemming, leader 
of the opposition, there was in the New 
Srunswick Legislature an old gentleman 
named Hill who said he was independent 
but always voted with the Liberals. The 
topic under discussion was a railway to 
which the New Brunswick Government 
purposed to give subsidies or guarantees, 
or something like that. Dr. Pugsley spoke | 
and so did Leader Flemming. Both men 
agreed on a railway, but the leader of the | 
Opposition had an alternative route, as | 
Opposition leaders usually have. Hill 
moved the adjournment of the debate, 90 
as to sleep on the matter. Next day he | 
rose to his place and said: “Last night I | 
had a vision. I dreamt that the leader of | 
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the Opposition stood beside my bed and 
explained his scheme of a railway to 
Heaven. I listened to him but said noth- 
ing. Then the Prime Minister stood be- 
side my bed and explained his scheme. I 
gathered that his railway was to Hades. 
I looked them both over and I came to a 
decision. It was this: Flemming’s scheme 
may be all right, but I’d go to h—1 with 
Pugsley.” ‘i 


Give America The 
Whole Truth 


Continued from page 24 


fool; but I wanted to. What I said was 


this: 

“You acknowledge that if Great Britain 
and the United States were united in in- 
ternational foreign policy, no foreign 
power could stand against them? Such a 
war as this would be forever impossible. 
The cause of human freedom would be in 
safe hands?” 

“I do!” he answered. “Therefore the 
United States should hide its head in the 
family of nations——” 

“Stop,” I said. “Just answer me one 
more question! What has Great Britain 
been doing to woo the friendship of the 
United States?” 

He began caressing his wax-wire mous- 
tache. 

“American school books lie about Eng- 
land. The press has been doped, gagged, 
poisoned in this present contest. Which 
paper has told the truth about the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania? About the murder 
of Holt? About the financing of the 
Mexican revolutions? The American pub- 
lic can only judge by what it knows. They 
are kind and square and the most senti- 
mental emotional people in the world. 
What facts have they been given to chew 
on? Your block-head censor has not only 
mutilated facts. He has suppressed them 
and antagonized every American corres- 
pondent in England. How do you expect 
the American public to know the truth if 
you don’t give it the truth? Germany has 
had agencies working on the American 
mind for forty years. What have you 
done? Nothing! If it were not for the 
British Ambassador and Captain Guy 
Gaunt, the naval attaché, personally, and 
such men as Morgan and Shaughnessy, 
Great Britain would find it hard to keep 
friends in the United States to-day. If 
the enemy lies to the American voter and 
you let the case go by default—whose 
fault is it if there is no friendship?” 

“Do you advocate, then, a propaganda 
similar to the German?” 

“No, of course not! That would only 
defeat its own object; but what I would 
advocate, from the Prime Minister to the 
boot-black, is that the British should ex- 
tend a warm grasp of friendship across 
the sea. Give the facts to the public! The 
American voter will do all the rest.” 
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The Frost Girl 


Continued from page 27 


there was grub in camp, they were per- 
fectly willing to return. If they were 
ashamed of themselves they did not show 
it. If they felt any guilt because of their 
desertion they hid it successfully beneath 
their jesting conduct. While Allan and 
Jacobs slept they sat about the fire and, 
with the humor which only the woodsman 
has, discussed their future actions had 
they been in reality the Twenty Chosen. 
In fact, to the men the episode had been 
nothing but a pleasant break in a monot- 
onous winter, a spree which was over. 
They were ready to go back to work. 

At dark Denny Slavin burst into camp. 

“We were just in time, chief,” he ex- 
claimed, as he wakened Allan. “If he’d 
got the men that far we'd never have 
found them. He had dog teams to take 
them on, and a lot of grub, and a lot more 
booze.” 
“Who was there?” 

“Those four breeds who robbed the 
cache, and a half dozen squaws.” 

“No half-way business about that fel- 
low,” continued Jacobs. 

“Can Hughey handle them?” asked Al- 
lan, anxiously. 

“He’s got them scared stiff. They were 
on their knees before him when I left.” 


ND so the mutiny ended. The crew 

did not object when Allan, elated by 
the turn events had taken, walked them all 
night and all the next day in the journey 
back tocamp. Slavin returned to Hughey 
with several of the men, and the stolen 
supplies were moved back to the line and 
a cache built. 

If Allan had been the cheering leader 
before, he now resorted to the whip. He 
rarely smiled. Days were always too short. 
He drove, drove, drove ceaselessly, re- 
morselessly, and the crew, the memory of 
their desertion stil! fresh, did not com- 
plain. 

The teams came through from Sabawe 
several days late, but with word for Al- 
lan that arrangements had been made 
for him to get supplies from the big Hud- 
son’s Bay Company post on the bay to- 
ward which the line was progressing. 

“That’s less than a hundred miles, 
Hughey,” cried Allan when he read the 
news. “No more hauling from Sabawe.” 

Hardisty was not heard from again. 
The survey camp was now far from the 
MacLure Post, and there was no evidence 
that he had any influence with the Indians 
in this new district. Evidently he had 
expected to win farther south, and had 
not planned a campaign in the new terri- 
tory. Allan believed the National agent 
had been beaten off, but he recognized the 
man’s cleverness and did not relax. 
Strong guards were still placed at caches, 
dog drivers maintained constant watch at 
their night camps; and nothing happened. 

And then, in the fast lengthening days, 
with the weekly total increasing steadily, 
the end came. Allan, out ahead of the line, 
climbed a low ridge to see the broad, white 
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expanse of the bay beyond. For a moment, 
though his heart thumped loudly, though 
a swelling in his throat retarded his 
breathing, he looked at the great inland 
sea in silence. Then, with a whoop that 
echoed back down the line to the camp, he 
shouted the glad news. 


To be 


continued. 


The Romance of 
Cobalt 


Continued from page 30 


Y the time Cobalt had shipped a mil- 
lion ounces, it was quite evident that 
had submerged much of her 
treasure beneath the lakes that lie scat- 
tered in this opulent district. Not many 
years later a syndicate paid a million for 
Cobalt Lake. The Kerr Lake Company 
started to pump out its own particular 
miniature ocean, because into it ran, 
among others, the Lawson vein with its 
glistening sidewalk of solid silver. The 
process goes on to-day and success goes 
with it. 

In the period between 1904 and 1915, 
Cobalt has been converted from a jewelry 
shop into what might be called a low- 
grade camp. It is true that there are 
still occasional shipments of high-grade 
ore worth from one to three dollars a 
pound. Now and again, deep in the gut- 
ted bowels of Mother Earth, men open 
up those breathless streaks that first 
amazed the world and confounded the ge- 
ologist. But, by and large, Cobalt lives 
on ore that is worth ten or fifteen dollars 
a ton. Mills have enlarged, stamps have 
multiplied, chemicals are at work to treat 


nature 


the resultant sands and extract the last 
possible cent. Underground, the stopes 
are fifty and sixty feet wide instead of 
four. Mining ceases only when a point 
has been reached at which values do not 
pay. And all this is because nature not 
only deposited a jewelry shop, but also 
sent her solutions out into the rocky 


walls that surrounded her most brilliant 


treasure. 


Take a book. Pin together the centre 
twenty pages and you have the high 
grade streak. Radiating from the centre 


values decreasing till 
first and the 
come unprofitable 
That is the 
Most of the centre 
prosper on 


sutwards, imagine 


you reach the last, at 
which they be 
present methods 
field of to-day. 
Men 


page 
under 
Cobalt 
sectior 
its boundaries 


VW HAT of the future? In 1916 the 
somewhat $ 


camp resembles a_ sud- 
denly-made millionaire, who, flushed with 
riches, began by squandering his capital, 
but has now settled down to live comfort- 


IS gone. 


ably on the interest of the invested re- 
mainder. 

A new day of common sense has 
dawned. Old dumps discarded in the 


early days are yielding excellent profits. 
Practically all the established mines have 
sinking funds which bear a reasonable 
proportion to the share value and plant. 
Surpluses are being reinvested in new 
ground and this is being scientifically ex- 


plored. The depth of the conglomerate is 
such that there are still vast reserves of 
ore which elsewhere would not be called 
low grade. Hundred per cent. dividends 
have dropped to ten per cent.; but the 
latter are more secure. Geology and the 
art of mining and milling have adapted 
themselves to conditions which were at 
first considered grotesque and almost un- 
decipherable. For every ton ho’sted, wise 
men are developing another for future 
use, 

To the tireless and taciturn prospector 
all these are things apart. The game is 
what he loves. The grunt of the crusher, 
the cough of the air compressor and the 
rumble of the stamp-mill are but signals 
to move on. The lode is found and sold 
and he has done with it. But far away 
the wilderness calls. He smells the smoke 
of unbuilt campfires and pitches his lean- 
to on the bank of phantom streams. So, 
after a little he slides his canoe into the 
water and slips away into the unknown. 

Thus it comes that Cobalt is but a step- 
ping-stone. There is gold in porcupine 
and telluride in Kirkland Lake. And be- 
yond this, who knows what there is not? 
Word has just come that 800 pounds of 
gold ore from a prospect north of Cobalt 
yielded $80,000. 


HE Cobalt field has brought gain to 

many, loss to more and honor to some. 
Of the latter is Miller, W. G., Provincial 
Geologist. Miller is a big man, black 
bearded, with a quiet eye, a deep voice and 
a high regard for things that are not 
seldom overlooked in a mining camp. He 
came on the ground early, soon after the 
hammer of Joe La Rose had described its 
notable curve. Gradually to Miller the 
geological puzzle unfolded itself. He ac- 
quired an uncanny nose for silver, where 
it was likely to be and where not. The 
camp grew and Miller’s reputation grew 
with it. A wink, a nod from him, a shake 
of the head, or a scribbled diagram might 
mean much. But he played the game. In 
‘-his brain was that on which futures would 
have been staked without hesitation, fu- 
tures in which he would have shared. 
Miller kept silent and stuck to his job of 
unravelling the rocky enigma. When the 
first tumult ceased and the camp settled 
down to steady production, all this was 
recognized by the mining men. What they 
said, Miller would obiect to have here re 
peated. But to those who know, there is 
indissolubly linked to Cobalt camp the 
figure of Miller—large, quiet, infinitely 
dependable and infinitely patient. 

And when all is written, Cobalt camp 
may be taken as an object lesson of a very 
ancient game. In the days of Solomon 
the market was probably rigged for the 
sale of mining stock iust as it is to-day. 
But for sound practice the same _ prin- 
ciples held good. It is well to remember 
that for every ton of ore extracted, every 
mine is warts just so much less. Conse- 
quently—unless this condition is recog- 
nized and provided for—the holdings of 
the investor likewise depreciate. A mine 
is not necessarily a hole in the ground 
with a liar on top. There is, given re- 
sponsible management, no more attractive 
form of investment. But one must 
either know the game or find others who 
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do and are, moreover, worthy of trust. 
Chez ap mining stock is the most expensive, 


for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred Cl tl / h 

the public is the only lode that is being 0 1@éS5 a t 
worked. We have seen properties from : 

which gold protruded in threads that Are Rig i 


were nevertheless valueless, and others in 
which no gold was visible that were worth 
resem Vanesa (asa Ca! fortunes. Mining is only a form of metal- 
—_ = lurgical manufacturing. The supply of 
raw material, the cost of production, the 
-apital invested, the market for the pro- 
duct and notably the matter of manage- 
ment—all these points demand attention. 
But the deluded soul who mortgages his 
house to take up ten thousand shares of 
the Pride of the Mountain at ten cents a 
share, will never give them a thought. 
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The Canadians in 
Hospital 
By GEORGE EUSTACE PEARSON 
Continued from last issue. 


NX ETLEY Hospital had been practic- 
. ally re-staffed since the outbreak of 
the war by Territorial medical officers, 
and so had largely lost the Prussian char- 
acteristics peculiar to any adjunct of the 
old army. It had attained an air of hu- 
manity. The extreme kindness to and 
solicitude for their patients on the part 
of those medical officers was the outstand- 
ing feature of the personnel. Harassed 
by an infinite quantity of suffering, they 
yet found time to devote to the individual 
patients all that was needful of attention 
and advice. Back of it all lay their often- 
expressed feeling of very personal grati- 
tude to their patients as individuals who 
had suffered for them and theirs. 


Ke ACH day saw its influx of new and 

- departure of old friends. They came 
from the far-flung Franco-Flemish front, 
Alexandria, Cairo, and Gallipoli. One de- 
tachment from the latter place had par- 
ticipated in the combined Japanese-Brit- 
ish campaign in China. Of the departing 
ones, some went at once on their seven- 
day leave, at the expiration of which they 
would report at their regimental depot 
ready for active service again. Others, 
less fit, went to convalescent homes for a 
period that must not exceed six weeks, 
after which they too received leave and 
then reported for duty. Others led no- 
madie lives that included frequent 
changes of hospitals for reasons they de- 
spairingly called on the powers above to 
elucidate. No one ever knew, but the thing 
must be done because it was an order. In 
this way some unfortunates became 
authorities on hospitals aftér having been 
in as many as twelve or eighteen different 
institutions. At some they only stop a 
day or two, at some a week, and always 
there is that momentous question: “What 


church do you belong to?” 


ILERE were Indian soldiers here also. 

They had their own mess, and all the 
many perquisites of their various castes. 
There was a man of one caste to cook 
their food, one of another to shave their 
bodies, and so on ad infinitum. It was no- 
ticeable that the more objectionable tasks 
were disclaimed as forbidden, and likely 
to cause a loss of caste. It was so artfully 
done that these things fell to the lot of 
the British orderlies. Their mental atti- 
tude towards their British officers was 
quite different to that commonly reported. 
Instead of adoring him as their father 
and their mother, they sometimes spat at 
the mention of his name, and turned loose 
a flood of picturesque invective. For their 
own high-caste Indian officers they pro 
fessed the greatest love. “As for caste,” 
they said, “you mock at us. You are 
worse.” They pointed at the cemetery. 
“Here are your officers, your high caste. 
There are your common soldiers, your low 
caste. Even we’ do not do this thing.” 
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One big Kitchener’s-Army man, who 
had tramped the Indian coasts in cargo 
boats with Lascar crews, and who had 
bargained in the bazaars, held musical 
converse with them in their own tongue. 
Him they took to their hearts and warmed 
with strange phrases and gesticulation 


that was both artistic and expressive, 
called softly on Allah and sadly beat 


their breasts. 


E were most comfortably placed at 

Netley. A noble strip of undulating 
lawn extended from the buildings down to 
the beach, heavily studded with trees be- 
tween which one caught sunlit flashes of 
the silver Solent. It harbored quiet cor- 
ners for lovers and for the meetings of 
those whom the back-tides of war had 
spewed up here. On the promenade might 
be seen lovers in hundreds, looking as lov- 
ers always do. Or some proudful matron, 
her soul in her eyes and her boy on her 
arm, hanging tenderly on his words. Here 
a band of round-eyed children swarming 
over their shattered sire. There, Japanese 
nurses in couples, twittering, sparrow- 
like, mincing in their little steps. Or a 
medical officer of that race, punctiliously 
polite, a pattern to the run of young Brit- 
ish subalterns, who are prone to return a 
salute as though pin-pricked in a rear 
and vital part. And always that stream 
of sightless, maimed, and limbless men, 
and those wonderful meetings between 
men who had seen or thought they had 
seen, the other die; that fine glow of 
thankfulness that pervaded each of them. 
Here they revelled in the restful peace, 
the song of birds, the smile of friends. 
the balconies overhead the 
wounded Germans overlooked it all, pre- 
sumably enviously. On one occasion a 
party of Gallipoli wounded, but newly ar- 
rived from the hospital at Alexandria, ap- 
peared in the red fez of that insti- 
tution. In a moment all was excitement 
amongst the Germans. Those at the par- 
apet shouted to their comrades in the 
rear. They all swarmed up in eager haste, 
only to turn back in evident disappoint- 
ment as the ruddy faces of British Tom- 
mies grinned cheerily up at them from 
under the incongruous headgear. 


From 


They appeared as contented as prison- 
ers might be expected to be. They had the 
run of the grounds under boy guards, 
whom they openly jeered at. Even the 
British wounded resented that guard on 
the Germans and sympathized with the 
latter. The German food was the same as 
that of the British wounded except in the 
case of those who were convalescent. 
These did not receive the daily eggs, as 
they were not a Government ration, but 
were collected by popular subscriptions, 
largely by little children, who turned 
them over to the hospitals for the use of 
the wounded and sick. These eggs usually 
bore the stencilled address of the owner, 
with the superscription, “For a wounded 
soldier.” We supposed the original own- 
ers of these eggs to have been females of 
the frivolous age. So we ignored them. 
But one day the New Zealander wrote to 
one such address, and was answered by a 
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child, who complained that, although she 
had sent many addressed eggs, this was 
the first acknowledgement. She had be- 
gun to doubt as to whether the wounded 
soldiers were really receiving them. 
Thereafter we religiously wrote to all egg 
addresses. Later the eggs almost entire- 
ly disappeared from the diet of those who 
were convalescent and good food became 
searce at Netley. But that is an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

The Germans used regularly to receive 
large boxes of yifts from Germany. 
These were opened and inspected before 
distribution. Sometimes an orderly woula 
filch a pipe or sweetmeat. They were very 
impartial, the orderlies, whether it was an 
enemy pipe or a friendly egg. The result 
of Army training. 


HE concerts held for us were many 

and varied; the performers, in spite 
of smoke, foul air and constant encores, 
generous to a fault in their unselfish ef- 
forts to dissipate the sombre hospital 
gloom. But Tommy, however good a 
fighting man, is a poor stick socially, with 
the faculty of destructive criticism well 
developed. Heaven help the artist who did 
rot approach his rigid standard of good 
work. A neat figure and a saucy face 
might save the day. Nothing else. Afd 
he always likes a noise of shouting, of 
stamping and of whistling. 

The regular Sunday night choir, how- 
ever, used to shake even Swan’s cynical 
indifference to things of soft sentiment. 
After evensong, down the length of each 
vast corridor in turn there strolled the 
white-robed choir, their voices now ap- 
proaching in full-throated magnificence, 
now receding in those glorious softer 
tones, a distance-mellowed sobbing that 
lulled its hearers inte kind forgetfulness 
of what had been, and into vain hope of 
those things that could never be. 


rT is to the Canadian Convalescent Camp 

at Lord Rosebery’s estate near the 
famous course at Epsom Downs that all 
Canadian soldiers must go before scatter 
ing on leave and later settling down to 
soldiering again at Shorncliffe. By a com- 
bination of easier discipline and the dis- 
play of individual initiative they usually 
manage to stretch their single seven-day 
leave into several of them, by wiring for 
extensions, and in general insure them- 
selves an adequate holiday. 

Trust Tommy Canuck for that. 

At the large convalescent camp at Ep- 
som Downs even the British nurses for- 
sook all attempt at decorum and openly 
romped with their charges. A nurse 
holds commissioned rank in the army. 
But at Epsom, as the nignt grew on, it 
was no unusual sight to see a skirted of- 
ficer hugging the shadows of the wall as 
she gave a leg up to each individual of a 
long queue of convalescent Canadians re- 
turning from an evening’s deviltry in the 
town. And these officers usually giggled 
in a very unsoldier-like manner. 

Sometimes the Canadian convalescents 
went further afield, even to London itself. 
For such infractions of the rules the ac- 





cepted method was to retain one’s uni- 
form and so avoid unfriendly eyes. But 
that required finesse. It was easier to slip 
a khaki overcoat on over the hospital grey, 
wind puttees over the exposed legs, do a 
quick vault over the glass-topped wall, 
and away to liberty. 


T Shorncliffe the final sorting is done. 

Those fit for the front are placed in 
the company of newly arrived recruits 
and with them usually go through an ex- 
tended course of training before going to 
France again. have been known, 
though, of men leaving hospital one week 
and finding themselves in the trenches in 
the course of the following week. The re- 
mainder are placed in the Casualty Com- 
pany which is composed of the vets, the 
lame and the halt, and there by a lengthy 
process of elimination and repetition are 
sub-divided into those fit for light staff 


Cases 


“work in England or Canada, and those 


disabled and ready for discharge. The 
medical boards become the wounded sol- 
bug-bear. His medical history 
papers are invariably lost and at each 
place and for each fresh decision or re- 
consideration, all the facts of his case 
must be compiled again. Apparently no 
Napoleonic mind has conceived of the 
possibility of making out the data in 
duplicate so that the individual’s original 
history may accompany him in his aimless 
Governmental wanderings up and down 
the length of Britain. 

And if he is “for Canada,” he knows no 
sweeter joy and his comrade no greater 
envy than this. Of course, the future of 
the memories and the mangled 
body must be faced. But at least in time, 
after the Canadian authorities at Que- 
bec, Toronto or what not have had their 
fling, he may look forward to a future 
serene and happy in the dear knowledge 
that at last his duty to his country has 
been done, and that dull official curiosity 
has been satisfied. They now know to 
which church he belongs. 


dier’s 


bloody 


Is Radium Dropping in Price ? 


It is claimed that, by means of a new 
process of ore extraction, the market price 
of radium has been shattered., The price 
for the past two or three years has ranged 
from $120,000 to $160,000 per gram and 
it is now claimed that radium can be pro- 
duced for $37,000 per gram. The United 
States Bureau of Mines hag issued a re- 
port dealing with the discovery which is 
highly technical and difficult to under- 
stand, but it is that the 
methods devised are entirely new and dif- 


made clear 
fer from former methods not only in de 
tail but in the apparatus used. The re- 
sult of the reduction in cost will be that it 
will be possible to obtain a larger supply 
of radium for the treatment of 
cancer. 


use in 


It is even possible that in time it 
may be possible to find an absolute cure 
for the dread disease. 
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Securities 


Not having a regular mar- 

ket, care should be exer- 

cised in buying or selling 
any unlisted security as | 
its market price is hard to 
find. We wish it to be un- 
derstood by those who in- 
vest in these stocks that 
we are ina peculiarly good 
position to execute your 
cca buying or selling orders, 
on a commission basis. 


CONSULT US AS TO 
THE PRICE BEFORE 
BUYING OR SELLING 
THESE STOCKS. 


F.H. DEACON & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENTS 





97 Bay Street 
Toronte - Canada 
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Investment 
Suggestions 


Accompanying our Review 
each month is a circular dis- 
cussing what weconsider the 
most attractive securities 
available for investment. 

GC The value of thisservice to 
private and institutional in- 
vestors lies chiefly in the fact 
that the suggestions are not 
culled from securities which 
we own and have to sell, but 





are chosen from all those 
securities available in any 
market. 

3 C This circular with the 


Monthly Review will be sent 
post free to investors on 
request. 
GREENSHIELDS & CO. 
Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Investment Bankers 
MONTREAL LONDON, Eng. 
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Lockers Steel Lockers are essential for PY 
system and efficiency. Un 
derwriters_ endorse our lockers—a good in 
vestment. E. Write for Prices and Particulars 
CANADA WIRE & IRON GOODS CO. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Canada’s Resources Are Telling in Business 


By JOHN APPLETON 


EDITOR'S NOTE. 


Editor of 


The Financial Post 


Canada will be able to sell abroad, says Mr. Appl 


ton, enough of her wealth of cereals, paper and minerals to maintain a hug: 


balance in her favor. For the twelve 


months ending Fe bruary, that balance 


was $300,000,000, and in the face of this the value of her paper and minerals 


especially, are moving up rapidly. 
a year will, Mr. 


month asked me a few days ago if I 

still considered conditions were as 
sound as at the time the article referred 
to was written. Certainly. If anything, 
the position of Canada, although her ex- 
penditures on war account are increasing, 
is stronger. Given a normal crop this 
year and a continuation of immunity from 
physical damage at the hands of the 
enemy, conditions in Canada will be quite 
prosperous for the remaining portion of 
the year. Fortunately all the chief raw 
materials necessary to prosecute the war 
are to be found within our own territory. 
Canada, for instance, has abundanceof ore, 
abundance of food supplies and abundance 
of paper, a surplus of which is available 
for President Wilson to indite thereon his 


GS Sinonth E who read this column last 


lengthy notes to the Kaiser. All paper 
mills are extremely busy. If transporta- 
tion facilities across the Atlantic were 


available our export of paper would show 
still greater increases. Of this manufac- 
tured article Canada for the twelve 
months ending February, 1916, exported 
$19,502,728 as compared with $15,365,636 
in the previous period of 1915. But the 
increase in paper was not proportionately 
as great as that with regard to metals, 
minerals, etc. In official returns they are 
grouped under that head. At the end of 
February, for a twelve-month period, the 
value of the exports stood at $118,506,000 
as compared with $60,928,000 for the pre- 
vious twelve months. Practically, there- 
fore, in this particular line the exports 
doubled. Equally as startling are the in- 
creases in shipments of provisions. That 
term does not include cereals, that is, 
wheat, barley or oats, but only butter, 
cheese and meats, principally bacon and 
ham. The total of these exported for the 
twelve months ending February amounted 
to $65,405,731 as compared with $40,947,- 
195 in the previous twelve months, show 
ing an increase of about 50 per cent. An- 
other article of food Canada_ exports 
largely is fish. For the 1916 period the 
total value exported was $22,000,000 as 
compared with $18,500,000 in the 1915 
period. Of course Canada stands out in 
the mind of the world most distinctly as 
an exporter of bread stuffs. For the 
twelve months ending February, 1915, the 
value of our exports amounted to $110,- 
345,000, but at the end of February last 
they stood at $229,034,028 or practically 


In exports of silver the increased value in 
Appleton says, be at least $10,000,000 


an increase of more than 100 per cent. By 
a comparison of our total exports of 
domestic produce, that is, what the coun- 
try itself produces, the increase was 
$300,000,000, or from $391,000,000 in 
1915 to $698,000,000 at the end of Febru 
ary last. 

Our prosperity at the present time and 
our hopes for prosperity for the rest of 
the year depend upon our ability to export 

in the way we have done 


Why Can- during the last twelve 
ada’s Exports months. The prospect is 
Will Increase that in the next twelve 


in Value months our exports will be 
equally as great. Of course, 
as we stated a month ago, so large a crop 
as last year cannot be expected. But there 
has to be exported during the current 
twelve months as large a quantity of 
bread stuff which, in terms of bushels of 
wheat, is quite as great at the present 
time, that is, May, 1915, as the entire crop 
of 1914. So that Canada has at the com- 
mencement of her great producing season 
as much cereal produce on hand as can be 
expected from a normal year's crop 
We start the producing season with a 
big crop ready to ship, and which we 
have had in store during the winter. If 
we add to this the next crop, be it small or 
great, the gross result is likely to be above 
the average. If it falls below the average 
it will be due to very exceptional or quite 
unprecedented weather conditions. So far 
the spring has been normal and not later 
than it has been many times in the past. 
But in addition to our great cereal output 
the exports of Canada will be very ma- 
terially added to in the future, so long as 
the war conginues, by the output of mines, 
which is but one source of our natural 
wealth which is so potent in times of 
stress such as at present exist. Let us de- 
vote a little time to the matter of that one 
metal, the price of which has set the 
dealers in silver shares all agog with ex 
citement. Toronto brokers have 
waiting for such a time as this. Shares 
are being turned over by the hundreds of 
thousands and already one merger has 
been announced. Whenever a boom begins 
to get on its feet the merger and the pro- 
moter heave into sight and through their 
agency some fortunes will be made. But 
aside from the incidence of the manipulat- 
or, the silver mines are coming into their 
own. Dozens of mines which were worth 


been 


ae | 


nothing at ail when silver was selling | 
around 50 cents an ounce will become rich | 
mines when the price of that metal is 75 
cents. But just at the time the price has 
gone up chemists have about perfected a 
method of utilizing low-grade ore pro- 
fitably. This will mean that as the price 
of the white metal goes up the cost of ex- 
tracting it from the ore will be going 
down. This will add very substantially to 
the wealth of Canada. 

A year ago silver sold at 50 cents an 
ounce and at the present time it is ap- 
proximately 75 cents. The value of our 

exports run to about $14,- 
Why the 000,000 a year on the 50- 
Price of cent basis. On value alone 
Silver Has the increase during the 
{dvanced next twelve months will be 

about $7,000,000, but high 
figures will very greatly stimulate pro- 
duction. The increased yearly value will 
at least be $10,000,000. It is quite prob- 
able that prices of silver will remain high 
for many years. This opinion is general 
amongst metal men. The war’s effects are 
very far reaching and do not omit from 
their scope such a metal as silver. War 
‘aused gold to be practically withdrawn 
from circulation in European countries, 
and in consequence silver has been minted 
into shillings, francs and roubles, for the 
purpose of paying the armed forces of the 
Allies, as the paper money of their home 
country was not always acceptable where 
the troops are engaged in conflict. India 
and China also have bought silver in very 
large quantities and are likely to continue 
to be more extensive purchasers. The 
Sultan of Egypt has decreed that the In- 
dian silver rupee be legal tender in his 
domain at a fixed rate, of sixty-five mil- 
lieémes (1s 4d) a rupee as consequence of 
the presence of Indian troops in that ter- 
ritory. This is interesting as a step for- 
ward in co-ordinating the local currency 
of the British Empire, and also an indica- 
tion of another drain upon the stock of 
silver rupees in addition to that arising 
for the upkeep of the Mesopotamian expe- 
dition. Not being able to get gold, silver, 
of course, comes into demand. Canada is 
the third largest producer of silver, the 
annual output being 30,000,000 ounces as 
compared with 67,000,000 produced by 
the United States and 55,000,000 by 
Mexico. Given higher prices it is quite 
likely that the Canadian exports will not 
only be larger in bulk but also in values 
than they have hitherto been. As with 
silver so with other metals such as lead 
and zinc; the price is not only very much 
higher, but the quantity being produced is 
greater than hitherto. World production 
declining at the same time as the demand 
is increasing cannot but give to Canada’s 
output a much greater value, but will also 
vastly stimulate the industry. 

Quite recently in British Columbia a 
zinc smelter has been established and is 
now in operation. It is true that this in- 

dustry will be aided at the 
WarOrders outset slightly by a Domin- 
and Perman- ion Government subsidy. 
ent Business However, the fact remains 

the business is established. 
Another development also under the aus- 
pices of the Consolidated Mining and 


Smelting Company is the installation of | 
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We put selling power into type. 
out the power of persuasion 1s waste 
bined make the dollars come to you. 


Making Dollars Come to You 


Putting money into booklets, catalogues and other selling liter- 
ature should not be a game of chance. 


Typographical excellence with- 
These two elements com- 


To bring you the greatest returns with the least expense and 
without sacrificing quality is the aim of our Printing Department. 
Our printing service is staffed by men of experience and we are 
ready to help you with your printing problems. 





Let us quote you on catalogues, booklets, books, magazines, reports or general printing of any hind. 


Write us to-day 





Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Limited, 


King St. and Spadina Ave. 
TORONTO, CANADA 




















G. & McC. Co. 


SAFES and VAULTS 


HAVE STOOD THE TEST 


They have passed through all of the 
big Canadian Fires during the last 
forty years without a single loss to 
contents. Arecord which is worthy 
of note. 





YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY! 


Why not protect those valuables on which you cannot get insurance 
such as your books, deeds, bonds, policies, jewelry, etc., by keeping 
them in a G. & McC. CO. FIRE-PROOF SAFE OR VAULT. 


A CANADIAN-MADE SAFE OF REAL MERIT 





—ASK FOR OUR BIG 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE M-32— 





Toronto Office— 





1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co., Limited 


Head Office and Works:—GALT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Western Branch— 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man 























Branches: : 
Toronto and Winnipeg 





DARLING BROTHERS 
LIMITED 

Engineers and. Manufacturers 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Halifax, St) John, Calgary, Vancouver 
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**—and please don't for- 


get to mark all my linen 
with 


CASH’S 
NAMES 


Weven on Fine Cambric Tape 
in Fast Turkey Red. 


THE IDEAL METHOD 
OF MARKING LINEN 


Can be used also on 
woolen and knitted 
garments which can- 
not be marked with 
marking ink. 


SOLD BY ALL 
LEADING DRY 
GOODS STORES 


Prices for any name net 
7 exceeding 22 let- 
ters 24 dox. $4.00; 
12 dox., $2.25 ; 6 
dos.,$1.50; 3dox., 
$1.00. Style sheets 
can be obtained 
from 


SH, LIMITED 


301 St. James Street 
MONTREAL 














creases power 


cars to creep at 


910 Somerset Bldg. 


LIVE 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


Act 
Quickly 


Write 
To-day 





Get Eight Miles:Extra From Fach Ga. 


lon of Gasoline 


LESGASS, a new device, is guaranteed to give three 
to eight additional miles per gallon, greatly in- 
w any gasoline engine. Enables al) 
) less than five miles an hour on 
high gear. INSTALLED BY ANY ONE, IN TEN 
MINUTES. Pays for itself man 
1 gasoline saved and greater engine efficiency—No 
attention—will last longer than your engine. 

Try it for ten days at our risk—only $2.06 
prepaid. Full particulars mailed on re- 
quest. Name car when ordering. 


NORTHERN AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


many times over 


Winnipeg. Man., Can. 
— ta 


Trade Mark Registered 








from 


temperatures. 
on application to: 


TORONTO 
Incorporated in 





Advantages derived 


wearing 


AEGE 


Fine Pure Wool, 


at all times and in all seasons. 


SURE PROTECTION against sudden 


changes of temperature. 


Better Health and More Comfort 


Wool is the only natural clothing for the 
body, provides perfect ventilation t» the 
skin, is a slow heat conductor, and pro- 
tects equally from Heat and Cold. 
‘Jaeger Pure Wool'’ Garments can be 
had in many different weights, and are 
ideally suited for all climates and all 


A fully illustrated catalogue and Dr. 
Jaeger’s Health Culture will be sent free 


Woolle 
DR. JAEGER Se syre Co, Limites 
MONTREAL 


y England in 1883 with 
British Capital for the British Empire. 


WINNIPEG 
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an electrolytic copper refinery at Trail. 
This means that copper will be refined in 
British Columbia, and by this means at 
least $2,000,000 will be paid in transpor- 
tation. Hitherto the blister copper has 
been sent to eastern refineries, not in Can- 
ada, but in the United States. The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company 
through the influence of the war has add- 
ed equipment that enables new lines not 
hitherto produced in Canada to be made. 
But it is not the only industry to do that. 
The Dominion Iron and Steel Company at 
Sydney has established chemical plants 
the profits from which are said to be now 
practically at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
year. At Sault Ste. Marie, at Hamilton 
and other points the producing resources 
are being vastly strengthened. Under 
normal conditions to do the same thing, 
capital would have to be raised at a very 
high cost. At present, however, the ne- 
cessities of the nation require that these 
additions of so important a character 
must be made and are being made at the 
public expense. True it is that they are 
to serve war exigencies, but when their 
usefulness in this respect is over they 
will be very great factors in extending 
Canadian trade in times of peace. In 
manufacturing centres it is recognized 
how very important it is that copper and 
spelter should be refined and made avail- 
able for so many different classes of 
manufactures in Canada. When the war 
is over the basis will have been perfected 
for a muititude of small industries. All 
this means greater readiness on the part 
of Canada to turn to account, in the days 
of peace, the great natural wealth it is her 
good luck to possess. 

Since the outbreak of the war there has 
been steady accumulation of savings by 
the Canadian people. To go back no fur- 
ther than January, 1915, we find that the 

chartered banks carried as 
Canadian savings deposits $667,000,- 
People Con- 000. From that time until 
tinue toSave the end of December of 
Money that year there was a 

steady increase, the total 
then being $721,000,000. There was a 
slight recession in June of that year but 
that was the only month when a decline 
was shown. In January 1916 savings fell 
off about $6,000,000, which no doubt was 
due to the subscriptions to the war loan 
at that time. It will be remembered that 
the Government asked for $50,000,000 and 
got $100,000,000. February of this year 
witnessed an increase of $14,000,000, and 
at the end of March another $10,000,000, 
or in two months $24,000,000. At the end 
of April when the Government statement 
is issued, it will not be at all surprising 
if savings deposits alone do not reach the 
figure of $750,000,000. Within the year 
the increase in this class of deposits alone 
in the chartered banks reached $62,000,- 
000. There has been, however, an in- 
crease in deposits in other institutions as 
well. From the returns of about twenty- 
seven savings companies doing business in 
Canada the writer has compared the sav- 
ings at the end of December, 1915, with 
those of December last, and the increase 
is approximately 12 per cent., or from 
$20,000,000 to $24,000,000. The Canada 


rermanent at the end of the year had on 
deposit $6,013,897 as compared with $5,- 
250,765 at the end of 1914. The Huron & 
Erie Loan Company had on deposit at 
the close of last year $2,394,628 as com- 
pared with $2,012,155 at the end of the 
previous year. If we turn, however, to 
the actual cash on hand which the said 
twenty-seven companies had, we find that 
they had in their tills at the end of the 
year $8,500,000 as compared with $6,250,- 
000 at the close of the previous year. Not 
only are the banks well stocked with eash 
but our other financial institutions are 
also. It is quite evident, therefore, that if 
the Government comes to the country fo: 
another domestic loan that it will be read 
ily taken up 

But to turn to another class of com- 
pany to which we have become accustomed 
to regard as always being in debt to the 
bank. And so they were. At the end of 
last year, however, they had, instead, cf a 
debit, a credit balance of very considerable 
proportions. Some one has gone to the 
trouble to compile the cash assets of a 
number of industrial companies as at the 
end of the years 1914 and 1915, as here 
with: 








Company 1915 18i4 
National Steel Car ; ~ 12,230 » 6.51 
A. Macdonald C 62,722 33,5 
Steel Co. of Canada 182,091 99,407 
Can, Fairbanks-Morse 308,083 120,436 
Standard Chem. & Iror 14,614 
Can. Con. Rubber .. 71,1 87,363 
Illinols Traction 162,451 148,092 
Can. Westinghouse 1,078,233 612,779 
Can, General Electric 477,631 82.884 
Riordon Pulp & Paper 138,701 40,000 
Winnipeg Elec. Ry 182,448 13,922 
Canada S.S. Lines 138,04 131 566 
Penmans Limited 166,378 21,621 
Dom. Power & Trans.. 33,680 T5938 
Canadian Cotton : 1,811 406; 
Dominion Linens 12,569 520 
Bell Telephone .. -- 2,160,732 1,512,554 
Shawinigan W. & P 435,573 107 2m) 
Smart-Woods Co. . 6,530 2,524 
Inter. Nickel Co 4,457,398 1,907 s&s 
Canada Cement 610,450 7,048 
St. Law. & Chi. Nav 385,714 8,228 


Ford Co. of Canada 2.609 998 1,857.08. 


N.S. Steel & Coal ...... 566,189 13,186 
Standard Reliance M ; 138,403 114,170 
Can. Foun, & Forgings 257,832 : 

Toronto Railways 572,134 $10,347 


$15,245,458 $7,027,824 


We have not checked all the foregoing 
figures, but as several examined were 
found to be correct, the balance was ac- 
cepted as being so. They indicate the very 
great change that has been effected in the 
position of many of the leading industries 
cf the Dominion and it is because they 
have been able to turn to good account so 
much of the natural wealth the country 
possesses. We are not unmindfui of the 
fact that in some classes of industries, 
notably the textiles, there is a great dearth 
of certain classes of raw material, dyes, 
etc. But while these are hard to get the 
big essentials are available. Our paper 
may lose much of its whiteness which in 
times of smiling peace is so much in re 
quest but in times of stress the clayey ap- 
pearance is tolerated and becomes ac- 
ceptable with usage. 
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Canada it is admitted, depends very 
much on the farmer. It is true that the 
city man and the city 
Farmers Never woman regard him as 
Had Better impossible. The forme: 
Outlooi: says that he is never 
satisfied, and the other 
says that he always wants too much for 
the eggs and other produce that he brings 
to the city home. In their hearts, either 
of the home or the economists, the farmer 
is the man on whom the _ present and 
future of the country is based. To-day 
he gets for his hogs about $11 per ewt., 
as compared with $8.50 a year ago. 
Whether hay or cattle the prices are high- 
er. Cereals are somewhat lower than a 
year ago, but they are still above the 
average. From month to month the ex- 
ports of the country, originating with the 
farm home, will be very much greater 
than they are usually, and this means 
money for the homemakers of every coun- 
try side. It may be said that the farmers 
will have to pay high prices for the things 
he needs. All round, prices are very much 
higher. Theoretically that may be true. 
But the shrewdness of the farmer in 
trade, whether the selling of a cow or 
cabbage, is of the same kin that makes 
him avoid purchases when prices are high. 
What is there, when it comes to a show 
down, that the farmer has to buy? He is 
more in the habit of “making things do,” 
and “getting things done” without outlay 
than city people and this accounts for his 
being able to save more in times of high 
prices and times of stress. It is the rural 
frugality that is the backbone of the 
country’s financia]:soundness. 

There is one great danger ahead of 
Canada and it is that the earners of the 
high wages will not economize but waste 
away their earnings in pastimes and fri- 
volities that keep other people from doing 
useful work. If, for instance, all the 
cinemas were closed what a number of 
men and women would be released for 
more useful work at this time, and what 
would be lost? Nothing of value. What 
educative work is being done by the pic- 


ture show is more than offset by the foo!- | 


ishness that is cinemaed into the heads 
already too prone to frivolity. But there 
are luxuries which eat up national wealth 
and vitality to a more alarming extent 
than the picture show, and it is against 
them the country will have to be on its 
guard if the present prosperity is- going 
to add to commercial! stability. 

If the people can be induced to hang on 
to their savings, and live as economically 
as possible there will be no reason to be 
anxious with regard to what will oe n 
at the close of the war. There will be no 
reason to be anxious, economically anal 
ing, during the war. But if we a!low o 
public debts to pile up as we waste our 
substance in unnecessary extravagance 
the end of prosperity will be brought very 
much nearer. Sound business is bette 
than “roaring” business. When peop’e 
waste their earnings and make business 
“roar” for a time a quick reaction brings 
remorse. The war is making business 
“roar” for the time being, and if while do- 
ing our best under the circumstances pro- 
fit is made, that profit should be saved as 
a reserve against the next great change, 
the character of which the wisest do not 
pretend to foresee. 
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“Most popular pen 
5 nth the World.” 


Send 10¢ for Bh containing 
12 most popular styles... 


Lsterbrook Pen Mfg. . 16-70 Qoper St, ComdenNI. | 
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O supply the great demand for this remarkable 
book, which illustrates and interprets nearly every 
style of handwriting, a mew edition has just been printed. 
This book has been prepared by us at large expense for 
those who desire to study the subject. It is written by 
William Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist, 
whose articles in leading magazines have caused countr’- 
wide interest and discussion. 
If you are interested in the significance of handwriting 
and desire a copy of this book, it will be sent with twelve 
samples of Spencerian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N. Y. MAC 
I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds of Spencerian Pens 
and a copy of the book, “What Your Handwriting Reveals.” 
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The Land of Fishing Thrills: 


A Sportsman’s Paradise where the cool waters of 


Wild, Unspoiled Lakes and Rivers 


Give the salmon and speckled trout and gamiy black bass 
fighting qualities to delight the most ardent angler, making 


ALGONQUIN PARK, (Ontario) 


A Vacation Territory to Dream About. It offers canoe trips through my- 
riads of waterways, with ideal camping grounds among forests of pines and balsams. 


2000 Feet Above the Sea 


Fine accommodations for those who love the social side of resort life can be had at Highland 

Inn at Algonquin Park Station, or in the novel and comfortable Log Camps Nominigan and Minnesing 
Full information, and handsomely illustrated literature supplied free on application to 

J. QUINLAN, Bonaventure Station, Montreal, or C. E. HORNING, Union Station, Toronto 
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J TORED-UP miles of boat rides— 

S long, healthful hours of water sport, i 
are yours in the Evinrude. Where 

you will and when you will, in any row- 
boat or canoe, on ocean, lake or river. No 
more rowing—you’re captain, not crew. 
Just a turn of the fly-wheel and you’re off 
for a cruise, with no thought of a long 
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DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


There’s more speed, more power, in the new 
Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin—a two-cylinder, 
four-cycle motor, that runs smoothly and 
quietly, with almost no vibration. 

There’s more speed, too, and other improve- 
ments, in the Single. Cylinder Models for 1916. 
The Evinrude Magneto— Built-In Fly-Wheel 
Type—is en tirely insulated and waterproofed, 
furnishing perfect ignition, no matter how 
heavy the rain or how drenching the spray. 


W rite for Our 1916 Catalog 


Melchior, Armstrong , 
& Dessau 


118S. Broad Street 
New York, N.Y. 
Over 60,000 Sold 
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so much more influence with her than the 
rest of us have.” 

The Professor of Anthropology wheel- 
ed about suddenly. 

“T have no influence with Miss Appleby 
—TI don’t think anyone on this wide green 
earth has any influence with Anne 
Appleby.” 


IS nerves might be bad, but there 

were reasons for it. He had his 
own ideas about the sophomoric habit of 
all such circuitous molestation—it was 
a relic of the Stone Age. He hated to be 
ridiculed. For one morning, during Mac- 
raven’s absence, it seems, the Fellow in 
Mathematics, in passing, had distinctly 
beheld Miss Appleby stoop and press her 
lips to an open book on the Professor of 
Anthropology’s study table. It was ar 
action so unlooked for, so unaccountably 
mysterious, from the psychological stand 
point, that the indiscreet Fellow in Mathe- 
matics had talked it over with the As- 
sociate Professor in Philosophy. 

“Why, I thought,” said Taussig, in- 
nocently, “that it was you who stopped 
her subscribing that five thousand dol- 
lars to the Chaeronean’ Restoration 
Fund?” 

“T did—she might just as well have 
thrown her money into the river!” 

“That’s where Ramsdell said he’d like 
to throw young Sewell! But I’m sure 
Miss Appleby would listen to a word 
from you.” 

The ridiculousness of the picture of 
such an appeal was too much for Macrav- 
en’s over-taxed nerves. 

“T’ve told Dodson, my man, to admit 
Miss Anne Appleby to these rooms on 
no consideration!” he cried. 

“But she goes everywhere in Amboro! 
You can’t quarrel with a woman who 
claims no less than thirteen blood and 
marriage relationships on the teaching- 
staff alone. And besides all that, she’s 
your own cousin!” 

“Pardon me—my step-sister’s husband's 
second cousin!” 

“But surely, when she looked after you 
—I mean brought you that black currant 
jam last winter, when you had influenza 

” 


“She brings black currant jam to every 
member of the staff, when he has in- 
fluenza!” 

“Well, when you were having her—” 

“Again pardon me—Miss Appleby 
brought that jam against my obvious and 
expressed desires. Not only that, but 
when I was quite weak—not altogether 
| myself, I mean—she dictatorily insisted 
that I should eat it.” 

“It was remarkably good jam!” said 
Taussig, reminiscently. 

The Professor of Anthropology closed 
his open ink-well with a tart suddenness 
that seemed to imply that life could know 
no greater joy and relief than impris- 
oning within that same ink-well both 
Anne Appleby and her jam, for all time. 

“Well,” said Taussig, rising, “I merely 
wanted to mention the fact that Miss 
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Appleby would call herself, to-morrow, to 
talk it over with you.” 

“Then I shan’t see her!” cried Mac- 
raven. 

“She will argue you out of that,” said 
laussig, from the doorway, with a wag 
of the head, “the same as she did about 
the vivisecting! She always does!’ 


CHAPTER II 
ODIOUS ANNE 


W HEN the Professor of Anthropol- 

ogy returned to his rooms from the 
President’s office, early the next day, he 
found Anne Appleby awaiting him. She 
was in his big brown-leather reading 
chair, idly twirling her long gloves. Her 
half-closed eyes were fixed on his ceiling, 
where a spider-web showed above the 
electrolier, and on her black waist, just 
inder her little pear-like chin, reposed 
. vivid cluster of Roman jonquils. 

“Good morning, O King of Knowledge!” 
said Anne, with her meekest bow, folding 
her hands. 

That was a mocking way of Anne’s 
which had always left Macraven more or 
less afraid of her. He wondered, in a 
sudden little panic, just what Dodson 
could have been saying to her. For Anne, 
with all her funereal blacks, with all her 
piety, he tenaciously held, was still un- 
subjugated and frivolous. She had never 
sobered down. It had pleased him might- 
ily, once, to think that Anne had adopted 
so many of his ideas as to the weaker 
sex, that at his instigation she had 
eschewed barbaric jewelry, and for- 
sworn plumage in her headgear, and ex- 
pressed a horror of adorning herself in 
the primitive colors. That was in the 
early and unsophisticated days of “Woman 
Retrogressive,” when his knowledge of 
the sex was merely an empiric and abs- 
tract one. In fact, he had been so car- 
ried away by that discipleship that he had 
rashly proposed marriage to the quite 
startled Anne, who promptly refused him, 
on the ground, she said, that he was an 
agnostic, and that she herself was too 
young to marry. That had been seven 
long years earlier in his career, and Anne 
had seemingly accepted single life with a 
strange and gentle placidity. Yet during 
all that time he had felt mysteriously ap- 
prehensive of this calm-eyed young lady 
who vacillated, in her relation to him, be- 
tween that of a brusquely solicitous older 
sister to that of a mildly chastening young 
mother. He remembered only too well 
that it was a law of Nature to chloroform 
her victims, as it were, before accompiish- 
ing the great cosmic processes, and he 
had always, since adopting the firm-fixed 
resolution that the celibate life was the 
only path through which he might reach 
his scholastic ends, fought fiercely and 
stubbornly against that subtly, anaesthet- 
izing influence which Anne seemed to shed 
around her. Not that. even in his most 
self-candid moments, he had ever flatter- 
ed his vanity with the thought that Anne 
was slinging herself at his head. And to- 
day, of all days, his sense of release from 
long-existing obligations was so embold- 
ening that as she sat there idly twirling 
her gloves in her hand, he turned to her 
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and ventured the remark that she was 
looking uncommonly well. 

“Thanks,” said Anne, diffidently, with 
her eyes still on the cobweb. 


ACRAVEN noticed, too, as he step- 
M ped to his study table, that one of 
his empty and neglected vases—they were 
of Etruscan bronze—was filled with a 
heavy cluster of the same wonderful yel- 
low flower that Anne herself was wearing. 
For some unfathomable reason a brick- 


‘red color slowly crept up to the young 


Professor’s high white temples, as he sat 
looking at them. 

“They were simply going to waste in 
my hot-house,” explained Anne, with a 
shrug. “And this rocm of yours is always 
so dowdy, you know!” 

Macraven remembered, pensively, two 
or more occasions on which the scrupu- 
lous-minded Anne had essayed to put 
his desk to rights. Her intentions, of 
course, had been of the best. But a stud- 
ent’s work-table, he felt, was scarcely to 
be treated the same as a sewing-room 
floor. He looked at the flowers; then he 
looked at Anne: then he looked back at 
the fiowers again. 

“Tt’s very good of you.” he said relent- 
ingly. 

“Tt’s rather good of you to take them,” 
answered Anne, with her preoccupied 
smile, looking about the walls to see if 
there were dust on his picture frames. 

“Why didn’t you have that second win- 
dow cut in your sleeping-room?” she sud- 
denly demanded. 

“The building is not mine,” parried 
Macraven, almost irritably. 

“But your lungs are your own,” said 
Anne, mildly. Then she sighed. “There’s 
one thing nice about a woman-hater. He 
always tells you the truth, whether he 
means to or not.” 

The Professor of Anthropology looked 
at Anne, apprehensively. He sometimes 
found it hard to understand that enig- 
matic young lady, for all her appearance 
of brusque straightforwardness. He was 
about to speak; then he decided that sil- 
ence was golden. 

“You’re going away,” said Anne, with 
conviction. 

Anne’s intuitions, at times, were start- 
ling. 

“Yes, I want a rest,” said Macraven. 

“T know it,” said Anne, simply. She 
seemed to be struggling with a momen- 
tary temptation towards candor. 

“Couldn’t I pack for you?” she de- 
manded. Anne, strange to say, was the 
type of woman that takes an unreason- 
able and implacable delight in the exercise 
of the domestic attributes. She had even 
once insisted on sewing buttons on for the 
Fellow in Mathematics. “Why couldn’t 
I pack for you?” she implored. 

“You could do it only over Dodson’s 
dead body, I’m afraid,” explained Mac- 
raven, uneasily. He always felt afraid 
of Anne in that imploring mood. “Dod- 
son is leaving me to-morrow.” 

“Well, there’s one thing I want you to 
do for me,” said Anne, suddenly sitting 
up straight and turning on him the soft 
artillery of her solemn smile. 


” 


“And that is?” 

“IT want you to be easy on Dickie 
Sewell.” 

“And who is Dickie Sewell?” 

“Merely the young man on whose pros- 
trate body you wish to erect your reputa- 
tion for terr-r-rible sternness.” 

“If young Sewell has broken the rules 
of this college, he must suffer according- 
ly.” 

“Yes, but supposing it’s going to hurt 
somebody who is very near and dear to 
you?” persisted Anne. 

“Good heavens, are you in love with 
young Sewell too?” demanded Macraven. 

“Thanks awfully,” said Anne, purring 
a little mockingly, “I never really knew 
you felt that way about me.” 

She grew suddenly sober, with an elo- 
quent little outthrust of her upturned 
hands. “Instead of being merely just, be 
generous, this one time.” 

Macraven tried to explain to her the 
meaning and purport of impersonal Duty. 

“But I know he would be grateful,” 
said Anne, inconsequentially, “it would 
mean so much to him.” Almost as much 
as it meant to poor Waggles! 


HE Dean of Amboro smiled a little 

wearily. It was an old cry, that; it 
always did mean so much to them, and 
they were all so ready to be grateful! So 
many times, now, year after year, they 
had come to him for help, and had pleaded 
their cause, and passed out into the world, 
without so much as an open word of grati- 
tude. He aid not resent it—he resented 
only the disillusionment it brought to his 
own breast. 

“There is nothing I can do,” he said, a 
little wearily. 

A fleeting look of pity crept into Anne’s 
eyes, at the lines of fatigue on his face. 
That look in her eyes made him very 
guarded and watchful. 

“That is all I ask, you see,” she cried, 
with another of her sudden changes of 
tone. “That is all that will be necessary 
—just to do nothing.” Then she added, 
softly, “I’ve attended to all the rest of 
the faculty!” 

He would have laughed, had he been 
more at his ease. When he looked up 
again she had risen and was standing 
above him, with her hand outstretched. 

“Good-bye,” she said. “Have a good 
rest, and a jolly time!” 

And before he realized it she had flut- 
tered out, and the room was empty. As 
he sat there, deep in thought, with the 
tips of his long fingers held lightly to- 
gether, he first tried to recall their talk, 
and then tried to reframe in his mind her 
face as she had looked down at him. 


T was not an easy face to visualize. His 

wandering eye, chancing to fall on the 
last page of his manuscript, brought him 
back to the world of actualities. And 
once more beholding that world from the 
serene and tranquil heights of the scien- 
tific mind, he was, as of old, possessed of 
some vague impression that he was a 
party to some dim and mysterious duel, 
that there was some vast yet silent con- 
spiracy of forces designing to frustrate 
and overthrow his natural man’s passion 
for absolute and unqualified liberty. In 





other words, he felt mortally and fooi- | 
ishly afraid of this young lady who had | 
just so calmly and so sedately said good- | 
bye to him. He was even glad of his im- 
pending migration, for with it came a 
vague sense of escape, an impression of 
evading some final issue as yet undefined. 

For Anne Appleby was a woman of 
twenty-seven, unmarried, and of inde- 
pendent means. An open brow, not alto- 
gether untouched with its mysterious 
serenities, bore testimony to the fu!] in- 
tellectual contro! of that bodily warmth 
which the rich yet softly turned lips only | 
too eloquently confessed. Yet this mouth 
was both tender and humorous. Her é¢yes 
were grey, large and intelligent. Un- 
scrupulous in her efforts towards the en- 
gagement of affection, since with that in- 
vincible ally she had long since learned 
she could best control people, she was 
still courageous enough to make enemies 
for the sake of a friend, or to shock 
friends for the sake of an enemy. There 
was a tradition in Amboro that either the 
Field Captain or the Class President of 
each term for eleven years back had duly 
but hopelessly proposed to her, and had, 
of course, been promptly yet tenderly re- 
jected. 

Not that Anne was a coquette in the 
ordinary sense of that odious word. It had 
always seemed to be her sportsman-like 
principle to kill only what was needed for 
camp—she could surrender to no impulse 
for slaughter for the mere sake of the kill- 
ing. She was still young enough to talk 
with her contented victims as a sister 
might, and yet quite oldish enough to act 
towards them as a mother should—an 
elusive and unstable association which 
seldom tended toward peace of mind in 
the objects of her keenly impersonal soli- 
citude. Yet Anne, at times, could be the 
soul of sobriety; she was reserved even to 
a primness; her indiscretions were open 
ones, and usually due to a mingling of 
carelessly defiant impulse and a warm- 
hearted and ever-active domesticity. In 
fact, so wide were her relationships by 
blood and marriage, so ready were her 
sympathies, and so numerous even the 
army of infants named after her—so went 
the Amboro tradition—that for seven 
years and more the passing away of some 
namesake or kindred had kept Anne Ap- 
pleby in a state of continuous mourning. 
There were those who held that it wag all 
because she thought she looked best in 
black—-for Anne’s funebrial gowns could 
not be called that mourning of concession 
which goes in delicate purples shading | 
off to soft French greys. They were al- | 
ways of a stern and uncompromising 
black. Macraven had often wondered if it 
was not this sombreness of costume which 
accentuated Anne’s frivolity of mind. For 
Anne in black had always seemed as in- | 
congruous to him as a Watteau Shep- | 
erdess in a gloomy Rembrandt frame. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CROSSING INTO ARCADIA 


ACRAVEN, with his butterfly nets 

and his microscopes beside him, | 
peered uneasily up and down the lonely | 
little station platform. The way train had 
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already crept and rumbled off on its lan- 
guid course, and was now nothing more 
than a plume of smoke above the pulsat- 
ing, sun-steeped track. From a nearby 
clover-field, in full bloom, echoed the call 
of bob-o-links. From somewhere in the 
remoter distance came the sound of 
pounding; then a dog barked, and the 
morning grew silent again. F 

A sense of the unreality of things crept 
over Macraven. He felt not so much that 
he had just emerged from a provincial 
day-coach, but that he had passed over 
that Nonacrian stream which once sep- 
arated the world of the living from the 
world of sleep. 


The only figure in sight, he finally de- 
termined, was that of a much bewhis- 
kered and ferret-eyed workman, placidly 
squatting beside a can of kerosene and a 
row of track-lamps, at the far end of the 
bald little platform. Macraven’s succeed- 
ing discovery was that this workman was 
smoking a corn-cob pipe, without the 
slightest signs of anxiety, within two feet 
of the huge can labelled “Kerosene.” The 
traveller’s final realization was that this 
workman, as he smoked away and wiped 
at his lamps with a handful of cotton- 
waste, was eyeing him both covertly and 
quizzically. 

“Can you tell me if I am right in as- 


| suming that this is Cedar Hills?” asked 


Macraven, weighed down by the loneliness 
of the place, and some wordless sense of 
impending calamity. 

“It be!” responded the lamp-cleaner, 


| with a gently forgiving nod towards the 


station sign, where the name stood in let- 


| ters a foot high. 


“Are you aware that that is coal-oil 
you’re smoking over?” demanded the man 
of science. 

“T be!” And he indulged in an equally 
forgiving nod towards the sign that dec- 


orated the side of the can. Macraven shut 
his teeth. 





“If I am not mistaken, the fruit-farm 
of Doctor Ezra Shotwell lies somewhere 
about this neighborhood?” 

“It do!” 


“Then would you please tell me about 


| how far away?” 


The lamp-cleaner sat and studied for a 
moment or two. 
“*Bout four mile!” 


HE distant sound of hammering 

broke forth again, and a dog barked 
dismally once more through the morning 
quietness. All the world, it seemed to the 
Dean of Amboro, had fallen asleep. He 
thought of the tourists and summer vis- 
itors who would soon be crowding across 
the campus at Amboro, climbing the 
tower, companionably about the old sun- 
dial in the little Deanery garden. Then he 
turned back to his uncommunicative com- 
panion. 

“Could you tell me the best way of get- 
ting there?” 

The young Professor of Anthropology 
was beginning to resent the look of gentle 
yet pitying curiosity dominating the 
other’s gaze. 

“Be yuh goin’ there?” 

“T be!” retorted the Professor, exas- 
perated. 


The old lamp-cleaner slowly wheeled 
about, and pointed to a clump of willows 
beyond the clover-field. 

“The Harkins boy is waitin’ for yuh 
there with the Shotwell team, I guess 
Scart to death o’ the train, he says. Ain’! 
takin’ no chances on another runaway!” 

Even as he spoke a prancing bay team. 
with heads high and ears forward. 
emerged from the shadow of the willows 
Macraven looked at them with gathering 
distrust. The youth who was holding the 
reins could have been little more than 
twelve or thirteen years of age. The 
Professor promptly decided that if only 
four miles separated him from the Shot- 
well farm, across the open country, he 
preferred to walk. 

“Air yuh the man from Amboro they 
was lookin’ for yisterday?” languidly in 
quired the lamp-cleaner. 


“Yesterday?” echoed Macraven, i: 
alarm. “Surely I wired the right date!” 
He peered through his pocket note-book 
with a sigh of distress. His friend viewed 
him with forbearance modified by com- 
passion, slowly wagging his head up and 
down. 

“She said as yuh might be a little 
queer-like.” 

“Who said I’d be ‘queer-like’?” de 
manded the other. 

“That gurl o’ Shotwell’s. She druv 
through with that team o’ bays o’ theirs 
yisterday. Waited a hull hour and a 
half for the up train. When the train 
did pull in, that team o’ hers run away, 
lickety-split. Smashed a hind spring 
afore the gurl could git ’em sawed off’n 
the wind!” 

“But was she hur 

“No, but she was mad!” He wagged 
his head again, in silent memory of the 
scene. “She’s a high-stepper, that gurl! 
Then she cooled down, and said I was to 
hev yuh sent over to the farm if yuh got 
in when nobody was ’round—said I was 
to try and git some little wits in my 
head—he-he—and look out for a middle- 


” 


aged gen’lemen with long legs! 


5 


An inconsequential feeling of irritabil- 
ity crept over the young Professor of 
Anthropology. He was, obviously, in the 
land of the Barbaroi, where worth went 
unrecognized. It further annoyed him to 
think that he could surrender to such a 
mood. But even the scientific mind, he 
finally sighed, as he left instructions for 
the Harkins boy to carry his traps on to 
the farm, while he followed on foot, even 
the scientific mind was not yet absolutely 
detached from those transliminal ebulli- 
tions, those atavistic emotions so persis 
tent and racial in man. A walk of four 
miles through the fresh country air would 
brush the cob-webs from his brain, and 
give him a chance to think things out, 
and perhaps swing back to a more cheer- 
ful point of view. 

But he had his misgivings about the 
days that lay before him. After all, he 
had never been particularly fond of coun- 
try life. He remembered only too well 
his last excursion into rural surroundings 
—the excursion which had left him with 
such a rooted aversion to cock-crowing. 
That farm-house had seemed a little oasis 
of sleeplessness in an endless Sahara of 








Shanghai roosters, They began crowing 
long before the rise of the sun, and sleep 
had been out of the question, until his 
return from the nearest village with a 
number of berry-pails. Then, after se- 
cretly purchasing the co-operation of the 
small boy of the place, these different 
farmyard chanticleers were duly impris- 
oned, one under each pail; and there they 
remained, until a sign from the window 
signified that the man of science had 
arisen, whereupon the indignant and out- 
raged captives were duly released. 


HE young Professor sighed as he re- 

sumed his journey down the little 
winding roadway, between slopes of 
resinous pine, and through orchard-lands 
stippled with light and shade, and along 
rolling pasture-fields threaded with a 
flashing and tumbling little rivulet. For 
he had suddenly thought of his telegram 
and his arrival one day too late. After 
all it was just as well that he was getting 
away from his work. Twice old Rams- 
dell, the Professor of Greek, had accused 
him of absently carrying off his gold- 
headed umbrella. Once, too, he had worn 
his house-coat into the lecture-hall—a 
very comfortable garment which Anne 
Appleby quilted and trimmed with scarlet 
military braid for him. Then he had 
made that mistake about the overcoat of 
the little Fellow in Mathematics, puzzled 
over the fact that only the lowest button 
could be made to reach. And then, too, 
he had fallen into the habit of thinking 
aloud. It was a habit that had cost him 
many painful moments, and, he feared, 
lost him a number of friends. He had 
been “Grinding” too hard. The quiet life 
of the country had much to be said in its 
favor. For a moment he almost envied 
Shotwell, his old friend who had been 
Dean of the same “Residence,” had lec- 
tured in the same halls, and had worried 
along on the same frugal salary. But 
seven years before the older man had 
startled both Amboro and the outer world 
by the unexpected publication of his ro- 
mantic novel, “Princess Impossible.” He 
had plaintively enough cried his apolo- 
gies for it, before his gently smiling aca- 
demic friends, but in clubs and car seats, 
in boudoirs and libraries, half a million 
readers had sighed and wept over its 
well stiffened mush of adventure and its 
well candied meringue of sentiment. 
Little did they imagine, all the while, that 
the “Shirley Legrange” of the eleven-edi- 
tioned romance was the Ezra Ingraham 
Shotwell, M.A., Ph.D.. F.A.S.L., author 
of “Racial Evolution.” Yet. ironically 
enough, the returns from that eleven- 
editioned frolic in easy-handed eroticism 
had given the over-worked Amboro lec- 
turer a belated chance to cut loose from 
academic confinement and to take unto 
himself the many-acred estate where he 
now toyed with the hybridozation of or- 
chard fruits and labored in secluded 
ease and content on the Sixth and last 
volume of his colossal ‘Evolutionary 
Series.” 

Again the young Professor of Anthro- 
pology sighed, as he came to a stop in the 
narrow winding road, and gazed absently 
about him at the murmuring woods, the 
softly rolling fields, the shadowy thickets 
from which the birds were singing. That 
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was all he asked for—freedom, such 
his old friend had found, to do his ow: 
work in his own way. And here, at least 


as 


he would be free of all danger of e 
tangling alliances. 
It was not that he was so much 


afraid of women—he prided himself that 
he knew them too well for that!—it was 
more that he was afraid of his own racia 
instinets calling to him so arbitrarily out 
of the tomb of the past. Nor was he ur 

certain of what course to choose. Eve: 
when Miss Theodosia Mackleford, An 

Appleby’s romantic maiden-aunt of fifty 
three, had pointedly submitted to his at 
tention several pages of statistics demo: 

strating the comparative longevity of 
man when lapped in the conjugal 
even then he had made it a point to re 
iterate that he, for one, was not a marry 
ing man. When one was wedded to one’s 
profession one is better off, frankly, 
out Anne herself had a 
ways agreed with him on that. But ever 
while her actions had given him the vagu: 
yet haunting impression of being stalk 

through 
mult she had candidly 
agreed that it would be a shame to Spo 

his chances by marrying—and then she 
would casually ask, ten minutes later, why 
he had gone out in the sleet without his 
rubbers, and if he was eating his m 
time. Or would intimately demand, 
ag she picked a piece of lint from his car 
pet, if was airing the 


+ 


blar ke s 

H®. had often heard that it 
practical and housewifely 

woman, from the day of the cave-dweller 

down to that of the auto-user, who er 

He had even marvelled, too, 


State, 


wit 


women about 


the ever-deepening jungle of too 
itudinous interests, 


eals or 
she 
Dodson Dea ery 
properly. 


was the 


sort of 


snared men. 
that Anne was allowed so much time 
space in his thoughts 


horrence of 


and 
for he had an ab 

practical-minded and domestic 
© had 


new 


even come and bullied him 


window 


pe op! e. Sh 
about that and sent a chin 
ney-cleaner to the Deanery when his grate 
used to draw. Still, whenever 

ngly her as to the ir- 
esponsibility of bookish people he had 
made it a point to dilate on the ch 
Selvyna Verrard, the singer in an itin 


ref she had 


n ocki aired ideas 


arms 0 


+ 


erant opera company who also c¢ hanced to 
be a cousin of the Professor of Chen 

try’s sister-in-law. That was the sort of 
creature who appealed to him, he was al 


ways at great pains to point out to Anne, 
a bei 


ng of light 


llient. 


and song. beautiful and 
free and glad 
hearted as a bird singing in 





gay and volatile, 
the midst of 
Anne had only looked at 
eyes—it must 


April meadows! 
him with her 


cor ceded 


solemn grey 
that they were remarkably 
and told him that his 
inside out. Perhaps that was her 
feminine way of getting even with him for 
his repetition of her own Aunt Matilda’s 
dictum that a man should always ma 
his opposite, his temperamental 
ment,—a woman, for 
Selvyna Verrard type! 
Macraven, as he paced along, recalled 


fine eye necktie 


Was or 


rry 
comple 


instance, of the 


the occasion on which he had taken that 
young actress in to dinner, and how she 
had squeezed his arm and pinned an or- 


chid on the lapel of his coat, and begged 
to see a copy of “The Mating of Mammals” 
which he had furtively carried to the 





Ramsdell’s house the very next day, with 
two dollars’ worth of violets. It was as 
well, perhaps, that she happened to be out 
automobiling. He felt that he was a fel- 
low of impulse, at heart. And actresses, 
he had been told, were sometimes shock- 
ingly extravagant, even after passing 
under the yoke of martial subjugation. 
And, before the overlooked and uncut 
“Mating of Mammals” had been conscien- 
tiously returned to him by Mrs. Ramsdell 
herself, he had sent to New York for Miss 
Verrard‘s photograph, and had even lied, 
actually lied, to old Ramsdell and Taussig 
about it. 

He had not passed through many such 
exciting periods, it was true. But that one 
gallant adventure had at least clinched 
his uncertain belief in the attraction of 
opposites and the sexual allurements of 
complementary characteristics, for, as he 
himself would phrase it, he still brokenly 
experienced a vague and subliminal call 
for some adequate catharsis of the super- 
emotional tract, some continuous excita- 
tion of the psychic substrate. All of which 
Anne, who neither squeezed his arm nor 
wore baby blue, to say nothing of never 
having read a page of physiological psy- 
‘hology, duly failed to understand. There 
was, however, something about the soft 
and yet steely derision in her calm and 
placidly brooding grey eyes that seemed, 
in its vague way, as eloquent to him of 
impending dangers as the red lamps of a 
tangled switch-yard might be to an en- 
gine-driver. 


HE ruminating young Professor of 

Anthropology, as he trudged more 
blithely along through the quiet and fra- 
grant pine woods, felt more and more 
grateful for the uncounted miles that lay 
between him and Amboro. A relieving 
sense of emancipation crept over him. 
It seemed, as he threaded his way deeper 
and deeper into the solitudes of that tran- 
quil country road, that he was forging 
further and further across the frontier 
of some newer and freer existence. 

Yet his day was not all delight. For as 
the morning grew older, and the sun 
mounted higher. he began to wish that he 
had waited for the Harkins boy and the 
team. As he had feared, his left knee 
had already begun to trouble him. 

He unbuttoned his heat-absorbing coat 

of sombre black, and every now and then 
fanned himself with his broad-brimmed, 
clerical-looking “wide-awake” hat. Yet 
he kept stoically on, until he came to an 
alluringly secluded thicket of pine and 
thorn-tree. The country had grown more 
broken, and faintly, at times, he could 
hear the sound of running water. 
He decided, at the music of that call, 
swing aside into the coolness of the 
woods, and to rest, if only for a few mo 
ments, on one of the fallen logs. 

He stood there, chewing a dandelion 
stem, idly debating whether to turn to the 
right or to the left, when all thought was 
arrested by a sudden and unexpected 
sound. 

Macraven no longer hesitated. But with 
a strangely quickened interest he turned 
in the direction of that unlooked for inter- 
ruption,--for the sound he had heard 
across the leafy silences was unmistak- 
ably that of a young girl singing. 


to 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SONG OF SYBIL 


S John Herrin Macraven pushed his 

way through the aisles of dark pines 
bordering the roadside he was overtaken 
by a second subtle feeling of migration, a 
feeling that he was passing from a world 
of realities into one of purely imaginary 
and Hesperidean setting. A thick carpet- 
ing of pine-needles muffled his hurrying 
steps, the wind sighed continually in the 
tree-tops overhead, a bird or two chirped 
drowsily. 

Then came the fuller sound of the 
human note, the high and clear soprano 
once more. The young Professor, like a 
man in a dream, made his way from the 
darker belt of pines to a thicket of wild 
plum, through which a little stream glim- 
mered and flashed and danced. It wa 
from the heart of this thicket, apparently 
that the light-noted Arcadian voice was 
singing, with all the abandon of an April 
bird. 

The man of books was obviousiy more 
given to sentiment than he would have 
allowed, for as he approached the thicket 
he did so on tiptoe, removing his hat. He 
made note of the wild-flowers so thick 
about him, briar-roses, and may-apples, 
and a belated trillium or two; and con- 
tentedly he inhaled the perfume of blos- 
coms, carried to him on the softly-moving 
breeze. 

Then, of a sudden, the singing grew 
still. Silence seemed to hang on the air, 
heavy and expectant. Through this sil- 
ence crept the tinkle and splash of a tiny 
waterfall. 

As the young Professor guardedly push- 
ed the tangled plum branches to one side, 
his startled eyes made out the crystal glim- 
mer of a secluded pool. On the green- 
sward beside this pool knelt a young girl, 
vigorously towelling a great mass of 
golden yellow hair. As it fell and swung 
over her face, from time to time, she threw 
back her head with a quick upward mo- 
tion, to free herself of the engulfing cas- 
cade. Her round young arms were bare, 
and gleamed in the strong sunlight. Her 
throat, too. was bare. and cut out against 
its emerald background, seemed at the 
moment, of more than ivory whiteness. As 
the girl rose languidly to her feet, taking 
up a comb from the grass behind her and 
combing out the heavy tresses of tangled 
gold, she once more broke into light and 
careless song. 


HE Professor gazed down at her 

without restraint, without shame, 
without even a thought of intrusion. As he 
looked at that scene of Edenic simplicity, 
he could have flung a dozen classical al- 
lusions at her: Aphrodite emerging from 
the sea, Ariadne among her nymphs, 
Diana herself beside the secret pool. For 
his impression of the tableau, at the mo- 
ment, was a purely impersonal and 
wsthetic one. Then, of a sudden, the 
charm was broken. 

Whether it was mere accident, or 
whether through some vague and tele- 
pathic impression, he was never able to 
say. But before the impulse of with- 
drawal had come to him, as the eyes of the 
singing girl with the glimmering white 
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HE girl gave vent, at last, to a ripple 








; of light and easy laughter. Then she 
1, | stopped, and looked the intruder up and 
| down. 
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He moved uneasily, remembering the con 
versation on the railway platform. 
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“You’re John Herrin Macraven!” she 
announced, with sudden conviction, plait 
ing her hair with deft and twinkling 
fingers. 

The Professor bowed, gravely. 
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girl, stooping to tie her shoe-strings, and 
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He faced about, tingling with a new and 
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was a moment of silence. 
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of the added luxuries of life. You supply us the time,—we’ll supply you the money. 
Write for full particulars. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Dept. M, 143-153 University "Avenue, Toronto, Can 
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Why Are We Proud To Advertise This? 


On the very day that war was declared the 
price of the Canadian lord car was reduced $60. 

But don’t mistake the reason for this reduc- 
tion. It was made in spite of the war—not 
because of it. 

To understand this reason properly requires 
a knowledge of how prices of Ford cars are 
decided upon. 

These prices are based on the estimated pro- 
duction for the coming year—never on the 
profits earned the preceding year. 

For instance, some time before August 1, 1914 
the Ford Canadian executives decided that the 
demand for Ford cars for the fiscal year starting 
Aug. Ist., would be about 30,000 cars. With 
this production it would be possible to reduce 
the price $60. 

So an announcement was made to the public 
at large that the prices of Ford cars would be 
$60 less for the coming year. 

It must be admitted that this was a remark- 
ably sincere and substantial expression of faith 
in the prosperity of Canada and the Empire that 
prompted this Canadian firm to stake their 
entire business, on the continued prosperity 
of their country. 

Yet the Ford Canadian executives did not 
allow the war to interfere with their plans in 
the slightest degree. ‘They considered the pros- 
perity of Canada and the victory of the allied 
cause as assured. 

This was emphasized a second time last 
August when the prices of Ford cars were again 
reduced by $60. 

Profitably to manufacture the Ford Canadian 
car at this lowered price requires a production 
of 40,000 cars during the yearending Aug. 1, 1916. 

To quote from General Manager McGregor’s 
own statement: 

“If this company is able to manufacture and 
sell 40,000 cars between August 1, 1915 and 
August 1, 1916, we know that our buying 
capacity, the production efficiency of our manu- 
facturing plant, and the distribution of over- 
head expense over a volume of this size will 
enable us to reduce our prices $60 per car and 


f. o. b. Ford, Ontario 





still make a reasonable profit for the company 
on this volume.”’ 

“If we are only able to manufacture and sell 
20,000 cars, the reduction of $60 per car would 
not be warranted and this company would be 
operating at a loss. It is the profit on the 
additional 20,000 cars which makes the price 
reduction of $60 possible.”’ 

Although to build 40,000 cars means doub- 
ling last year’s business, the Ford executives 
firmly believe that prosperity in Canada will be 
of such proportions this year as to create a 
demand for fully this much increased busincss. 
And the sales to date and the prospects for the 
next few months prove that they are correct in 
their belief. 

Moreover, this action becomes increasingly 
significant when the advance in price of raw 
materials is taken into consideration. At least 
one automobile manufacturer has been obliged 
to increase the price of his car on this account. 
And the Ford Company again have an added 
burden in the increased duty on the few raw 
materials that they are obliged to buy in the 
United States. But all of these increases have 
been absorbed into manufacturing costs by the 
Ford Company as part of its obligations and its 
duty in times such as these. 

It is another significant fact that while prices 
on cther products have so generally been 
increased, the prices of Ford cars have been 
decreased. 

So the Ford Company of Canada, is proud to 
advertise this reduction in price of Ford cars 
because it is a substantial, material proof of its 
faith in Canada. 

The Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., 
is a Canadian Company owned in great part 
by Canadians, and as such believes in Canada. 
It believes in her prosperity. It believes in her 
final triumph and the triumph of the Empire in 
this tremendous struggle that is now demanding 
so much from her manhood and from the faith 
and support of her people. 

And this Company is willing to back its belief 
to the last cent. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Ford, Ontario 


Ford Runabout - - $480 
Ford Touring - - - 530 
Ford Coupelet - - 730 
Ford Sedan - - - - 890 
Ford Town Car - - 780 


7D speedometer. 


Allcars completely equipped, 
including electric headlights. 


Equipment does not include 
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Price Before the War *650 — 
Price After a Year of War *530 b 
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Shaving 
Cream 


Wet your brush, squeeze a small bit between 
the bristles and go to it. Or apply the cream 




































directly to your face if you prefer. 

Pretty smooth stuff, this Williams’ 
Cream—smooth looking, smooth feel- 
ing, quick acting. It’s almost lather 
when you start; it’s all lather an in- 
stant later—the same moistening, 
lasting lather that you always get in 
Williams’ Shaving Soap no matter what 
the form. 

If you are a cream devotee, remember that 
Williams made shaving soap before cream 
was thought of and that the soothing, re- 
freshing, enduring lather that has made 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps famous for 75 years 
isin Williams’ Shaving Cream. ; 

Try it; compare it; in the i poe ee 
tube; on your face; through- 
out the shave and after the 
shave. Your nearest dealer can supply you. 


on Stick, Powder, Cream. Liquid 
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: ’ Se Na 12 cents in stamps jor 
% i“ , : 
se ie a {rial Ste of ail four 
none } 3 forms, and then decide 


which you prefer. Or send 


fcentsin stamps forany one. 





The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


idd the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 
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